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REPORT 


Of    the  Thirty^first  and   Thirty^sccond  Years  of 

the  Public  Schools  of  Florida 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  presenting  this,  my  Fifth  Biennial  Report,  with  the 
veiw  of  showing  the  condition  of  public  education  in  the 
State  and  of  advocating  changes  deemed  advisable  for 
the  promotion  of  educational  advancement,  it  is  con- 
fessed that  it  is  not  done  ^dth  the  same  relish  as  fore- 
going reports,  since  they  seem  to  have  been  thrust  aside 
without  even  casual  examination  by  those  for  whom  they 
were  specially  intended. 

One  of  the  original  intentions  in  requiring  a  report 
from  a  State  officer  was  to  furnish  reliable  data  in  the 
field    of    operation     covered     by    the     report    as    the 
baeifi  of  needful   legislation.     The   usual   consideration 
given  educational  reports  tends  to  cause  the  makers  to 
feel  that  they  are  superfluous — love's  labor  practically 
lost — and  that  expert  information     is     not  desired  or 
needed  for  school  legislation.   Though  such  appears  to  be 
the  reception  accorded  school  reports  itij  general,  pa^t 
ones  in  this  State  in  particular,  yet  there  has  been  no 
relaxation  in  painstaking  and  exhaustive  effort  to  cause 
the  statistics  and  other  data  in  this  report  to  present 
real  educational  condition®.    So  far  from  relaxation,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  each  recurring  report 
surpass  the  preceding    one    in  a  full  and  faithful  pre- 
sentation of  every  fact  that  may  in  any  way  prove  instruc 
tive  or  helpful.    Hence,  each  report  is  sent  forth  with  a 
feeling  that  ifb  is  worthy  of  greater  credence  than  the  one 
which  preceded  it. 

The  labor  of  receiving,  investigating  and  tabulating 
the  reports  of  County  ^Tiperinrtendents,  as  well  as  of  col- 
lecting and  collating  other  matter  for>  this  report,  was 
made  the  special  duty  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bennett,  the  faifth- 
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fill  and  efficient  clerk  in  the  Educational  Departmenit. 
No  one  without  experience  in  preparing  the  material  for 
a  State  School  Report  hias  any  conception  of  the  exhaus- 
tive labor  such  service  entails.  The  facts  are  presented 
without  veneering,  being  neither  overdrawn  nor  under- 
drawn^ that  they  may  tell  the  true  and  the  whole  s?tory, 
and  are  invaluable  to  those  who  \^all  investigate  and  use 
them  in  promoting  educational  advancement. 

The  sitatus  of  educational  affairs  in  each  county  is 
presented  in  detail  in  tabulated  form,  for  the  years  1901 
and  1902  in  Chapters  Til  and  IV,  the  State  "statistics 
being  simply  the  totals  of  (the  county  statistics.  It  is 
due  to  County  Superintendents  to  say  that,  as  a  whole, 
greater  care  is  manifest  in  recording  and  reporting  the 
minutiae  of  county  school  affairs,  though  there  is  still 
rooin  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  some.  The  show- 
ing in  these  two  chapters  discloses  quite  a  wide  difference 
in  the  interest  and  degree  of  development  in  education  in 
the  different  counilh'es,  the  same  being  true  as  to  the 
different  sections  of  the  State.  This  marked  difference  is 
owing  largely  to  the  degrees  of  interest  and  qualifications 
in  school  officers  elected  to  administer  oounity  schools. 
A  careful  study  of  these  officers  demonstrates  beyond 
question,  "As  are  the  school  officers  of  a  county  so  are 
the  schools."  ^ 

It  can  but  be  dampenii/ng  to  the  ardor  of  a  school  official 
to  ex^)end  untold  labor  upon  a  school  report  aud,  after 
careful  study  in  the  light  of  thie  facts  presented,  with  the 
added  endorsement  of  leading  experts  in  the  country  at 
large,  to  recommend  needful  changes  in  law,  then  to  wit 
ness  both  report  and  recommendations  caist  aside  and 
apparently  ignored  without  Investigation.  It  is  at  least 
calculated  to  provoke  the  wish  that  those  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enacting  laws  affecting  eldtieatioin  would  study 
educational  reports  of  their  own  as  well  as  of  other 
States,  particularly  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
jniissioner  of  Education,  wthich  presents  the  comparative 
statistics  of  all  the  States  in  brief  and  convenient  from 
for  investigation.  It  is  patent  that  the  same  indifference, 
half-opposition,  or  illiberality  towards  providing  main- 
tenance for  the  schools  would  not  exist  if  there  was  more 
information  as  to  the  comparative  rank  of  the  State  inl 
all  matters  educational,  especially  the  small  expenditure 
for  educiatiofi^®  ^iompared  ^th  a  majority  of  the  StateiB. 
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It  IS  ofte®  in'ged  that  tlnls  ^mall  expenditure  is  due  to 
poverty,  but  an  investij^^ation  of  the  individual  wealth 
•of  the  several  States,  as  shown'  in  the  Ceiisuh^  of  1900, 
^will  prove  that  It  is  due  not  so  much  to  poverty  as  to 
^«vant  of  interest,  or  failure  to  consider  the  consequence 
of  ignOirance  to  the  individual,  the  community,  or  the 
"State.  It  wa«  no  less  an  authority  than  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son who  said,  ^Treach  a  crusade  against  ignorance;  es- 
tablish and  improve  the  law  for  educating  the  common 
people."  He  also  said,  "If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignor- 
ant and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be." 

The  public  print's  are  full  of  statistics  showing  how 
«mall  are  the  chances  for  succesis  in  any  vocation  of  life 
for  the  ignorant  or  half-educated  when  contrasted  with 
others  enjoying  better  ediicational  advantages.  No  pa- 
triot can  be  content  that  his  own  State  should  rank  be- 
hind the  very  best  in  providing  for  school  maintenance, 
or  thalt  it  shall  fail  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  insure  to 
lier  .own  youth  equal  chances  in  life  with  those  reared 
a.nywihere  else. 

It  is  with  some  feeling  of  congratulation  that  growth 
«can  be  reported  f6r  the  present  biennium  as  well  as  for 
«every  other  sinlce  the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
«ystem.  This  growth  is  rather  small,  hardly  greater 
than  the  increase  in  population  in  the  State,  still  it  gives 
some  satisfaction  since  it  was  stated  four,  and  again  two 
^ears  ago,  that  the  public  schools  must  prove  disappoint- 
ing and  muist  'decline  unless  more  liberal  support  be  ac- 
-corded  them  by  the  removal  of  the  limitation  upon  the 
•eounty  school  levy.  The  only  growth  that  is  marked  and 
reported  with  pride  is  the  manifest  increase  in  profes- 
sional spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  body,  the  awak- 
ening interest  in  county  officials  charged  with  the  ad- 
iniD)istration  of  the  schools;  more  than  both  of  these  is 
!flie  interest  in  public  education  developed  among  the 
masses. 

This  latter  is  clearly  demonstrable  in  the  general  de- 
iBand  for  better  teaebers,  longer  sdbool  term®,  better 
school  buildings,  and  in  the  large  increase  in  the  niumber 
of  special  tax  districts.  This  increase  was  71  district^ 
in  the  year  1902,  and'l:he  percentage  of  increase  has  been 
xxmdi  larger  «ince  the  b^inning  of  tte  schoo)  year  1903. 
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At  present,  over  400  schools  are  housed  in  better  build- 
ings, have  longer  terms,  and  are  in  every  way  improved 
through  the  benefits  of  this  tax  voted  upon  themselveer 
by  the  patrons.  While  the  growth  along  material  line»  . 
bias  been  small,  yet  the  increase  in  the  direction®  just 
enuimerated  gives  evidetise  of  a  brighter  future,  and  the 
present  outlook  gives  assurance  that  the  tiniie  is  not  far 
distant  when  a  majority  of  the  people  will  rise  in  theiir 
might  and  demand  the  removal  of  estoppels  which  retard 
growth.  It  is  fully  believed  that  before  many  years  lapse 
the  5-mill  restriction  will  be  abolished,  a  compulsory  ed- 
ucational law  will  be  in  force,  the  examination  system 
will  be  amended  or  a  better  system  substituted,  each 
county  will  maintain  one  High  School  foT  eA^ht  months^ 
and  many  other  changes  recommended  in  this  and  pre- 
vious reports  will  come  as  a  demand  from  those  who 
make  and  unmake  officials  and  legislatures. 

The  plan  of  this  report  is  outlined  in  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. It  is  composed  of  twelve  Chapters,  the  introduc- 
tion to  each  explaining  the  grounds  for  its  insertion  and 
indicating  its  contents. 

(^Iiapter  I.  (*ontains  what  is  styled  State  Statistics  in 
brief  and  convenient  form.  These  are  the  totals  of  the 
several  items  in  the  county  reports  tabulated  ia  Chap- 
ters III.  and  IV. 

Chapter  II.  contains  observations  on  the  Statistics  in: 
Chapter  I. 

Chapters  III.  and  IV.  simply  tabulate  the  county  sta- 
tistics for  the  years  1901  and  1902.  From  the  Tables  of 
which  may  be  gleaned  every  itemi  likely  desired  to  be 

known  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  any  county. 

Chapter  V.  contains  samples  of  examination  questions; 
used  during  the  bien^iium. 

Chapter  VI.  records  the  reports  of  Institutes  or  Sum- 
mer Schools  for  the  pa.st  two  years,  showing  in  detair 
all  data  appertaining  and  how  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion and  Peabody  donation  were  expended. 

Chapters  VII.,  VIII.  anfl  IX.  are  devoted  to  the  reports 
of  State  Institutions,  Private  and  Denjc^minational 
schools  of  high  grade,  and  of  some  graded  and  high 
schools  whi<?h  have  erected  creditable  buildings  during 
the  past  two  years,  also  the  pictures^  of  a  few  of  these 
buildings,    Several  of  thes^  could  not  be  presented  as  it 
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was  impossible  to  get  those  in  charge  to  furnish  cuts  of 
the  buildings. 

Chapters  X.  and  XI.  contain  the  special  reports  of 
County  Su'perinitendents  and  the  proceedings  of  their 
State  Convention.  Miuch  space  is  given  these  special  re- 
ports through  a  desire  to  employ  my  co-workers  as  wit- 
nesses to  sustain  the  plea  made  for  advancement  and  ta 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  go  on  record.  Certainly  no 
one  can  question  the  coniservatism,  the  interest,  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  body  of  experienced  men,  living  among 
the  schools  and  constantly  experiencing  the  defects  in  the 
law  that  impede  healthy  and  rapid  adivancemen/t.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  state  with  confidence 
that  I  believe  a  very  large  majority  of  this  body  are  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  education  and  in  full 
accord  with  me  in  the  changes  in  law  and  administration 
which  I  !hiave  recommended. 

Chapter  XII.  contains  the  re<<)umiendations  from  this 
-Department     regarding  desirable     changes  in  the  school 
laws. 

This  report  is  presented  with  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
time,  labor,  and  cost  of  its  preparation  will  be  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  consideration  given  it  and  the  ciheer- 
ful  and  speedy  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  securr 
the  best  development  of  our  educational  system. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SUMMAEr  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  AND  OBSEBVATlONfir 

Thbreon. 

The  term  Summary  here  used  simply  meaofi  the  State- 
Statistics,  or  the  totals  of  the  Couaty  Statistics  which, 
are  combined  in  the  Tables  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 

The  ^Statistics  of  the  school  year  1896  are  placed  in 
this  Chapter  beside  thoee  of  1901  and  1902.  It  would 
have  been  preferable  to  have  used  the  data  of  1892,  caus- 
ing the  comparison  to  embrace  a  full  decade  rather  than 
six  years,  but  the  statistics  of  1892  are  so  incomplete  as- 
to  prevent  comparison  on  many  material  points,  while 
those  of  1896  are  fuller  and  more  reliable,  and!  also  be- 
cause the  mo^  perfect  school  census  recorded  up  to  that 
date  was  taken  in  that  year.  Hence  the  following  Sum- 
mary and  •  Comparatiwe  Statistics  show  the  publio 
school  growth  for  a  periol  of  only  six  years. 

As  explained  in  previous  reports  the  object  in  intr^ 
ducing  the  Statistics  of  a  preceding  year  in  a  line  with 
the  totals  of  the  two  years  for  whijch  report  is  made,  is^ 
to  provide  a  view-point  for  comparison  in  order  that  the 
busy  investigator  may  see  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  de- 
cline or  advancement  has  been  made. 

A  school  year  begins  with  the  first  day  of  July  and 
closes  with  the  30th  day  of  the  following  June,  thus  em- 
bracing halves  of  two  separate  calendar  years,  but  in  the- 
interest  of  brevity  a  school  year  is  designated  in  this  re- 
port by  the  calenfdar  years  in  which  it  closes;  for  exam- 
ple, the  school  year  1895-6,  composed  of  the  last  six 
months  of  1895  and  the  first  six  months  of  1896,  is  des- 
y-nateA  as  the  school  year  1896. 


Total  Population—                               ^  ♦  * 

Both  races 464,639  547,040  560,18d 

Whites  271,561  320,019  327,710 

Negroes 193,078  227,021       •    232,479 

JSchool  Population  (16  to  21)               ♦*  ft  tt 

Both  races 152,598  163,768  166, 143 

Whites 86,196  94,985  96,352 

Negroes 66,402  68,783  69,791 

White  males 45,297  48,704  49,809 

^egro  males 33,369  34,361  34,672 

White  females 40,899  46,281  46,543 

Negro  females 39,033  34, 422  35, 119 

Youth  Ig'to  21 15,^  16,612  16,853 

Whites 8,834  10,371  10,510 

Negroes     6,421  6,241  6,343 

Youth  6  to  18 137,343  147,1B6        *   149,290 

Whites 77,362  84,614  85,842 

Negroes 59,981  62,542  63,448 

Youth  6  to  10 66  212  70,194  71,2^8 

Whites 36,166  39,512  40.074 

Negroes 30,0*6  30,682  31,144 

t  State  Census  of  i8qs. 

^t  Estimated  from  School  Census  of  iqoo. 

♦*  School  Census  of  i8o6. 

*  Estimated  from  U.  S.  Census  of  looo. 

Educational  Status  of  all  Youth — 

Census  1896    Census  1900 

Total  in  chart 21,605  19,917 

Whites 9,785  7,744 

Negroes 11,820  12,173 

Total  in  First  Reader 22,706  26,31^ 

Whites 11,856  13,067 

Negroes 10,849  13,251 

Total  in  Second  Reader 22,294  24,495 

Whites 11,856  12,954 

Negroes 10,438  11,541 

Total  in  Third  Reader 22,060  23,631 

Whites 12,903  13,861 

Negroes 9,157  9,780 

Total  in  Fourth  Reader 21,873  23,213 

Whites 14,473  15,614 

Negroes   7,400  7,599 

Total  in  Fifth  Reader 12,783  15,598 

Whites 9,545  12,077 

Negroes 3,238  3,521 

Total  in  Higher  Branches 13,879  15,681 

Whites 11,935  13,239 

Negroes 1,944  2,442 

Illiterates  beticeen  10  and  21 — 

Total  that  cannot  read 6,752  4,031 

Whites 2,033  779 

Negroes 4,719  3,252 

Total  that  cannot  write 10,152  5,991 

Whites 3,164  1,526 

Negroes 6,988  4,46i 


Census  1896    Census  1900 
Defective  Youth  between  6  and  21— 

Total  defective 146  227 

Total  blind 41  48 

AVTiites 17  33 

Negroes 24  15 

Total  deaf  mutes 106  102 

Whites 61  68 

Neffroes 44  34 

Total  idiotic  and  insane 83 

Whites 59 

Negroes 24 

Total  deaf  mut«  and  i^iiotic 4 

Whites 2 

Negroes 2*" 

Total  blind,  deaf  and  idiotic 1 

White  1 

Number  of  Schools— 

ISOa              1901  •  1902 

For  both  races 2,350               2,486  2,470 

For  whites 1,781               1,823  1,818 

For  negroe**  569                  662  652 

Scliool  Enrollnient^- 

For  both  races 100,373           111,607  '112,384 

WTiites 63,586             68,029  69,541 

Negroes 36,787             43,578  42,843 

White  males 33, 188             34,51 2  35,374 

Negro  males 17,472             20,475  20,000 

White  females 30,398             33,517  34,167 

Negro  females 19,315             23,103  22,843 

Educational  Status  of  Youth  Enrolled — 

Total  in  chart 15,292  15,411 

Whites .^ '. .       6,151  6,228 

Negroes ' 9,140  9,183 

Total  in  First  Reader 22,022  22,024 

Whites 11,487  11776 

Negroes 10,535  10,248 

Total  in  Second  Reader 17,986  17,728 

Whites 9,893  9,958 

Negroes 8,093  7,765 

Total  in  Third  Reader 17,942  18,166 

Whites. ; 10,836  10,972 

Negroes 7,106  7,194 

Total  in  Fourth  Reader 17,480  17,301 

Whites , ,    12,189       .  12,160 

Negroes 5,291  5,141 

Total  in  Fifth  Reader 12,585  i2,746 

AVhites ; 9,808  9,989 

Negroes 2,777  2,751 

Total  in  Higher  Branches 8,644  11,02S 

Whites 7  997  10,087 

Negroes 647  991 


1896  1901 
Average  Daily  Attendance— 

Both  races 66,135  T^^'S^ 

Whites 41,992  45,2(» 

Kegroes 24,143  3D  125 

AVhite  males 22  287  22,58& 

White  females 19,705  22,6ia 

Nejfro  males 1 »  896  13^960 

IS^egro  females 12,247  16,163 

Aggregate  Xantber  of  Day »  SchooUitg  Given — 

Pot.h  races 6,731,814  7,952,054 

Whites 4,507,603  5,017,517 

Negroes 2,224,211  2^34,537,,,. 

'  Average  Length  of  School  Term  in  Dayt^ — 

Both  races 102  96 

Whites 107  98 

Negroes 92  98 

'  Averrage  Number  of  Youth  for  Each  School — 

Both  races • 66  66 

Whites...-.: ,.              48  52 

Negroes 117  104 

Average  Er^rollment  for  Ea^h  School — 

Bot'»  races 43  46 

Whites 36  37 

Negroes 64  66 

Average  Daily  Attendance  for  Each  School-^ 

Both  races 28  30 

Whites 24  25 

Negroes 42  45 

Fercemtage  of  all  Youth  EnroUedr— 

Both  races .• 66  68 

Whites 74  72 

Negroes 55  63 

Fercentage  of  Enrolledlm  Daily  Attendance-^ 

Both  races 66  77 

Whites 66  66 

Negroes 66  69 

Average  Days  Schooling  Given  for  Every  ChUd— 

Both  races 44  49 

Whites 62  64 

Negroes 38  43 

Jihxmber  of  Teachers^  Positiona^JRtoi— 

Both  races 8,281 

Whites 2,413 

liTegroes.. 868 


1902" 

76,164 

46,283- 

29,881 

22,971 

23,312 

13.891 

15,990 


7,965,291 
6,152,675 
2312,610 


94 
96^ 

88- 


67 

5a 

107 


C 


46 
38 


31 
26 
46 


6a 

72 
62 


68 
64 

7a 


49 
56 
41 


3,256 

2,402 

854^ 


• 


o 

I 

IHOG 

Average  Number  of  Youth  per  Teacher— 

P5o'h  races  .     *  . 

Whites 

Negroes . 

Avern<je  Earollmeidper  Teacher — 

B  th  races 

Whiles 

Negroes 

Aceraq'.  Dvltj  AUen  Inure  per  Ti^acher — 

Bo  h  races 

AVhites .  . 

Negroes  

Number  of  DirferetU  learJier,^  Emphnjed- 

Both  races 2,50H 

Whites 1,929 

•    Negroes 579 

White  males   753 

White  females      .  1 ,  76 

N  "gro  males 293 

Negro  females 2S6 

€erUf\<MteH  Held  htj  Teachers  Emphnjed. — 

Total  Life  Certificates         ..  .... 

White  males .  ... 

While  females ... 

Total  Primary  Life  Certificates  ... 

White  femalHs 21 

Total  State  ('ertificates  ....  10 

White  males K 

White  female ,   .  2 

Total   Firot  (rrade  County 

Certificates  ..  387 

Whites 345 

•Negi'oes   42 

White  males.     ....  150 

White  females 195 

Negro  males   33 

Negro  f em  ales 9 

Total  Second  Grade  County 

(Certificates  . .  1 ,370 

Whites 1,121 

Negroes 249 

White  males 378 

White  females 743 

Negro  males 130 

Negro  females .....  119 
Total  Th  rd  Gra^^e  County 

Certificates...  733 

Whlfes 445 

Negroes 288 

White  males... ..?. .  18 1 

Whie  females 264 


1!)01 


1902 


49 

51 

3.) 

40 

79 

82 

34 

35 

2S 

29 

50 

50 

28 

23 

19 

19 

31 

35 

2,773 

2,799 

2,'V>4 

2,129 

tf7» 

«7i) 

645 

623 

1,449 

1,506 

292 

276 

3S7 

394 

3 

5 

3 

4 

.... 

1 

12 

U 

10 

11 

7 

5 

3 

6 

576 

611 

531 

557 

45 

54 

234 

2:>l 

297 

306 

32 

34 

13 

20 

1,318 

1,838 

1,014 

1,037 

.3(>i 

301 

255 

235 

759 

802 

12<) 

122 

175 

179 

735 

764 

417 

458 

318 

306 

108 

113 

309 

345 

1993 


1901 


1902 


•   •  •  • 


119 

107 

12 

38 

69 

5 

7 


Ne^ro  males 130  126 

Negro  females.  . . .  158  192 
Total  Temporary  Certifi- 
cates  

Whites 

Negroes 

White  males 

AVhite  females 

Negro  males 

Negro  females 

Total  Aged  Teachers'  Cer- 
tificates   

AVhites 

Negroes ; 

^      AVhite  males 

AVhite  females 

Negro  males 

Negro  females 

Other  Facts  Eelative  to  Teachers  Employed— 

Total    Graduates     Normal 

Schools *363  *283 

AVhites..., 805  219 

Negroes... 58  64 

AAThite  Males 122  89 

AVhite  Females....  183  130 

Negro  Males 28  33 

Negro  Females •  30  31 

•Evidently  includes  many  who  simply  attended   some 
School;  not  so  many  full  graduates. 
Total  attendants  at  Summer 

Schools 641  586 

Whites 504  449 

Negroes. 137  137 

AVhite  males 142  138 

White  females 862  313 

Negro  males 53  62 

Negro  females 84  75 

Total  Attendants     at  State 

Associations 346  424 

Whites 259  341 

Negroes 87  83 

Total  Subscribers  to  Educa- 

tionalJournals .  1,318  1,425 

AVhites 1,040  1,072 

Negroes 278  363 

Total  non-residents  of  State  104  88 

Whites 90  80 

Negroes 14  8 

Tfttal  non-residets  of  Coun- 
ty where  teaching 257  365 

Whites 179  271 

Negroes 78  94 

Ayer  age  age  of  Teachers ...  •  • . .  38 


116 
190 

48 

42 

6 

12 

30 

2 

4 

11 
8 
3 
3 
5 
2 
1 


*336 
259 

120 

139 

28 

49 

Normal 


544 
366 
178 
151 
315 
71 
108 

506 
404 
102 

1,581 

1,184 

397 

115 

109 

6 

489 

328 

111 

29 


1S9S  1901  1902 

AVhite  males 30  30 

AVhite  females 28  26 

Negro  males ....  33  32 

Negro  females ....  26  27  . 

Average  months  taught  in 

life 38  42 

White  males 47  ,45 

AVhite  females 31  "32. 

Negro  males ....  67  65 

Negro  females ....  38  39 

Average  Monthhj  Salary  Paid  Teachers — 

Poth  races $35.44  $35  24  $35.67 

Whites 3«.22  37.78  37.16 

Negroes 29  50  27.84  28.10 

White  males 40  52  42 .  96  44 . 49 

White  females 33.53  35  63  35.44 

Negro  males 31.15  29.56  29.89 

Negro  females .   27.64  26.46  26.78 

HigJiest  Monthly  Salary  Paid  Teachers — 

White  males $187.50  $150.00  $150.00 

White  females 100.00  100.00  90.00 

Negrro  males 80.00  100.00  100.00 

Negro  females 50.00  50.00  50.00 

Lowest  Monthly  Salary  Paid  Teachers — 

White  males $15.00  $15.00 

Whitefemales 15.00  15.00 

Negro  males 15.00  15.00 

Negro  females •  15.00  12.50 

Aggregate  StUariesPald  Teachers — 

Both  races $474,514.22    $558,513.70    $569,735.3^ 

Whites 383,809.35  444,954  07  460,229.66 

Negroes 90,704.87  113,559.63  109,505.67 

AVhite  males 164,919.25  152,107.26  150,473.53 

White  females 218,890.10  292,846.81  309,756.15 

Negro  males 50,993.22  54  469.26  49,585.07 

Negro  females 39,71165  69,090.37  59,920.60 

Jtesult  of  Uniform  Examinations — 

Total  Examinees 2,598  1 ,655  1,84a 

Whites ;,069  1,201 

Negroes 586  64& 

Total  Certificates  issued. . .         1,702  1,113  1,30^ 

Whites 1,317  852  984 

Neffroes 385  261  322 

Total  Examinees  filing  to 

pass 896  642  540 

Whites 217  217 

.Negroes 325  328 

Percent  failing 34  33  ad- 
Whites 20  la 


yTejrroes 

'Total   Hist  (xiade    (\rlili- 

catts    Issued 

To  wliites 

To  negroes 

o  white  males 

To  \vh  te  females.    . 
To  nejjfio  maies.     .  . 
To  re^'-fo  fem.al  s 
Total  Second  (xradt-  (Vniti- 

cates  Issued 

'I  o  whites 

To  nejj^i'oes   

Tu  white  males 

To  white  females 

To  neai  o  males 

To  nejtj^ro  females. 
Total  Thii  d    (trade  Certili- 

caies    Issued 

'  o  whiles 

To  negroes 

T    white   males. .    . 
To  white  females 
To  negro  males     . .  . 
To  n  gro  females.  .  . 


School  Property — 

Total  school  houses   

For   whites 

For  negroes 

Total  brick 

For  whites 

For  negroes 

Total  frame 

For  whites 

For  negroes   

Total  h>g. 

For  whites   

Ft)r  negroes 

Total  rooms  in  school  houses 

For  whites 

For  net^roes 

Total  patent  desks 

Double  de-iks 

Single  desks 

Double  for  whites  . . 
Double  for  negroes . 
Single  for  whites.  .  . 
Single  for  negroes 
Total  square  yards  of  good 
blackboards 

For  whites 

For  negroes 


hS9n 

JOOI 

jC02 

•  •  • 

55 

50 

231 

181 

231 

221 

17  5 

22) 

10 

s 

;> 

110 

8) 

9") 

111 

91 

13) 

0 

S     . 

6 

1 

0 

0 

752 

40) 

r27 

625 

341 

432 

127 

64 

95 

183 

8S 

110 

4.2 

253 

322 

53 

;;3 

42 

74 

31 

bS 

719 

527 

548 

471 

33S 

327 

248 

189 

221 

181 

85 

81 

290 

253 

246 

108 

87 

81 

140 

1U2 

140 

■    • 


2,238 

2,342 

2,336 

1,707 

l,Ko: 

1791 

531 

54 1 

545 

13 

19 

17 

11 

17 

16 

•) 

•) 

1 

1 ,853 

2, 102 

2,112 

1,402 

1,611 

1 ,602 

451 

491 

510 

372 

2Jl 

207 

294 

173 

17a 

78 

48 

34 

.... 

3,091 

3,023 

2  349 

2.281 

742 

742 

•    .    ■    • 

27,138 

29,398 

19,124 

20,775 

8,014 

8.623 

15,231 

16,618 

3,893 

4,157 

.... 

6,910 

7,396 

.... 

1,104 

1,227 

36,021 

32,97R 

30,074 

25,509 

•   •   •   • 

5,947 

7,46U 

!» 

18m  V)01  1902 

Value  of  School  Proper hj— 

All  for  both  races $970,815  $1,066,904 

^'ot  owned  bv  Countv  Boards         9ft, 406  129,498 

Value  of  lots liM25  17,896 

For  whites S,S(X)  13  540 

For  ne^^roes 3.3*25  4,356 

A^alue  of  buildings m,'>Si  111,602 

For  whites 66,266  88,000 

For  negroes 20,015  23,602 

Own»-d  bv  Countv  Boards ....      $628,328  872,409  937,406 

Value  of  lots. .  .' 96,421  127,9-1  137,378 

For    whites 74,857  100,560  108,087 

For  negroes 21,564  27,421  29,292 

Value  of  buildings 424,433  596,250  646,482 

For  whites 352.873  506,623  556,754 

For  negroes . ' 71 .560  89, 627  89,728 

Value  of  furniture *107.474  109,175  114,477 

For  whites ^90,496  91 ,747  97,060 

For  negroes *16,978  17,428  17,417 

Value  of  apparatus 39,003  39,068 

For  whites 33,217  33,721 

P\)r  negroes 5,786  5,347 

♦Includes  apparatus. 

County  Lenj  fo7'  Schools — 

(Constitutional    limit,  3    mills 
minimum,  5  maximum.) 

Count'e^  levying  8      mills(Manatee)   

7        '*      (Manatee) 


a  ^i 


5  *' 25 

"             "           41  *'      1 

4i  "      5 

''            "           4i  '*      1 

"           4  "      10 

a                «(              >*  '*  1 

3i  '*  2 


1 

0 

0 

1 

.   32 

39 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  (bounties 45  45             45 

Ta.rathm  for  Sehooln — 

Ass^sable  propertv *$97,705,056  *$96,686,954  *$97,551.192 

One-mill  levy  (State) 97,705  96,686  97,551 

Collected   85,546  89,623  91,705 

Countv  levies 449.340  476,116  491,294 

Collected 443,5^81  388,961  446,798 

rolls  assessed 67,673  64,528  66,982 

Collected 39,218  35,364  38,733 

No .  Special  Tax  Dist's 155  226 

J)ist.  tax  assessed  

Collected X  3,740  f  66,688  68,776 


Total  school  tax  paid $572,485  $570,636         $646,012 

*  Cents  omitted  in  this  column.    %  More   collected  but   not  re- 
ported,    t  Much  of  this  not  handled  by  (yOimty  Boards. 


MeEToes ,  . 

'  Total  Hi>t  Cinde 


Total  t^nMnd  (ii-ailt- 
(-aH-K  Issuni 


Ti)  white  males  . , . 
'lo  whitp  feiiialt-s 


Total  Thiid   (Ji-ade  Umili- 

'o  whiles.    '.'.'.'-"."". 
To  iiearoes 

T     tthite   males.  .    . 

To  white  feniiiles      . 

To  ueiri-o  males     ... 

To  n  iri'o  females.  .  . 

Si-liiml  rrojurlil— 

Total  schoc)!  houses      . .    . 

For  negroes 

Total  hi'iok 

Foi- whiles 

For  n-'groes 

Total  frame 

Koi-  whites 

For  negroes  

Total  log 

For  whites 

For  negroes .    .    . 

Total  rooms iasuhoolhoiise-! 

Fov  whiles 

For  iietti-()es 

Total  patent  riesks 

Double  de-ks 

Single  desks 

Double  for  whites  . . 
Double  (or  neitroes. 
Single  foi-  whites.  . . . 
Single  fi>r  nejjroes  . 
Total  square  yards  of  good 

black  hoards 

For  whites 


12 

JS9f>  1901  1902 

Greatest  cost    per    cent. 

(Liberty  County) 10  8         

Greatest    cost    per    cent. 

(Lafayette  County) 13.4 

Lowest  cost  per  cent.  (Du- 
val County, 3  8  3.1  3. 

Financial  Summary  aiul BaJatwe  Sheet. 

^  Receipts,  as   itemized  ^bove  $732,926.00    $822  275.09    $903,402.70 

Borrowed  monev t 84,841.41        85,776.69 

5,   AVarrants    of  year  unpaid .  .    t'2,516.54     149  505.08      136,334  95 


Total 745,442.54  1,056,621,58  1  125,514.34 

Expenditures,  itm'z'd  above   598,927.20      774,870,33  792,918.87 
L<»ans,  debts,  a-id    old    war- 
rants paid t61. 322.42      178,343  53  230,281.43 

.   Cash  on   hand 85,192.92      103,407.72  102,314  04 


fc       Total 745,442.54    1,056,621.58  1,125,514.34 

-•» :(:  Included  in  receipts,     f  Incomplete. 

[  Total  indebtedness  of  County  Boards      $228,131 .83    $226,689.91 

^  Net  indebtedness   31    Cou   iv   Boards 

in  debt ' 158.933  25 

{  Net  casi  on  hand  of  14  County  Boards 

not  in  debt 34,^209. 14 

[   Net  indebtedness  of  22  Boards  in  debt        ., 177,991.65 

Net  cash  on  hand  of  23  Boards   not  in 
1_     debt 53,615.78 


'v 


u 


(^HAITKI?  II. 

Ohskrvatioxs  ox  the  F()RK(ioiN(;  Statistics. 

Total  Populatiovs,  ^fatr  ami  School — 

It  will  l>e  observed  that  the  ])OTnilati()iis  reported  are 
not  thoj*e  recorded  ni  the  T^iited  States  and  State  School 
<  'f»nsiis*^8  of  1000.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  all  facts 
^ni;d  percenta<res  fcniiid  by  comparison  with  past  census 
records  generally  increase  as  they  recede  from  the  year 
tlie  census  was  taken.  Tn  an  endeavor  to  overcome  pxa<j- 
jrerated  showinjrs,  fcdlowin^  1ihe  exaT!i])le  of  tlie  Ignited 
States  Commissioner  of  Edncation,  the  total  and  school 
]»opnlatioas  of  the  State  have  been  anjinieinted  for  each 
of  the  vears  1001  and  10{I2  bv  the  estimated  rate  of  an- 
iiual  increase,  which  has  b(^n  fonnd  to  vary  bnt  slightly 
in  a  def^ade  from  a  fixed  rate  per  cent.  These  corrfctions 
being  made,  all  ])ercentaj;es  and  other  fact.<i  based  on  po])- 
iilation  are  more  reliable  than  if  j)ast  census  reports  had 
been  employed. 

Xiinther  of  Schools — 

The  increase  in  Hie  number  of  schools  is  sho^-n  to  be 
1:^5  in  five  years,  then  a  falling  oft"  from  that  of  1.5  schocifi 
in  the  year  1002. 

No  pride  is  felt  in  this  increase.  Tt  would  have  sriven 
real  pleasure  had  the  re])ort  shown  a  decree*. «e  of  several 
hundred,  ])rovided  it  had  resulted  from  a  wise  and  ju- 
dicious consolidation  into  stronger  (mes  of  weak  one- 
teacher  schools. 

The  error  of  measuring  interest  and  advancement  in 
education  by  the  increase  in  the  nund>er  of  schools  is  pre- 
valent and  tends  to  oj)erate  ay:ains^  consolidation.  After 
nature  deliberation  and  close  refie'ti'^/i  u]>on  known  con- 
ditions  in  many  ]»arts  of  the  State,  1  jim  fully  nrnvlnced 
that  if  County  Boards  could  l)e  induced  to  muster  up  Ihe 
courage  to  reduce  the  i<i-hools  opercated  in  1002  from  1818 
fnr  >\hites  to  about  1200,  and  those  lor  negroes  from  »»52 
ti»  about  500,  that  the  children  would  be'  infinitelv  bet- 
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hT  iff  in  many  respects.    I  believe  the  school  enrollment 
and  average  attendance  would  be  as  large  or  even  larger 
ci:i'l  that  thousands  of  pupils  would  be     better    taught^ 
none  worse,  and  at  less  total  cost. 

The  statutory  three-nnle  limitation  in  the  establishment 
of  schooLs,  enforced  by  the  wisdom  of  many  County  Su- 
perintendents and  Boards,  courageous  enough  to  prevent 
suicidal  multiplication  of  schools  and  ruinous  scatter- 
ing of  funds,  have  cooperated  to  the  protection  of  the 
s<*h<)ol  sTstem. 

The  average  number  of  educable  youth  for  each  school 
with  the  actual  enrollment  and  attendance  and  the  same 
for  each  teacher  is  proof  positive  that  the  number  of 
schools  could  be  materiallv  reduced  wifhout  loss  in  edu- 
cational  advantage,  ])rovided  a  system  can-  be  devised  that 
will  cause  no  lo«s  in  attendance. 

The  Ir^tatistirs  of  1\H)2  show  an  averai^e  of  onlv  07  vouth 
of  school  age  for  every  school  conducted,  5*^  white  youth 
for  every  white  school  and  107  negro  youth  for  every 
negro  school.  Of  these  an  average  of  46  attended  school 
some,  .S8  white  and  CS  negro;  with  an  average. daily  at- 
tendiin(*e  of  only  81,  25  white  and  4(1  negro.  That  is,  if 
the  actual  attendance  at  all  schools  had  been  equally 
divided  there  would  have  been  but  25  children  at  each 
white  school  and  40  at  each  negro  s<*hool.  Tn  fact,  there- 
were  several  hundred  schools  wifh  an(  attendance  from 
100  to  500  pupils,  and  as  many  hundred  schools  too 
small  to  give  a  full  complement  of  work  to  one  teacher. 
The  numl^r  of  schools  must  then  be  greater  than  nece»s- 
sary  if  the  pupils  had  been  so  concentrated  as  to  permit 
prober  cla"^8ification. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  more  forcibly  by  considerinjoj 
the  number  of  youth  per  teacher  em])loyed.  In  1902,  the 
State  had  an  averaii^  of  51  youth  of  school  age  for  every 
teacher  employed,  40  whites  for  every  white  teadher  and 
82  negr<.es  for  every  negro  teacher.  Of  the^e  an  average 
of  85  per  teacher  attended  school  some,  28  whites  and  50 
negroes;  an  average  in  daily  attendance  of  only  28  per 
teacher,  10  whites  aild  85  negroes.  The  average  attend- 
a.nce  per  teacher  for  neither  whites  nor  ne<rroes  was  too 
great.  Now  couple  this  fact  with  the  further  one  t<hat 
hundreds  of  class-rooms  both  for  whites  and  negroe*^ 
have  doujble  the  number  in  daily  attendance  then  it  must 
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also  be  true  tbat  other  hundreds  of  cljuss-rooiiis  had  less 
than  half  the  number.  County  Superintendents  report 
several  hundred  schools  in  the  a^grejjafe  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  less  than  15  pupils  and  an  averajjje  attendance  of 
less  than  ten.  The  teacher  and  \he  ])upils  of  a  small 
school  in)  most  instances  are  to  be  pitinl  on  account  of 
lis  non-social  character,  its  want  of  educative  value 
through  lack  of  association  and  competition,  ifs  tendency 
to  produce  morbidity  and  selfishness.  Its  deadly  quiet 
and  want  of  emulation  are  killinii:  to  the  ambition  and 
synrit  of  child  life,  which  is  quickened  by  the  inspiration 
of  numbers. 

ScJwol  Enrollment — 

If  Florida  ranked  with  the  other  ?^fates  educationally 
as  hi^h  as  in  the  percentage  of  educable  youth  enii'olled 
in  the  schools,  there  would  be  room  for  much  congratu- 
lation. The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
1002  was  only  777  over  that  of  1001,  but  12.011  irirater 
Ihan  in  1800,  an  average  increase  of  about  2,000  a  year. 
This  is  scarcely  as  large  as  the  estimated  ])errcu1age  of 
increase  in  school  population.  Yet,  when  the  ]>ercentao:ft 
of  enrollment  of  the  United  States  in  1001  was  onlv  71. 2^ 
j)er  (*eut.,  in  Florida  the  same  iHM'ceiitajLre  was  for  wbiltes 
alone.  71.00  and  for  negroes  alonje,*  O.S.:?(J.  it  appears  Ihat 
this  State  is  not  far  behind  the  average  of  all  the  States 
in  seeking  to  improve  the  educational  oppor  I  unities  af- 
forded. 

But  upon  further  analys'is,  when;  it  is  shown  that  a 
total  of  53,750  youth  of  school  age,  out  of  a  total  of 
100,143,  failed  to  enter  the  srhools  at  all,  there  seems  to 
be  a  necessity  for  the  enac'tment  of  a  coinpiilfun^j)  at- 
tendance law.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  following, 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Oommissionfr  of  Edn<a- 
tion,  contrasting  the  percentages  of  youth  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  ten  of  the  thirty-three  States  and 
Territories  bavins:  a  Compulsory  law  with  ten  of  the 
Southern  States  having  no  such  law: 
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States  Withmil  CompnlHory 
Law. 

Per  Cent. 

Arkansas 72.04 

Mississippi  69.03 


Florida 


68.15 


North  Carolina 67.73 

Geor^a 65.37 

Texas 64.67 

Alabama 61.47 

Virginia 61-41 

South  Ca:oMna 60.52 

Louisiana 43.31 


States    With  CowjmJsory 
Lavi. 

Per  Cent. 

.Washington  89.85 

Nebraska 87.30 

Kansas 87.08 

Colorado 85.31 

Utah 82-51 

Maine 82.4S 

North   Dakota 81.26 

Vermont 8'l.26 

Oregon  82.11 

California  78.47 


The  above  vshowin^  is  certainly  an  argument  for  a  com- 
pulsory law.  This  is  supported  by  i:he  further  fact?  that 
the  two  States,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  operating 
uuder  compulsory  laws,  have  respectively  an  average  of 
7*^.82  and  78.59  in  every  100  youth  of  school  age  enrolled 
in  the  schools,  which  exceed  anv  of  the  other  States  not 
having  such  a  law. 

Average  Dailif  Attendance — 

This  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  actually  pres- 
ent at  school  each  day  for  the  school  term  The  inci'ease 
in  1902  over  1901  was  837,  and  was  10,029  in  the  six 
years  from  1890.  The  percentage  in  daily  attendance,  or 
the  nuuiber  attending  daily  for  each  100  ejirolled,  like 
the  enrollment  is  nearly  equal  to  the  general  average  in 
the  United  States.  This  shows  ^haL  those  who  decide  to 
go  to  school  at  all  attend  nearly  as  regular  as  youth  in 
the  other  States. 

One  fact  desening  special  njotice  is,  that  for  the  past 
two  years,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  the  negro  pupils  enrolled  attend^ 
more  regularly  than  the  w^hites.  The  average  number  in 
every  100  enrolled  present  every  day  was,  for  both  races 
()7,  whites  60,  negroes  69,  an  advantage  of  3  in  favor  of 
the  negroes. 

The  disparity  was  even  greater  in  1902,  the  average 
for  both  races  being  68.  whites  64,  negroes  70;  that  is,  6 
more  negroes  than  whites  in  every  100  pupils  enrolled 
were  present  at  school  every  day.  This  fact  may  indicate 
that  a  coiapulsory  law  is  needful  to  keep  white  pupils  in 
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the  schools,  though   one  of  the   diief  objections  urged 
against  compulsory  attendance  in  the  South  has  been  the 
conttfution  that  it  would  crowd  the  negro  s<\i()(  Is. 
A  cv;nij)arison  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
<5leiiroiled  in  ten  of  the  Compulsory  States  with  ten  of  the 
J<)Mm)n-c<nn]»uI.sory   States  strengthens  the  suggesti<m   that 
it  may  be  wise  for  the  latter  to  fall  into  line  with  all  the 
progressive  nations  of  the  earth  and  with  'ihe  rest  <»t'  the 
sisterhood  of  Stales  on  this  question.     The  following  is 
the  s'liowing: 

Comtm Iso rif   States. 

Per  Cent. 

Massachusetts  79.27 

Illinois 7H.51 

Indiana   75.47 

Connecticut  74.  r> 

Nevada  73.74 

Ohio  78.57 

Ve.mont  7H.26 

California 78  08 

Maine  78.05 

Pennsylvania 72.9(3 


Son.(\)nijtuhnr 

7   ^fdfis. 

Per  Cent. 

South   Carolina 

72.1;d 

Louisiana     

70.50 

Tennessee    

09.76 

Fjorida  

67.4H 

Texas  

6(3.58 

Geor^a  

<i8.61 

Arkansas 

62.6'> 

North   Carolina 

58.66 

Virjj:inia 

56  72 

Mississippi 

55.98 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  exhibited  above  in  favor 
of  the  Compulsory  States  in  the  per(»entage  <^f  youth  en- 
rolled this  latter  data  shows  an  average  daily  attendance 
in  ten  compulsory  Staites  of  74.70  against  04.48  in  ten 
non-compuli»ory  S'lutes:  that  i«,  10  pupils  more  in  every 
100  enndled  attend  school  every  day  in  the  Compulsory 
than  in  the  nKm-comjuilscu-y  States.  Is  an  attendance  of 
10  puj)ils  more  in  every  100  pupils  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sideration? 

Educational  StafuH  of  All  Youth — 

The  object  in  introducing  these  statistics  is  to  jsrhow  tho 
educational  status  of  all  youth  in  the  State,  whether  in 
school  or  out,  between  fi  and  21  years  of  age,  as  ascertain- 
ed and  reported  by  the  Counrty  Superintendents  when 
taking  the  school  census. 

The  most  important  facts  deducible  from  th:s  data  are 
the  following: 

.(a).  That  the  negroes  though  only  about  42  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  of  youth,  still  largely  outnumber  Ihe 


S^ejjroes 

Total   Hist  (iiade    (Vrlili- 

eat(s    Issued 

To  wl^ites 

To  negT(K\s 

o  white  males 
To  \vh  te  females.    . 
To  ne<rio  males.     .  . 
To  r  e^fo  femal  s 
Total  Sf^eond  Ciradt  Certifi- 
cates Issued 

To  whites     

To  negroes   

To  white  males 

To  white  females 

Tvj  neaio  males 

To  nejLrpo  females.    . 
Total  Thii  d    (rrade  Ceitili- 

cates    Issued 

'  o  whites 

To  negroes 

T  white  males. .  . . 
To  white  females  . . 
To  ne^ro  males  . .  . 
To  n  j^ro  females.  .  . 


m^G 

ii)ni 

j::02 

•  •  • 

55 

50 

231 

181 

231 

221 

17'. 

22) 

10 

s 

!> 

110 

8) 

O") 

111 

95 

13) 

9 

s     . 

t> 

1 

0 

0 

752 

40) 

127 

625 

341 

432 

127 

64 

95 

183 

8S 

110 

4.2 

253 

322 

53 

:;3 

42 

74 

31 

b'S 

719 

527 

548 

471 

33H 

327 

248 

189 

221 

181 

85 

SI 

290 

253 

246 

108 

87 

81 

140 

102 

140 

School  Prop^Tttf — 

Total  school  houses   

For   whites 

Ft)r  ne.i>Toes 

Total  brick 

For  whites 

For  negroes 

Total  frame 

For  whites 

For  negroes   

Total  log 

For  whites   

For  negroes 

Total  rooms  in  school  houses 

For  whites 

For  neeroes 

Total  patent  desks 

Double  de-iks 

Single  desks 

Double  for  whites  . . 
Double  for  negroes . 
Single  for  whites.  .  . 
Single  for  negroes .  . . 
Total  square  yards  of  good 
blackboards 

For  whites 

For  negroes 


2,238 

2,342 

2,336 

1,707 

l,Ko: 

1791 

531 

54! 

545 

13 

19 

17 

n 

17 

16 

•) 

') 

1 

1,853 

2, 102 

2.112 

1,402 

1,611 

1 ,602 

451 

491 

510 

372 

2il 

207 

294 

173 

173 

78 

48 

34 

*    ■    .    . 

3,091 

3,02a 

.... 

2  349 

2.281 

742 

742 

.    .    .    . 

27,138 

29,398 

•    •   •    • 

19,124 

20,775 

•    •   •    • 

8,014 

8.623 

15,231 

16.618 

.    .    .    . 

3.893 

4,157 

.    .    .    . 

6,910 

7,396 

.... 

1,104 

1,227 

36,021 

32,978 

.... 

30,074 

25,509 

■    •   •   • 

5,947 

7,461> 

1S!)(}  V)01  V,)02 

Value  i\f  School  PntptTty — 

All  for  both  races       $97o,S  15  $1,066,904 

Kot  owned  bv  Count v  Boards         9K4()6  1*29,498 

Value  of  lots IlM2o  17,896 

For  whites >>,S<X)  13  540 

For  negroes 3.3*25  4,356 

A^alue  of  buildings 80,2S1  111,602 

For  whites 66/266  88,000 

For  negroes *20,()15  23,602 

Owned  bv  C^juntv  Boards $6*28,328  872,409  937,406 

Value  of  lots.  .  .^ 96,421  127,9-^1  137,378 

For    whites   74,857  1(X),560  108,087 

For  negroes 21,564  -27,421  29,292 

Value  of  buildings 424,433  596,250  646,482 

For  whites 35*2,873  506,623  556,754 

For  negroes. - 71,560  ssn627  89,728 

Value  of  furniture *107.474  109,175  114,477 

For  whites *  90,496  91 ,747  97,060 

For  negroes *16,978  17,428  17,417 

Value  of  apparatus 39,003  39,068 

For  whites 33,217  33,721 

For  negroes 5,786  5,347 

■^Includes  a])paratus. 

Cout ity  Levy  for  S<  hoofs — 

(Constitutional    limit,  3    mills 
minimum,  5  maximum.) 

Oounte>  levying  8      mills(Manatee)   

7        **      (Manatee) 


5  ** 25 

a                 "              4J^  '*  1 

4i  "  '.'..'.'.'.'.  5 

''             *'           4i  '*      1 

'*           4  "      10 

**             **           3i  '*  2 


1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

39 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  ( /ounties 45  45             45 

Ta.ratUm  for  Sf'hooli^ — 

Assessable  pro  pert  v *$97,705,056  *$96,686,954  *$97,551.192 

One-mill  levy  (Stat«) 97,705  96,686  97,551 

Collected   85,546  89,623  91,705 

County  levies 449.340  476,116  491,294 

Collected 443,i^81  388,961  446,798 

rolls  assessed 67,673  64,528  66,982 

i^ollected 39,218  35,364  38,733 

No.  Special  Tax  Dist's 155  2*26 

I>ist.  tax  assessed  

Collected 1 3,740  f  56,688  68,776 


Total  school  tax  paid $572,485  $570,636         $646,012 

*  Cents  omitted  in  this  column.    X  More    collected  but   not  re- 
ported,   t  Much  of  this  not  handled  by  ("o^inty  Boards. 


1806  1901  '       1902 

trer  Cent,  of  School  Taxes  Collected, 

One-mill  tax 87  94  94 

County    levies *99  82  91 

Polls 58  55  58 

*  Including  polls  and  back  taxes  all  reported  together. 

Becelpts  and  Sources  of  School  Fundn, 

Cash  on  hand $  60,244.65  $  89,128. 19  $  101,452.11 

Connty  levies  (for  year).  .  .        443,981.37  388  961.57  446,798.74 

County  levies  (back  taxes) .  .        12,923.42  73  084.58  78,191.24 

Poll  taxes  (for  year) 39,218.00  35,364  00  38,733.00 

Poll  taxes  (back  taxes) 20,680.00  11,171.00 

District  tayes.  .  .                                3.740.95  *53.574  78  *99, 182.75 

Interest  apportionment  .....        37,452.60  33,751.35  30 130.00 

One-mill  apportionment 90,510.45  97,503.90  82,857.5a 

Non-resident  prnils 455.35  932.44  803.03 

Examination  fees 2,313.71  1 432.CX)  1.932.40 

Other  sources 42,085.50  27,865.28  12,150.93^ 

Total  receipts $732,926  00  $822  275.09  $903,402.70 

*  Includes  back  district  taxes . 

Total  E,TpeT}diture.s  for  5c7<oo/.s*. 

Both  races $598,927.20  $774,870.33  $792,918.87 

For  schools  proper 516,661.42  683,369.76  698,935.7^ 

.  For  adm's*tion  etc 82,265.78  91,500.57  93,983.08 

For  Schools  Proper,  Itemized. 

School    ots 1,665.85  4.316.56  2,087.69 

New  buildings 16,756.84  65,797.22  72,354.20 

Eepairs 5,940.64  13,452.45  10,241.63 

Furniture *7,553.97  12,152.98  12,657.47 

Apparatus 3,333.26  2,120.87 

Insurance 1,489.95  2,975.87  2,166.25 

Kent 1,401.25  2,035.25  2.0f^6.0R 

Janitors 3,129.50  4,976.00  5,612.  la 

Fuel ..  1,960.49  2,' 47.81 

•Free  books 475.85  2,683.98  2,125.52 

Transportation  of  pupils        3,225.12  5,427.44 

Incidentals t3,733  35  7.946.93  10  073.40 

Salaries  of  teachers 474,514.22  558  513.70  569,735.33 

*  Includes  apparatus     t  Includes  fuel. 
For  Administration,  etc.,  Itemized. 

Salares  of  Supts 30  289  06  31,770.66  32,373.00 

Travel 'g  Exps.  Supts     .             995  45  1. 141.83  2,203.23 

Per  diem,  etc.,  of  boards          6,881.11  9,605  84  9,089.32 

County  treasurers 9,051.45  9,826.71  8,667. 8R 

Incidentals  for    Supts  & 

Boards 4.036  98  4,081. 21  4  351 .93 

Printing 1,843,34  1,921.40 

Teachers    examinations          2,593.68  2,249.16  2,755.03 

County  line  pupils 444.70  537  59  825  87 

Institutes  &  Sum.  Sch'ls          3  757.28  1,387.49  1,228.50 

Books,  etc, 1,401.31  833.72 

Interest  on  debts  &  oans         7765.19  16,430.62  18,282.31 


/ 

/ 
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ism  luot  19    . 

Other  purposes. *16,450.88  11,224.81  11,450.89 

*  Includes  amounts  not  iteniized  as  in  later  reports. 
Total  Cost  of  Schools  hi/  Races. 

White  schools $467,414.40  $621,242.26    $628,769.26 

Schools  proper 562,124.26  568,095.48 

Adminls't'n    (pro-rated)     59,11H.0<1  60,673.78 

Negrro  schools 131,512.80  153,628.07  164,149  61 

Schools  proper 121,245.50  130,840.31 

Adminis^'n{pro   rated)        32,382.57  33,309.30 

Per  Capita  Cost  of  Schools  Onintituj  Both  Bftccs. 

P«-r  inhabitant $1.27  $141  $141 

Per  youth  of  school  a^e               3  92  4.73  4.77 

Per  pupil  enrolled 5  97  6  94  7  05 

Per  pupil  in  daily  atten- 
dance                 9.06  10.29  10.41 


$1.27 
3  92 
5  97 

9.06 

1  72 

5  42 
7  35 

Per  Capita  Cost  of  White  Schools. 

Per  white  inhabitant.  .  1  72  1  94  1.92 
Per  white  youth  of  school 

a^e 5  42  6  54  6.52 

Per  white  pupil  enrolled  7  35  9  13  9.04 
Per  white  pupil  in    dai  v 

attendance *  11.13  13.74  13.60 

Per  Capita  Cost  (f  Ntujro  Sch(K>Js . 

Per  negro  inhabitant.  .  .  $  .68  $  .68  $  .70 
Per  nejrro  youth  of  school 

age 1  98  2.23  2  38 

Per  negro  punii  enrtillea  3.5s  3  53  3.83 
Per  negro  pupil  in  daily 

attendance 5.45  5. 10  5.49 

One  Mill  Tax  Apportvuimcht — 

J^argest    receipt     for  $L 

paid  (.fackson  (;();..    .  $2.96  $3.46  

I^argest      receipt    for  $1 

paid  (Gadsden  C'o  ).    . 
Small 3st    )'eceipt    for    $1 

paid  (Dade  (-ounty).  . . 

Factfi  RelatuL(j  to  Coanfy  Supcri ntaulents — 

Total  class  rooms  to  visit 

Total  visits    made 

Average  salary 

Highest  salary    (Hillsbo- 

i;«>ugh  ('Ounty) 

Lowest  salary     (Liberty 

County) 

Highest  salary  including 

trav'gexp's  (Hi  Isbort) 

County) 

Cost  per  cent     compared 

with  cost  of  all  teachers 
Greatest   cost    pei*    cent. 

(Calhoun  County). ..... 


$3  11 

.17 

.30 

.31 

'iulents — 

2,668 
$673  (>9 

3,281 

2,307 

$7i'6.01 

3,256 

3,091 

$719.40 

1,5(X).0() 

1,835.00 

1,800.00 

150.00 

175  00 

175.00 

1,8a)  00 

2,188.50 

2,100.00 

6  6 

5  7 

5.7 

14.4 

JS93  1901  1902 

Greatest  cost    per    cent. 

(Liberty  County) 10  8        

Greatest    cost     per    cent. 

(Lafayette  (bounty) 13.4 

Lowest  cost  per  cent.  (Du- 
val County, 3  8  3.1  3. 

Flnaiif/lal  Suimnaru  niul  Balance  Sheet 

I  Receipts,  as   itemized  h bo ve  $732,926.00    $822  275.09    $903,402.70 

Borrowed  money t   84,841.41        85,776.69 

5,   AVarrants    of  year  unpaid.  .    tl2,516.54     149  505.08      136,334  95 

Total 745,442.54  1,056,621,58   1  125,514.34 

Expenditures,  itm'z'd  above  598,927.20  774,870,33  792,918.87 
L<»ans,  debts,  a'ld    old    war- 

;       rants  paid t61. 322.42  178,343  53  230,281.43 

Cash  on   hand 85,192.92  103,407.72  102,314  04 


fc       Total 745,442.54    1,056,621.58  1,125,514.34 

i'  :J:  Included  in  receipts,     f  Incomplete 

[  Total  indebtedness  of  County  Boards      $228,131.83    $226,689.91 
Net  indebtedness  31   Cou  iv   Hoards 

in  debt \ 158.933  25 

{   Net  casi  on  hand  of  14  ('ountv  Boards 

not  in  debt  S4,-209.14 

f   Net  indebtedness  of  22  Boards  in  debt        177,991 .65 

Net  cash  on  hand  of  23  Boards   not  in 
debt 53,615.78 


•N 


r.i 


CHAVTVAl  II. 

Ohskrvatioxs  Ox\  the  F(>F{K(;oiN(i  Statistics. 

Total  PopuhiiUn}^,  Sitatr  uuil  School — 

It  will  l>e  observed  that  the  poinilations  reported  are 
not  thoi*e  rec(»rc!t(l  in  the  T^iited  States  and  State  School 
<'onsiises  of  1000.  It  has  long'  been  noticed  that  all  facts 
5in;d  percentages  found  bv  comparison  with  ]iast  census 
records  generally  increase  as  they  recede  from  the  year 
the  censns  was  taken.  In  an  endeavor  to  overcome  exa<;- 
^erated  showinjrs.  followinir  i^lie  exam])le  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  total  and  school 
]>opnlations  of  the  State  have  been  anj^mented  for  each 
of  the  vears  1901  and  1002  bv  the  estimated  rate  of  an- 
inial  increase,  Avhich  has  b(»en  found  to  vary  but  slijrhtly 
in  a  de<^ade  from  a  fixed  rate  per  cent.  These  corrections 
being  made,  all  percentages  anji  other  facts  based  on  po])- 
nlation  are  more  reliable  than  if  j)ast  census  reports  had 
been  employed. 

Xiinther  of  f^rhoolM — 

The  increase  in  t'lie  number  of  schools  is  sho^-n  fo  be 
l.*^5  in  five  years,  then  a  falling  oft*  from  that  of  15  schoris 
in  the  year  1002. 

No  pride  is  felt  in  thii*  increase.  It  would  have  given 
real  pleasure  had  the  re]K)rt  shown  a  decrease  of  several 
Inindrt^d,  ])rovided  it  had  resulted  fr(mi  a  wise  and  ju- 
dicious consolidati^m  into  stronger  (mes  of  weak  one- 
teacher  schools. 

The  error  of  measuring  interest  and  advancement  in 
education  by  the  in<-rease  in  the  nund>er  of  schools  is  pre- 
valent and  tends  to  operate  a^ains^  consolidation.    After 
21' J! tore  deliberation  and  close  retie.'li^ji  upon  known  con- 
ditions in  many  ]»arts  of  The  State,  I  am  fully  <  (mvin<*ed 
that  if  County  Boards  could  l)e  ind'iced  to  muster  up  the 
courage  to  reduce  the  .schools  o])erated  in  1002  from  1818 
fur  n  bites  to  about  1200,  and  those  jcr  negroes  from  »I52 
tj»   about  500,  that  the  children  would  be  intinitelv  bet- 
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ffT  i  fT  in  many  respectg.    T  believe  the  school  enrollment 
and  average  attendance  would  be  as  large  or  even  larger 
<iri«i  that  thousands  of  pupils  would  be     better    taught^ 
none  worse,  and  at  less  total  cost. 

The  statutory  t^hree-nnle  liniitaMon  in  the  establishment 
of  schooLs,  enforced  bv  the  wisdom  of  nianv  Count v  Su- 
perintendents  and  Boards,  courageous  enough  to  prevent 
suicidal  nmltiplioation  of  schools  and  ruinous  scatter- 
ing of  funds,  have  cooperated  to  the  protection  of  the 
school  sTStem. 

The  average  number  of  educable  youth  for  each  school 
with  the  actual  enrollment  and  attendance  and  the  same 
for  each  teacher  is  proof  positive  that  the  number  of 
schools  could  be  materiallv  reduced  without  losis  in  edu- 

r 

cational  advantage,  provided  a  system  can  be  devised  that 
will  cause  no  lovss  in  attendance. 

The  Ktatisfti<'s  of  1902  show  an  avpra<2?e  of  only  07  youth 
of  school  age  for  every  school  conducted,  58  white  youth 
for  every  white  school  and  107  negro  youth  for  every 
negro  school.  Of  these  an  average  of  4fi  attended  school 
some.  *^8  white  and  OfJ  negro;  with  an  average. daily  at- 
tendance of  oinly  81,  25  white  and  40  negro.  That  is,  if 
the  actual  attendance  at  all  schools  had  been  equally 
divided  there  would  have  been  but  25  children  at  each 
white  school  and  46  at  each  negro  school.  Tn  fact,  there- 
were  several  hundred  schools  with  an(  attendance  from 
100  to  500  pupils,  and  as  many  hundred  sc^hools  too 
small  to  give  a  full  complement  of  work  to  one  teanh-er. 
The  number  of  schools  must  then  be  greater  than  nece»s- 
sary  if  the  pupils  had  been  so  concentrated  as  to  permit 
proper  cla^^isification. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  more  forcibly  by  considerinjg 
the  number  of  youth  per  teacher  employed.  In  1902,  the 
State  had  an  averas^e  of  51  youth  of  school  age  for  every 
teacher  employed,  40  whites  for  every  white  teaciher  and 
82  negrc.es  for  every  negro  teacher.  Of  these  an  average 
of  85  per  teacher  attended  school  some,  28  whites  and  50 
negroes;  an  average  in  daily  attendance  of  only  28  per 
teacher,  10  whites  aild  85  negroes.  The  average  attend- 
a.nce  per  teacher  for  neither  whites  nor  neeroes  was  too 
great.  Xow  couple  this  fact  with  the  further  one  tthat 
hundreds  of  class-rooms  both  for  whites  and  negroef* 
have  double  the  number  in  dailv  attendance  then  it  must 
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also  be  true  that  other  hundreds  of  class-rooms  had  Ies» 
than  half  the  number.  County  Superintendents  report 
several  hundred  schools  in  the  a^gre^ate  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  less  than  15  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  ten.  The  tea^'her  and  ^he  pupils  of  a  small 
school  ins  most  instances  are  to  be  pitied  on  account  of 
its  non-social  character,  its  want  of  educative  value 
through  lack  of  association  and  competition,  its  tendency 
to  produce  morbidity  and  selfishness.  Its  deadly  quiet 
and  want  of  emulaftion  are  killing  to  the  ambition  and 
si>irit  of  child  life,  which  is  quickened  by  the  inspiration 
of  numbers. 

ScJiool  Enrollment — 

If  Florida  ranked  with  the  other  ?Nhites  educationally 

• 

as  high  as  in  the  percentage  of  educable  youth  enii'olled 
in  the  schools,  there  would  be  room  for  much  congi^atu- 
lation.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
1002  was  only  777  over  that  of  11)01.  but  1:1,011  iri'eater 
than  in  1800,  an  average  increase  of  about  2.000  a  year. 
This  is  scarcely  a,s  large  as  the  estimated  ]>er(^en,tap:e  of 
increase  in  school  population.  Yet,  when  the  i)ercpntage 
of  enrollment  of  the  Ignited  States  in  1001  was  onlv  71.20 
j)er  cent.,  in  Florida  the  sjime  ]>er(*er.tag(*  was  for  whi'tes 
alone.  71.00  and  for  negroes  alonje,*  0:^.:?0.  it  appears  that 
this  State  is  not  far  behind  the  average  of  all  the  States 
in  seeking  to  improve  the  educational  0])portunities  af- 
forded. 

But  upon  further  analyses,  when;  it  is  shown  that  ri 
total  of  53,750  youth  of  school  age,  out  of  a  total  of 
100,143,  failed  to  enter  the  schools  at  all,  there  seems  to 
be  a  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  a  compiiUorj)  at- 
tendance law.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  following, 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  .Edn<a- 
tion,  contrasting  the  percentages  of  youth  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  of  ten  of  the  thirty-three  States  and 
Territories  bavins:  a  Compulsory  law  with  ten  of  the 
Southern  States  having  no  such  law: 
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States  Withovf  Compuliory  States    With  CowjmJsipy 

Law,  Lain. 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

Arkansas 72.04  .Washington 89.85 

Mississippi  69.03  Nebraska 87.30 

Florida  •68.15  Kansas 87.08 

North  Carolina 67.73  Colorado 85.31 

Georgia 65.37  Utah 82-51 

Texas 64.67  Maine 82.43 

Alabama 61.47  North    Dakota 81.26 

Virginia 61-41  Vermont .81.26 

South  Ca.oMna 60.52  Oregon  82.11 

Louisiana 43.31  California  78.47 

The  above  showing  is  oertainly  an  argument  for  a  com- 
pulsory  law.  This  is  supported  by  i:he  further  faoi«  that 
tlie  two  States,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  o])erating 
under  r(>m]mlsory  laws,  have  respectively  an  average  of 
7^182  and  78.59  in  every  100  youth  of  school  age  enrolled 
,  in  the  schools,  which  exceed  anv  of  the  other  States  not 
having  such  a  law. 

Average  Daili/  Attendance — 

This  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  actually  pres- 
ent at  school  each  day  for  the  school  term  The  inci*ease 
in  1902  over  1901  wa.s  837,  and  was  10,029  in  the  si:i 
years  from  189().  The  percentage  in  daily  attendance,  or 
the  number  attending  daily  for  each  100  enrolled,  like 
the  enrollment  is  nearly  equal  to  the  general  average  in 
the  United  States.  This  shows  ^hat  tliose  who  decide  to 
go  to  school  at  all  attend  nearly  as  regular  as  youth  in 
the  other  States. 

One  fact  deserving  special  njotice  is,  that  for  the  past 
two  years,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  the  negro  pupils  enrolled  attended 
more  regularly  than  the  whites.  The  average  number  in 
every  100  enrolled  present  every  day  was,  for  both  races 
()7,  whites  60,  negroes  69,  an  advantage  of  3  in  favor  of 
the  negroes. 

The  disparity  was  even  greater  in  1902,  the  average 
for  both  races  being  68.  whites  64,  negroes  70;  that  rs,  6 
more  negroes  than  whites  in  every  100  pupils  enrolled 
were  present  at  school  every  day.  This  fact  may  indicate 
that  a  coiapulsory  law  is  needful  to  keep  white  pupils  in 
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S(li04)ls,  thoug-b  one  of  the  chief  objeetions  urged 
list  compiilsory  atter»d«ance  in  the  South  hju,  been  the 
trntion  that  it  would  crowd  the  ne^ro  srjoc  Is. 
(•(unparison  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
iled  in  ten  of  the  Conipulsorv  States  with  ten  of  the 
coni]»ul.s<>ry  States  stren^'ihr^ns  the  su5r;i!:estiou  that 
ay  be  wise  for  the  bitter  to  fall  into  line  with  all  the 
re.<sive  nations  <>f  the  earth  and  with  'ilie  rest  of  the 
rhood  of  States  on  this  question.  The  following  is 
s!]  lowing: 

Per  Cent.  "  Per  Cent. 

sachusetts  79.27     South   Carolina 72.16 

ois 78.;)!     Louisiana     70.50 

ana   75.47    Tennessee  09.75 

lecticut  74.1'»     Fioiida  67.48 

Ida  73.74    Texas  66.5;] 

78.57     Georgia ♦'•'^.61 

nont  78.26     Ark'ansas 62.65 

ornia 78  08     North   Carolina  58.66 

le 78.05     Viry:inia 56  72 

isylvania 72.96     Mississippi 55.98 

addition  to  the  advantages  exhibited  above  in  favor 
le  (,'onipulsory  States  in  the  per4»entage  (\f  youth  en- 
d  this  latter  data  slnnvs  an  average  daily  attendance 
Ml  coni]ails4n*y  Suites  of  74.70  against  G4.48  in  ten 
•onipuli*ory  S<iiites;  that  i«,  10  pupils  more  in  every 
enrolled  attend  school  every  day  in  the  (.onipulsory 

in  the  n/on-conij>ulsory  States.  Is  an  attendance  of 
u])ils  more  in  every  100  pupils  a  matter  of  no  con- 
ation ? 

'.ational  f^tafus  of  All  Youth — 

e  object  in  introducing  these  statistics  is  to  show  tho 

ational  status  of  all  youth  in  the  State,  whether  in 

>1  or  out,  between  G  and  21  years  of  age,  as  ascertain- 

nd  reported  by  the  County  Superintendents  when 

g  the  school  census. 

e  mo«t  important  facts  deducible  from  th:s  data  are 

^Ilow^ing: 

.  That  the  negroes  though  only  about  42  per  cent. 

»  whole  number  of  youth,  still  largely  outnumber  Ihe 
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whites  in  the  two  lowest  grades,  then  gradually  decline 
in  proportion  as  the  grades  rise,  fallinig  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whites  in  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  to  a  fraction  over 
18  per  cent,  of  the  whites  in  the  grades  above. 

(b).  That  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  whites  after 
passing  the  Fourth  Reader  is  quite  perceptible. 

(c).  That  there  was  a  reduction  of  over  40  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  illiterates  between  10  anl  21  years  of 
age  in  four  yeai*s;  and  that  the  reduction  of  white  illit- 
erates in  that  time  was  twice  as  great  as  of  the  black. 

(d).  That  the  census  of  defective  youth  was,  to  say  the 
least,  very  carelessly  and  imperfectly 'taken. 

Educational  Status  of  Youth  Enrolled. 

This  data  was  presented  because  required  annually  in 
the  blanks  for  reports  furnished  County  Superintendents. 
It  does  ni>t  rei:)ort  the  educational  status  of  all  the  youth 
like  the  sitatistics  above,  only  those  enrolled  in  the 
schools.  The  facts  are  reported  by  the  teachers  and 
are  much  more  reliable,  as  far  as  they  go,  than  those  re- 
ported above. 

They  show  practically  the  same  facts  except  a  greater 
disparity  in  the  percentage  of  negroes  that  reach  the 
Fifth  Reader  and  '•^Higher  Branches."  The  percentages  a« 
compare?!  with  the  whites  falling  to  22  per  cent,  in  the 
former  class  and  to  9  per  cent,  in  the  la/tter.  Only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  negro  youth  pursue  their  educa- 
tion beyond  the  Fifth  Reader,  and  about  14  per  cent  ot 
the  white  youth. 

Number  of  Different  Teachers — 

This  information  is  separated  from  the  number  of 
Teachers'  positionis  filled,  that  the  exact  number  of  indi- 
vidual teachers,  tkeir  race,  sex,  age,  years  experience  in 
teaching,  and  all  kindred  facts  relating  to  them  may  be 
known. 

One  of  the  best  indications  that  the  schools  of  the  State 
are  developing  along  modern  lines  of  thongbt  is  the  conr 
stant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  female  teachers.  In 
this  respect  the  State  system  of  schools  is  approximating 
the  normal  standard  in  the  United  States. 

This  may  occur  to  some  as  an  unimportant  topic  upon 
vhich  to  spend  many  words,  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  so 
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indicative  that  the  educational  status  of  a  school  system 
fan  l>e  nieamired  very  justly  by  its  percentage  of  male 
teachers.  If  abnormally  large  the  system  may  be  esti 
mated  as  non-progressivve,  inactive  and  over-burdened 
with  a  large  i)er  cent,  of  j)ers(ms  using  the  professioni  as 
a  stepping  stone,  or  as  a  convenience  until  something 
else  turns  up,  mere  school-keepers  who  will  not  attend 
Institutes,  Summer  Schools,  or  otherwise  apply  them- 
selves, or  spend  a  dollar  to  supply  the  means  of  getting 
up  with  and  keeping  abreast  with  modern  lines  of  thought 
and  development  in  the  teaching  profession.  Some  are 
using  the  profession  for  subsistence  and  small  revenue 
only;  esteeming  it  as,  and  really  making  of  it  an  easy  job, 
because  too  indolent  to  obtain  and  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  other  work.  ^ 

Men  are  absolutely  needed  in  the  profession,  but  when 
a  system  of  schools  is  found  with  more  than  25  per  cent. 
of  all  its  teachers  males,  investigation  is  likely  to  disclose 
it  weak  in  proportion  to  the  excess.  There  may  be  states 
that  rank  very  well,  and  that  have  many  good  schools 
where  there  are  more  than  one-fourth  male  teachers,  but 
many  dark  corners  arfe  almost  sure  to  be  found  wtt<hin  the 
territory  which  hoM  the  general  average  dk>wn  and  are 
the  real  cause  why  the  percentage  of  males  is  so  large. 

Why  is  the  proposition  true  that  the  value  of  a  school 
system  is  enhanced  by  the  employment  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  women  teachers?  It  is  because  over  80  per 
cent,  of  all  tlie  pupils  iui  the  public  schools  are  found 
between  the  Chart  and  Fifth  Reader  Classes  inclusive, 
and  women,  as  a  rule,  are  by  nature  the  logical  teachers 
of  children  of  those  ages,  nor  need  male  teachers  feel  hurt 
that  the  truth  is  true,  or  that  it  is  proclaimed. 

That  the  healthy  development  of  the  system  in  this 
State  and  its  near  approach  to  the  best  may  be  shown, 
the  followiiig  facts  aJ'e  given:  The  percentage  of  male 
teachers  "employed  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was  28.8, 
in  Florida  in  1902,  32  per  cent.,  29  per  cent,  of  the  white 
teachers  and  41  per  cent  of  the  negro  teachers.  The  last 
percentage  is  offered  as  one  fact  in  support  of  the  above 
claim,. and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  peroeiirtage  of 
colored  male  teachers  will  decrease  largely  in  in  the  next 
bienninm.  The  number  of  white  male  teachers  in  1896 
was  753 ;  in  1901,  645 ;  in  1902,  623,— a  decrease  of  22  in 
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the  last  year  aiiO  VM)  in  the  six  years,  while  the  white 
teiiale  teachvi-s  incre-iK^Hl  in  like  ratio. 

T'lie  in^^i'O  iiwUe  ttiirhers  miuibtred  l!l):{  in  180(;,  202  iii 
IIMII,  and  2T(>  in  1002,  a  derrease  of  only  IT  in  six  years, 
wliile  the  increase  in  negro  female  teaehers  was  niueh 
lar.;^(  r.  It  is  a  rei,n'ettable  fact  that  iu  the  past  six  years 
tfie  edncaiive  value  of  tlie  ne^ro  schools  has  ini])rovf(l 
but  little,  but  the  cause  is  fartlier  to  seek  than  in  the 
larjre  percentajie  of  indoUnt  male  t(»achers. 

AVhen  the  public  school  system  in  Florida  in  ISTO  was^ 
in  its  infancy  and  confcs^jed  by  all  exrept  by  those  then 
euigapd  in  teachinj^,  to  be  wtak  and  worthless,  over  (>."> 
jH-T  ciiit.  iif  all  the  tca"hcT's  wm'  males.  Iti  ISSI).  when 
the  schools  had  im]»roved  ))ut  sli.ii:htly,  over  (11  i)er  cent. 
were  males.  In  the  next  decaiie  much  projrress  was  made, 
so  in  ISOO  the  percentage  of  nuile  teachers  b.ad  fallen-  to 
4S;  marked  ])ro«Tess  characterized  the  next  decade,  and 
the  ]>ercentajxe  of  male  t<*achers  in  1000  was  »U».0 :  since 
tlvat  time  the  pen-enta^e  of  males  has  droiUM d  to  '^2,  and 
the  irood  work  may  continue  y(»t  awhile  with  ])rotit. 

Now.  in  furdu^r  substantiation  of  the  ]M)sition  assum- 
ed, will  be  intr()d;i(Md  th*^  i>erccntatres  of  male  tt^•lchers 
employed  in  ten  of  the  States  recoj^nizrd  as  h^adinji:  in 
matters  educatior;aI  in  com]>arlson  with  those  in  ten 
States  not  recojrnized.  exce]>t  within  their  own  confines, 
as  leaders  in  ])ublic  education  : 


Massachusetts    H  0 

Connoeticut  0.0 

Kbode  Island 9  1 

Vermont ' 12  0 

Npw  Jprsoy    .: 13.2 

New  York  14  o 

Iowa 16.5 

California  17  0 

Wisconsin 1 7.0 

^  Michigan  18.9 

Florida 


West  Virj^inia  57  0 

Arkansas 54  H 

Tennf^ssee 58.0 

New  Mexico 58  0 

No7th   Carolina    47  7 

Texas 46.4 

Kentucky    44  H 

South   Carolina  48  6 

Georgia    41.8 

Oklahoma  42.8 

32.0 


Xionhrr  of  Trachers'  Positions  Filled — 

Thija  item  of  statistics  is  of  little  value  further  than  to 
show  the  niiml>er  of  teachers  required,  should  all  the 
schools  begin  at  the  same  time,  which  is  never  the  ease, 
and  seldom  agreeable  to  all  patrons.     It  also  shows  by 
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comparison  with  the  number  of  different  teachers  tho 
number  teaching  more  than  one  school;  for  example,  in 
19ii'2,  there  were  2,701)  different  teachers,  but  3,256  po- 
8itionls  filled,  457  more  than  teachers — 273  in  white 
schools  and  182  in  negro.  This  457  i^  presumably  the 
numler  teaching  a  second  s^'hool,  thou<ih  this  is  only  an 
a])proxin]ation,  since  some  teachers  are  quite  enter])rising 
in  securing  positions  and  teach  a  third  school,  which  is 
possible  with  the  SO  day  term  obtaining  in  m:»ny  ccmnties; 
in  fact,  now  and  then,  one  teaches  a  fourth  school,  by 
lopping  off  a  week  or  two  from  the  term  or  by  ininning 
into  another  school  year. 

The  ne<*essity  of  having  to  seek  more  than  one  srhool 
to  keep  employed  has  its  advanitacres  and  disadvantages. 
It  is  the  cause  of  some  teaching  with  a  divided  mind  and 
with  but  half  energy,  the  other  half  being  consumed  in 
seeking  another  ]K)»«5ition.  ^Many  of  such  teachers  seem 
pof^sessed  of  an  unsettled  and  roving  spirit,  and  never  do 
really  commit  themselves  to  the  work  of  im|)roving  con- 
ditions in  the  community  where  at  work,  their  real  inter- 
est seeming  to  center  nowhere.  The  chief  actiVity  of 
many  of  t^his  class  displavs  itself  more  in  seeking  po- 
sitions than  in  any  other  way,  while  if  there  was  but  one 
position  to  be  had,  the  roving  disposition  would  be  curbed 
and  many  would  settle  (|own  with  determination  to  im- 
prove the  cinditiouiS  in  the  one  place  where  thej  must 
remain  for  the  year.  The  majority  of  those  seeking  and 
obtaining  more  than  one  school  are  energetic,  live  teach- 
ers, and  a  double  advantage  results  from  their  course. 
First,  to  the  teachers  through  constant  employment,  en- 
abling them  to  live  by  their  profession;  second,  to  the 
pupils  coming  under  the  in3tru<?tion  of  more  earnest  and 
skilled  teachers  than  would  accept  or  lie  assigned  to  the 
schools  except  for  the  advantage  of  this  continuous  em- 
ployment. 

In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  school  term  it  would 
likely  be  a  gain  in.  every  way  if  there  were  only  teachers 
enough  to  open  half  the  schools  tit  a  lime,  so  that  all 
teachers  could  be  assured  of  continuous  service  and  of 
sure  support  from  teaching.  It  \^ouid  mean  more  skillful 
teaching  for  all  the  pupils  and  in  the  aggregate  great  edu- 
cational gain.  One-half  the  persons  now  attempting  to 
play  the  role  of  teacher  for  a  part  of  the  year  and  idle 
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mostly  the  other  part,  would  be  driven  to  seek  constant 
employment  in  some  prcductive  avenue  for  which  better 
fittted. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inaugurating  such  a 
s.ystem,  with  a  short  school  term,  grow  out  of  the  patrons 
themselves,  who,  as  soon  as  they  learn  a  neighboring 
school  has  opened,  at  once  conjclude  that  then  is  the  most 
opportune  time  for  their  school  to  be  conducted  and  be- 
come clamorouiS  for  theirs  to  beg'n.  Superintendents  and 
Boards,  in  self-defense,  find  some  kind  of  a  teacher,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  little  regarding  teaching  ability  ,ex 
amination  laws,  or  anything;  else  until  the  clamor  is 
hushed.  Some  one  is  certificated  under  some  subterfuge 
and  set  to  work.  The  parents  themselves  are  theiij  pri- 
marily the  cause  of  the  employment  of  a  large  percentage 
of  weak  teachers  and  their  children  pay  the 'penalty  for 
their  impatience  and  want  of  regard  for  qualifications  in 
teachers. 

It  is  true  that  the  scrupulous  and  courageous  superin- 
tendent will  not  be  coerced  in  such  manner,  but  unfortun- 
ately for  the  children  and  the  cause  of  education  all  are 
not  as  scrupulous  or  courageous  as  the  good  of  education 
demands  they  should  be. 

Average  Length  of  School  Term — 

This  item  of  statistics  and  the  following,  Average 
Days  Schooling  Given  for  Every  Child,  are  the  most  im^ 
portant  presented  and  reveal  the  weakness  in  our  schools. 
The  small  number  of  days  schooling  given  results  almost 
exclusively  from  the  shortness  of  the  <term  bv^  co-operates 
with  the  latter  in  showing  how  inadequate  the  public 
schools  must  prove  in  making  the  masses  intelligent.  The 
school  term  was  102  days  in  1896, 104  inj  1898,  92  in  1899, 
93  in  1900,  96  in  1901,  and  94  in  1902,  reaching  the  low 
water  mark  in  1899,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  make  any 
material  rise  from  this  exceedingly  low  average  without 
increase  in  the  school  fund. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  wise  man  loving  his  State  and 
solicitous  of  her  welfare  can  ii^Srestigate  the  following 
facts  without  a  feeling  of  alarm  for  the  future  of  his 
State. 

In  the  year  1901,  the  average  length  of  school  term 
in  the  United  States,  including  the  16  former  slave  States 


with  low  averages,  was  144.2  days  against  94  days  in 
Florida,  90  for  whites  and  8<S  for  nejrroes.  Now  making 
the  comparison  by  Sections,  it  was  177.2  days  in  the  New 
Ei^;?land  and  Mid<ile  States  against  112.1  days  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States;  157.5  days  in  North  Central  State» 
against  96.4  days  in  the  South  Central  States,  this  one 
fact  more  than  everything  else  accounts  for  the  different 
degrees  of  prosperity  existing  in  the  sections.  Only  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  rejjort  a  shorter  school  term  than  Florida.  Is 
there  a  patriotic  citizen  content  that  his  own  State  should 
t>tand  so  near  foot?  Note  below  what  a  diffei-ence  thei*e  is 
in  the  average  number  of  days  the  sch(X)ls  run  in  fifteen  of 
the  States  leading  in  education  and  in  fifteen  most  back- 
ward. Consider  further,  if  you  [)lease,  the  wealth  and 
]>rosi)erity  of  the  one  group  as  compared  with  the  other, 
due  directly  and  primarily  to  their  investments  in  the  pro- 
due  tion  of  men  with  brain  i)Ower: 

AVERAGE  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Days.  Days. 

Rhode  Island 191.0  North  Carolina 76.1 

Maryland. 190.0  Alabama 78.3 

Connecticut 189.5  Arkansas 84.0 

Massachusetts 185.0  South  Carolina 86.6 

New  Jersey.  .....    .  1H3.0  Florida  (1902) ........  94.0 

New  York.. 177.0  Tennessee 96.0 

Minnesota 173.2  Kentucky 104.5 

Delaware 170. 1  Mississippi 105.1 

Wisconsin 169.0  Idaho ...  106.0 

Pennsylvania. 105.6  West  Virginia .  106.0 

California 165  0  Montana 107.0 

Ohio 163  0  Wyoming 110.0 

Michigan 163.0  Texas 110.2 

Iowa 160.0  Georgia. 112.0 

Illinois 159.6  Virginia 119.4 

Average  Days  Schooling  Given  for  Every  Child — 

This  is  possibly  the  most  telling  item  of  school  statist 
tics  of  all,  as  it  takes  into  acQ^unt  the  number  of  educable 
youth  showing  the  results  of  length  of  term,  enrollment^ 
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and  average^  daily  attendance,  and  practically  measures 
the  average  liiteliigence  of  the  next  generatioD  of  citizens. 
8ince  the  |>erceutages  of  enrollment  and  average  atten- 
dance of  enrolled  have  been  shown  to  compare  well  with 
the  average  in  the  United  States,  the  several  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  oikIv  way  to  raise  the  rank  of 
the  State  in  arrratfe  daijs  i^choolhuj  (jlcen  for  every  youth 
is  to  lengthen  the  scibool  term. 

This  item  of  statistics  interpereted  means  the  average 
days'  schooling  every  youth  of  scliool  age  would  receive 
provided  the  aggregate  days  schooling  given  were  equally 
distributed  among  all  edmable  youlli. 

There  have  l)een  slight  gains  during  the  i»ast  school 
years  as  follows:  the  average  for  both  races  was  44  days 
in  181K);  4(1  in  ISDli;  47  in  VMH);  41)  in  11)01,  54  for  whites 
and  48  for  negroes:  49  in  1902,  55  for  whites  and  41  for 
negi'oes.  These  figures  are  far  below  the  average  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  three  Great  Divisions  of  States,  and 
in  manv  individual  States  for  that  vear  1901.  If  thev  do 
measure,  as  is  claimed  by  statisticians,  the  average  pro- 
duction, wage-earning  ability,  intelligence,  and  the  rank 
of  States  in  every  other  respect  worthy  of  consideration^ 
they  are  alarming  to  contemplate.  , 

In  1901,  the  average  days'  schooling  given  for  every 
child  of  school  age  in  the  United  States,  including  the  IG 
former  slave  States,  was  70.4  days  against  49  days  in 
Florida,  thus  leaving  the  State  20.4  days  behind  the  aver- 
age. Comparing  the  sections  of  the  United  States  the 
showing  is  as  follows :  The  North  Atlanjtic  Division  gave 
an  average  of  90.3  days  schooling  to  every  youth  against 
66.7  days  in  the  South  Atlantic  Division,  that  is,  about 
twice  as  much  education  for  the  citizens  of  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States  as  for  the  States  from  Delaware  to 
Florida;  the  North  Central  Division  of  States  84.3  diays 
against  41.4  days  in  the  South  Central  Division  of  States, 
which  means  more  than  twice  as  much  education  for  the 
States  from  Ohio  to  Kansas  as  for  the  States  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Texas. 

Now  comparing  ten  individual  States  givin;g  the  largest 
average  number  of  days  education  to  every  youth  with  ten 
giving  the  least  and  the  showing  is  as  follows :— 
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Days.  Days. 

Massachusetts ........  108-2    Florida  (1902) 49.0 

Connecticut .102.2    Georgia. .46.2 

California 94.7     Virginia .41.5 

Vermont 93.0    Mississippi 40.6 

Iowa 92.6     Texas 40  2 

New  York 91.7     South  Carolina •  38  3 

Rhode  Island.   . . .   91.6    Alabama 38-2 

Nebraska 90.8    Arkansas 37.9 

Indiana 90.5     Louisiana 36.6 

Ohio ...-.,  90.2     North  Carolina.. .....  •  .30.2 

The  abov^  facts  are  certainly  sufficient  to  alarm  patri- 
otic citizens  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  claim 
that  the  production  of  any  people,  wage-earning  ability, 
wealth,  influence,  or  freedom  from  drudgery  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  average  intelligence,  which  in  turn  19 
proportional  with  the  average  days  schooling  given  every 
individual. 

They  mean  then,  that  the  intelligence,  productivity,  and 
i-emoval  from  drudgery  ju  the  last  ten  States  above  will 
l)e  less  than  half  a-s  great  as  in  the  flrst  ten.  My  Country- 
men, if  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  any  truth  in  statistics 
and  advantage  in  intelligence,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  we  are  callous  and  indifferent  in  the  face  of  such 
showingls. 

Can  we  afford  to  cast  .statistics  to  the  winds  and  deny 
that  the  teachings  of  history  show  that  nations  have 
ranked  in  proportion  to  intelligence,  or  even  that  average 
intelligence  has  any  direct  connection  with  the  average 
amount  of  schooling  given  to  every  individual,  and  trust 
our  chances  to  fate,  and  continue  in  the  policy  pursued 
heretofore? 

If  such  statistics  were  presented  to  show  crop  condi- 
tions, the  output  of  manufactories,  the  wealth  of  States, 
or  some  other  condition  than  average  intelligence,  it  ia 
diflScult  to  believe  that  they  would  be  thrust  aside  with  a» 
little  credence  and  consideration. 

These  facts  are  not  presented  because  of  any  pleasure 
felt  in  parading  invidious  comparisons.  Just  the  opposite; 
they  are  painful.  It  is  done  with  the  hope  of  informing 
and  arousing  the  indifferent,  of  converting  the  skeptical^ 
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and  of  awakening  the  masses  to  the  pitch  that  they  may 
rise  up  in  their  might  and  sweep  out  of  the  way  every  op- 
poser  and  all  opposition,  and  not  cease  in  the  demand  for 
a  larger  school  fund,  either  through  the  abolition  of  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  mills  leviable  for  schools,  or 
through  the  raising  of  property  assessments  to  something 
like  their  real  values,  in  order  that  school  terms  may  be 
lengthened  and  the  average  amount  of  schooling  given. 

This  must  be  done  that  the  coming  generation  may  re- 
tain its  freedom,  and  be  put  in  position  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  in  other  States  now  enjoying  monJ 
than  twice  the  advantages  of  education  and  equipment 
for  the  race  of  life.  The  more  intelligent  the  next  genera- 
tion is  made  the  surer  their  liberties,  the  less  liable  to 
embark  in  losing  enterprises,  the  more  capable  to  meet 
competition,  and  the  further  removed  will  it  be  from 
drudgery  and  the  ills  of  savagery.  The  savage  pays  no 
tax  and  sustains  no  schools;  and  while  he  does  neither, 
eavage  will  he  remain  and  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  government  and  life. 

Certificates  Held  hy  Teachers  Employed — 

There  were  just  26  more  different  teachers  employed  in 
1902  than  in  1901.  The  certification  of  1902  varying  from 
that  of  1901  as  follows:  First  grade  certificate  holders,, 
an  increase  of  35,  Second  Grade,  a  decrease  of  20;  Third 
Orade,  an  increase  of  29  ;Temporary,  or  non-descript,  a 
decrease  of  71 ;  Aged  Teachers,  an  increajsie  of  11, — none 
prior  to  1902.  I       -?   —i  f#.i 

The  2799  persons  teaching  in  1902  held  Certificates  as- 
follows:  Life  5,  Primary  Life  11,  State  11,  FiFst  Grade 
«11,  Second  Grade  1338,  Third  Grade  764,  non-descript» 
48  Temporary,  and  11  Aged  (a  misnomer  for  many  hold- 
ers are  by  no  means  aged) ;  total  2799. 

It  is  seen  that  over  77  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  wa« 
done  by  Second,  third.  Temporary,  and  Aged  Teachers' 
Certificate  holders. 

There  was  an  increase  of  224  in  the  number  of  First 
Grade  teachers  in  six  years,  212  whiles  and  12  negroes  ; 
e  decrease  of  32  in  second  grade;  an  increase  of  29  in 
third  grade;  the  retrogression  had  not  begun,  hence  no 
aon-descripts  were  in  existence  six  years  ago. 


state  Certificates. — 

There  have  heen  in  all  about  75  applicants,  exact  data 
not  kept,  for  examination  for  State  Certificates  since  the 
law  went  into  operation  in  January  1894.  A  considerable 
number  never  completed  the  examination,  as  many  more 
failed  to  reach  the  required  minimum  or  average  grade. 
The  requirements  for  this  certificate  are  as  the  law  now 
stands:  (a)  The  applicant  must  hold  a  first  grade  certii^- 
cate;  (b)  Must  have  taught  not  less  than  twenty-four 
months,  eight  months  of  the  time  in  Florida  successfully 
under  a  first-grade  certificate;  (c)  Must  pass  a  written 
examination  on  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  zoology^ 
botany,  Latin,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  nientaj  -science 
and  general  history,  and  make  a  general  average  of  85  per 
cent,  with  the  grade  on  no  subject  below  60  per  cent. 

The  following  are  the  persons  to  whom  and  the  order 
in  which  State  Certificates  have  been  issued: — Dr.  W.  F. 
Yocum,  J.  S.  Tomlin  (deceased),  Tom  F.  McBeath,  W.  S. 
Cawthon,  J.  M.  Guilliams,  T.  M.  Rivers,  I.  I.  Himes,  Lu- 
ther C.  Ray,  Miss  Julia  Humphries,  Miss  Almena  Leiftier, 
S.  I).  Cawthon,  Frederick  Pasco,  Josiah  Yarn,  Miss  Ben- 
ella  Davenport,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Compton  (then  Mrs.  Bessie  B. 
Phillips),  Henry  E.  Bennett,  Joseph  B.  Lockey,  J.  H. 
Fulks,  Erie  E.  Clippinger,  J.  L.  Boone,  Miss  Miriam  H. 
Pasteur,  C.  P.  Walker,  Mis8  Ruby  Ro«e,  Henry  J.  Rogers, 
^F.  J.  Okerlund,  H.  Brodie,  Miss  Claudia  S.'  Miller,  Miss 
llalcia  E.  Bower,  Miss  Annie  H.  Porter,  Geo.  A.  Stephens, 
Miss  Posey  Taylor,  ^ifrs.  Pauline  Pugh  Arnold.  In  all  32, 
of  whom  21  are  now  (1903)  teaching  in  the  State,  15  in 
the  public  schools  and  f>  in  State  institutions. 

Life  Certificates —  '      ^ 

The  law  provides  that  any  holder  of  a  Florida  State 
Certificate  after  teaching  in  a  high  school  successfully  in 
this  State  for  the  period  of  thirty  (30)  months  may  be 
granted  a  Life  Certificate  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
without  further  examination,  if  endorsed  by  three  holders 
of  State  Certificates  as  possessing  eminent  teaching  abil- 
ity and  as  having  been  eminently  successful  in  governing 
and  conducting  a  school. 

The  following  are  the  State  Certificate  holders  who 
have  received  Life  Certificates : — Dr.  W.  F.  Yocum,  J.  M. 
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Guilliams,  Tom.  F.  McBeath,  I.  I.  Himes,  W.  S.  Gawthon, 
8.  I).  Cawthon,  Mi^s  Benella  Davenport,  Luther  C.  Ray. 
Alias  Almena  Leitner,Josiah  Varn,Mrs.  J.  C.  Compton, 
J.  H.  Fulks,  total  12,  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
6,  in  State  schools  4. 

Primary  Life  Certificates,-^ 

Action  9,  Chapter  4192,  Session  Laws  of  1803,  author- 
ized the  issuing  of  such  certificates  to  eminently  success* 
ful  Kindergarten  or  primary  teachers  who  had  taught 
three  vears  in  this  State,  the  Certificates  to  be  valid  for 
work  in  the  primary  department  only  of  graded  schools. 
This  law  was  repealed  by  Chapter  4331,  Session  Laws  of 
1895,  but  the  repeal  did  not  revoke  Certificates  already 
issued.  The  following  a're  the  names  of  Primary  Life  Cer- 
tificate holders,  which  are  still  valid  for  teaching  in  prim- 
ary departments  only,  that  is.  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades  of  regular  graded  schools : — • 

Mrs.  Allie  A.  Washington,  Miss  Mary  H.  Hatter,  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Ida  F.  Hamm,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Jeff- 
ries, Mrs.  Eila  Bogart,  Miss  Lou  P.  Briggs,  Miss  Beulah 
Budwig,  Miss  Ella  Ford,  Miss  Henrietta  Chaires,  Mrs.  E. 
J.  Wilson,  Miss  Fannie  Henderson,  Miss  Nannie  W^ent- 
w'orth,  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  A.  W.  McReynolds, 
Miss  Fannie  Clark,  Mis<s  Hattie  G.  Spiro,  Miss  A.  C.  Rus- 
sell, Mrs.  M.  A.  Trafton,  Mrs.  Ida  Roberts,  Miss  Myrtle 
McCreery.  The  total  number  of  these  certificate  holders 
Is  21,  eleven  of  whom,  according  to  the  reports  of  County 
Superintendents,  are  still  teaching  in  Florida. 

Xon-deHcriptSy  or  Temporary  and  Aged  Teachers^  Certifi* 
cafes. 

These  certificates  are  without  grade  and  for  ^he  most 
part  are  no  evidence  that  the  holder  has  scholar^ip.  I 
am  so  opposed  to  favoritism  and  to  letting  down  the 
standard  of  the  lofty  profession  of  teaching,  the  efl'ect  of 
both  of  these  certifi<\'ite8,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  express  myself  in  temperate  atid  conservative  words 
IB  regard  to  either  of  them. 

The  State  Superintendent,  by  calling  other  ex- 
aminations with  the  view  of  shutting  out  tem- 
oprary         certificates;       was         enabled       to     render 
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the  cei-tilicates  undesirable  on  account  of  the 
«ncertain  tenure  of  their  life.  It  hardly  admits  of  quest- 
ion, is  generally  believed  at  any  rate,  that  the  provision 
for  special  examination  has  been  gi'eatly  abused  and  made 
4:he  agency  for  rewarding  favorites  and  for  saddling  many 
in»competent  persons  who  eiiher  could  not  or  had  declared 
they  would  not  undergo  the  test  of  a  regular  examination. 
Temporary  ('ertilicates  were  in  great  disfavor  from  the 
first  with  capable  teachers,  who  had  ccmiplied  with  the 
general  examination  law,  and  gradually  became  so  with 
l>atrons  having  suifered  on  account  of  them. 

The  number  of  Tem]>orai*y  Certificates  decreased  from 
119  in  1991  to  48  in  1992.  The  law  h.as  served  its  purpose 
unid  nearly  all  County  Superintendents  unite  with  me  in 
asking  for  its  repeal.  It  would  be  an  unpardon.ible  omis- 
sion of  dutv  in  me  to  fail  to  state  that  a  number  of  Countv 
Superintendents  executed  this  law  scrupulously;  others, 
be  it  said  to  their  credit,  positively  refused  to  hold  a 
^jiecial  examination  contending  that  there  was  no  necess- 
ity for  one;  while  a  few  have  been  lavish  in  their  use, 
alleging  it  to  be  impossible  to  fill  their  schools  with- 
out them.  This  necessitv  is  known  to  be  due  to  remiss- 
ness  in  duty  in  other  directions. 

Unfortunately  the  retrograde  act  of  1991,  creating  Aged 
Teachers'  (Certificates,  in  withcmt  a  saving  clause.  Its  pas- 
sage was  urged  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  a  just  and 
proper  thing  to  give  some  rewards  to  long  and  faithful 
service,  to  exy>erien'ce  and  ability  as  teachers.  While  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  law  on  its  face  its/  real  inception 
was  born  of  a  desire  to  evade  the  examination  law  and  to 
quarter  certain  incompetents,  known  to  be  doubtful  of 
<*ontinuing  to  obtain  (*ertiflcates  in  the  regular  way,  upon 
the  school  system  for  life.  Such  has  been  the  result  in  the 
fpxecution  of  the  law  as  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
nearly  fifty  who  have  sought  and  obtained  this  certificate 
never  had  any  reputation  for  scholarship  or  success  as^ 
teachers,  were  never  known,  to  manifest  any  special  de- 
sire or  effort  to  acquire  the  one  or  to  achieve  the  other. 

Any  law  tending  to  confer  special  privileges  upon  the 
Ti  on -studious,  n  on -progressive,  and  ambitionless  mem 
l)ers  of  any  profession,  is  based  upon  a  wrong  principle. 
Kewards  should  be  conferred  upon  those  who  clamber  to 
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tlie  top,  not  to  lazy  drones  content  to  remain  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  damnable  features  of  the  lav  are:  the  absence  of 
scholarship  requirement  for  the  certificate;  the  life  tenure 
of  the  certificate;  the  obstruction  to  County  Boards  in 
assigning  teachers  in  the  presence  of  this  disturbing  and 
independent  class  of  teachers  having  the  right  to  teach 
wherever  they  may  be  able  to  coddle  or  dupe  patrons  inta 
electing  them ;  the  loose,  unguarded,  and  varying  way  in 
which  the  law  is  liable  to  be  executed. 

The  power  of  conferring  the  life  right  to  teach  should 
not  be  conferred  upon,  forty-five  individuals  each  acting^ 
separately  and  independently,  such  authority  should  be 
vested  in  one  responsible  head  or  a  body  acting  together. 
It  is  sure  to  bring  about  the  opposite  of  uniformity, -the 
object  aimed  at  in  the  certification  of  teachers.  The  num- 
ber with  defective  judgments,  native  weakness,  liable  ta 
yield  to  influence,  or  with  some  personal  idiosyncrasy,  in 
that  number  of  men  is  liable  to  be  too  great  to  confer  upon 
ea(*h  the  power  to  create  life  teachers.  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  some  men,  and  they  are  hardly  responsible  for  it,  ta 
fiay  "no/'  even  when  their  better  judgments  dictate  nega- 
tive action. 

There  is  now  a  larger  number  of  Aged  Teachers^ 
("ertificatesi  in  existence  with  the  law  a  litle 
over  a  year  old  than  both  State  and  Life  Certificates 
with  that  law  in  it-s  tenth  year.  The  holders  of  many  of 
these  certificates,  as  confessed  by  the  ones  issuing  them, 
ai*e  wanting  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher. 
Nearly  one-half  are  negroes,  and  judging  from  some 
of  their  old  examination  papers  sent  me  for  ihspectiopi 
and  from  representations  made  to  me  by  certain  County 
Superintendents.  I  would  not  fear  to  wager  that  60  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  nuiniber  of  holders  of  Aj^ed  Teachers^ 
Certificates  could  not  make  an  average  of  40  per  cent,  in  a 
fair  and  square  examination  for  UiIimI  grade  certificates. 
Tt  simply  amounts  to  a  crime  to  confer  the  life  right  tr> 
teach  upon  persons  with  such  scholarship. 

I  report  with  considerable  grathlcarlorj  that  30  county 
ihuperintendents,  exactly  two-thir-ls,  haVi^  not  issued  a 
single  one  of  these  Certificates,  one  g3iag  to  the  extent  of 
standing  a  mandamus  suit  before  a  Circuit  Judge,  and 
W';n,  rather  than  issue  one.   The  affiduviis  filed  with  the 
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ilcmand  for  this  Certificate  wore  in  the  exact  shape  as 
those  upon  which  others  have  ibsuv*;  certificates  without 
hesitation  and  with  apparent  ph^asoro. 

The  names  of  these  Certificate  holders  would  be  given 
here  as  in  the  case  of  State  and  Life  Certificates  were  it 
not  for  a  few  reputable  teacbei^s  among  the  number  whose 
naines  I  cannot  get  my  consent  to  publish  in  such  com- 
pany. 

Tie  following  are  the  Counties  that  have  issued  two  or 
more  Aged  Teachers'  Cei*tiflcate8 : 

Alachua — Two  white. 

Duval — Three  white  and  1  negro. 

Escambia — One  white  and  2  negro. 

Gadsden — One  white  and  1  negro. 

Holmes — Two  white. 

Jackson — Two  white  and  1  negro. 

Jefferson — Two  white. 

Leon — Five  negro. 

Monroe — ^Four  white  and  2  negro. 

Suwannee — One  white  and  1  negi'O. 

This  law  ^diould  be  repealed  before  hundreds  iiiore  get 
their  consent  to  part  company  with  study  and  progress 
and  join  the  company  of  those  willing  to  work  under  any 
kind  of  certificate  so  that  it  relieves  from  examination. 

Results  of  the  Uniform  Examinations — 

The  total  number  of  examinees  for  County  Certificates 
for  the  past  two  years  was  1.655  in  1901  and  1,846  in  1902. 
The  number  in  1896  was  2,598,  the  falling  off  in  six  years 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  one  year  was  added  to  the  life 
of  all  certificates  by  the  amended  examination  law  of  1895, 
though  not  affecting  the  number  of  examinees  until  1897. 

Divided  a«  to  race,  the  examinees  in  1901  were  1,069 
whites  and  586  negroes  of  whom  852  wliites  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  one  of  the  three  grades  of  certificates  and 
261  negroes;  80  per  cent,  of  the  whites  and  45  per  cent,  of 
the  negroes. 

In  1902,  the  white  examinees  were  1.201  with  984,  or 
82  per  cent.,  successful;  the  negro  examinees  were  645 
with  322,  or  50  per  cent.,  successful.  The  percentage  suc- 
cessful, counting  both  races  was  66  in  1896,  67  in  1901,  71 
in  1902. 

Borne  take  pride  in  these  large  percentages,  but  they 
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make  me  ashamed  because  they  cast  suspicion  upon  our 
examination  system,  either  as  to  its  efficiency  or  as  lo 
its  fairness,  and  people  who  know  better  can  but  so  re- 
gard them.  They  are  entirely  too  large  to  entitle  them  to 
i*espect.  They  emphasize  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  last  two  reports  from  this  Department  for  amend- 
ments to  the  examination  law,  or  better,  a  new  system. 

There  can  hardly  be  found  a  sane  person,  extensively 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  body  in  this  State  who  be- 
lieves that  82  in  every  100  whiter,  or  50  ia  every  100  ne- 
groes undertaking  the  teachers'  examination  Is  qualified 
to  teach,  or  can  fairly  prove  themselves  worthy  of  a  teach- 
er's certificate.  If  there  be  such  an  one,  let  him  consider 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  State  having  the  uniform  sy» 
tem  of  examinations  i;»hose  public  school  sys-tem  is  en- 
titled to  any  respect  that  licen»ses  such  a  large  per  cent, 
of  its  examinees.  An  average  of  50  per  cent,  exceeds  the 
number  of  successful  applicants  in  Ohio,  Ind'^ana,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  states.  No 
person  who  knows  anything  about  it,  having  any  respect 
for  the  •truth  will  assert  that  the  school  system  in  Florida 
j9  superior  to  that  of  any  of  those  States,  or  that  the 
teachers  of  this  State  upon  an  average  are  one  whit  better 
qualified  or  more  capable  of  standing  examinations  than 
in  those  States. 

In  1001  in  New  York,  there  were  11,269  examinees  for 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  certificates,  about  equal  in 
every  resipect  to  the  same  certificates  in  Florida  except 
not  valid  so  long.  In  Florida,  the  same  year,  there  were 
1,655  examinees,  about  one-seventh  the  mimber  in  New 
York.  In  New  York  only  28  per  (»ent.  of  the  examinees 
received  any  certificate;  in  Florida  67  per  cent,  received 
certificates,  80  per  rent,  of  the  whites  and  45  per  cent,  of 
the  negroes.  Florida  negro  teachers  seem  to  be  about 
twice  as  well  educated  as  the  teachers  of  New  York.  In 
grades,  the  certificates  issued  compared  as  follows : 

In  New  York.     In  Florida. 

First  Grades  177  "181 

f^cond  Grades 2127  405 

Third  Grades 1132  527 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  were  seven  times  as 
many  examinees  in  New  York. 
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In  1902,  the  comparison  as  to  certificates  issued  is  as 

follows : 

In  Xow  York'.  In  Florida. 

Number  examinees 9,007  1,84(; 

Per  cent,  successful 3(»  71 

First  Grades  issued 517  231 

^^e^)nd  (Jvades  issued 2,251  527 

Tliird  Grades  issued 711  548 

Per  cent  First  Grade 5  12 

Per  cent  Second  ( irades 23  28 

Per  cent  Third  Grades 7  20 

liOth  rac^s  were  included  in  Florida  fifljures  above,  if 
the  whites  alone  had  been  counted,  the  showing  would 
have  been  as  follows : 

In  Xew  Ycik.  In  Florida. 

Per  Cent  examinees  successful 30  82 

Per  Cent  receiving  first  grade 5  IS 

P^r  Cent  receiving  second  grade. .       23  3^» 

Per  Cent  receiving  tjiird  grade. . .        7  27 


Facfn  Relatice  to  Teachers  Emploiiet^ — 

It  cannot  be  gaitisaid  that  the  youth  of  the  State  have 
never  been  so  well  taught  as  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  growing  professional  spirit  in  the  teaching  body,  and 
their  taking  advantage  of  all  opportunities  to  make  them- 
selves more  scholarly  and  scientific  in  their  instruction 
^"fnish  grounds  for  a  hopeful  outlook  for  public  educa- 
tion. 

Of  course  there  is  still  left  a  percentage  of  laggards  and 
drones  in  the  ranks,  making  a  convenience  of  the  profes- 
sion and  u«ing  it  as  a  sure  and  easy  way  of  getting  brea^ 
and  meat — teaching  is  easv  to  the  one  without  interest  in 
"IS  Work — This  class  is  making  no  special  effort  to  im- 
prove themselves  and  is  seemingly  without  any  peal  h^pe 
or  desire  of  advancement.  Its  aim  seem?i  to  be  to  simply 
^old  its  own.  For  stich,  the  weeding  out  p^'ocess  should  be 
continued. 

fint  considered  as  a  whole  the  teachers  of  the  State 
Jiave  made  wonderful  advancement  sln«*e  first  it  became 
^y  dnty  to  look  into  their  condition  and  to  plan  for  their 
'>etterment- 

Not  to  commend  their  efforts  for  self  improvement  and 
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7o  thank  them  for  the  co-pperation,  which  lia>  always  been 
e^tci  dec!  me  in  ever>  effort  to  rai:<e  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion and  uplift  the  teaching  force  would  be  a  dereii*  tinu 
in  dutv.  In  view  of  the  short  terms  of  service,  small  sal- 
aries  received,  and  the  constant  difficulty  of  sustaining 
themselves  in  their  profession,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  have  attended  Asociations,  Institutes,  Suniuier 
Schools,  and  everything  else  designed  to  inform  them, 
as  well  as  their  willingness  to  purchase  books,  education- 
al journals,  and  to  make  any  other  expenditure  to  increase 
their  knowledge  and  add  to  their  equipment  for  better 
work,  their  spirit  has  been  commendable,  and  even  won- 
derful. As  a  body,  their  professional  development  is  1,000 
])er  cent,  better  than  it  was  10  years  ago.  At  that  time 
an  exceedingly  small  per  cent,  owned  any  profeasional 
books,  ot  took  and  read  any  educational  journal,  as  w^as 
brought  out  by  investigation  at  that  time. 

The  following  facts  explain  the  cause  of  this  marked 
improvement.  The  number  of  Normal  School  graduates 
was  reported  as  303  in  1896,  283  in  1901,  330  in  1902,  the 
latter  divided  as  to  race,  259  whites  and  77  negroes.  It 
is  not  believed  that  there  are  near  so  many  full  Normal 
School  graduates  at  w^ork  in  the  State.  The  large  number 
reported  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  for  the  sev- 
eral years  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  many 
having  attended  some  training  class  for  teachers  or  Sum- 
mer School,  by  many  called  Normal  Schools,  reported 
themselves  as  Normal  School  graduiates.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  really  were  more  than  100  full  graduates  of  any 
strictly  Normal  school  engaged  in  public  school  work. 

The  number  of  these  teachers  attending  Summer 
Schools  conducted  for  one  or  two  months  for  the  training 
of  teacbers,  sometimes  under  county  and  sometimes  under 
State  auspices,  was  641  in  1896,  586  in  1901,  544  in  1902. 
A  slight  falling  off  is  recorded  for  each  year,  which  is 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  schools  were 
reduced  and  thereby  not  accessible  t(i  so  many  teachers, 
but  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  large  considering  that 
there  are  only  27,099  different  teachers  employed  in  the 
State.  ' 

The  attendance  upon  State  Associations  is  smaller 
than  in  some  years  past,  owing  to  less  favorable  railroad 
rates  being  granted,  though  an  attendance  of  18  in  every 
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100  teach<*rs  is  a  very  creditable  reeomniendation,  and 
iirgues  a  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the  l)e8t  thought  of 
the  profession.  The  i)errenta^  of  atendants  of  ne^roert 
upon  their  Aswciations  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
whites. 

The  number  taking  educational  journals  was  13,018  in 
189G,  14,025  in  1901,  15,081  in  1902,  a  constant  increase. 
A  rather  n^markable  showing  is  that  00  per  cent,  of  all 
the  negro  teachers  subscribed  for  educational  journals  in 
1902  against  55  per  cent,  of  the  whites.  It  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  many  of  the  teachers  take  and  read  more 
than  one  journal,  but  the  fact  that  45  per  cent,  of  all  the 
teachers  take  no  journal  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  their 
intelligence  and  desire  of  professional  knowledge. 

It  iia  al80  shown  that  an  average  of  about  4  i)er  cent  of 
the  teachers  do  not  claim  residence  in  the  State,  and  that 
•over  15  per  cent,  teach  outside  of  their  home  counties. 

The  statistics  as  to  the  average  age  of  teachers  and  aver- 
age number  of  months  taught  in  ife,  was  recorded  for  the 
ben^t  of  such  persons  as  need  them,  though  no  very  valu- 
able information  is  deducible  from  them.  They  show  that 
the  average  age  of  the  negro  teachers  are  two  years  more 
than  that  of  the  whites,  and  that  their  average  profession- 
al life  is  still  greater,  the  negro  males  leading  both  in  age 
^nd  professional  service. 

Salaries  of  Teachers — 

In  the  matter  of  average  monthly  salary  paid  teachers 
there  is  less  ground  for  complaint  with  the  status  of  edu- 
cation in*  Florida  than  upon  most  any  other  count.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  salary  is  paid  for  too 
short  a  time.  Nearly  all  counties  pay  their  teachers 
monthly  in  cash,  no  other  system  of  payment  is  just,  will 
"hold  good  teachers,  or  keep  alive  interest  in  their  work. 

WTien  there  is  no  school  fund  in  the  County  Treasury 
for  the  payment  of  salaries,  most  County  Boards  borrow 
the  montey  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  until  the  taxes  are 
collected. 

The  salaries  paid  in  most  counties  indicate  apprecia- 
tion of  of  competent  service  on  the  part  of  school  officials 
^ndy  considering  the  size  of  the  fund,  a  willingness  to 
-pay  for  good  services.    If  the  salaries  were  as  low  as  is 
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paid  in  some  of  the  Southern.  States,  the  school  term 
eouid  be  extended  from  one  to  two  months,  but  low 
wages  means  poor  service,  and  the  wiser  course  of  seek- 
ing capable  instruction  if  for  a  shorter  time,  is  the  one 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  counties. 

There  has  been  practically  no  appreciable  change  iii. 
the  highest,  lowest,  or  average  salaries  paid  for  the  past 
several  years,  though  the  aggregate  amount  paid  teachers 
grew  frum  474,514.2:!  in  l^iMi  to  $.■)(;!), T;jo.38  in  11)02,  the 
im  rease    being   practically    consumed    by    the    increased 

niimbvr  <»f  teachers  necessarv  to  emi^lov. 

<  I     • 

The  fact  that  the  necessary  cost  of  living  or  boarding 
in  families'  in  Floridta  i«  so  much  less  than  in  most 
State's  needs  to  be  considereil  in  estimating  salaries.  It 
ap|)ears  that  the  white  males  have  been  most  successful 
in  pushing  their  salaries  u])ward  in  the  past  six  years,. 
Ihfe  average  increase  l)eing  about  $4  a  month,  while  the 
average  salary  of  negro  male^s  has  fallen  $1.2(>  a  month. 

The  number  of  teachers  receiving  the  reported  highest 
and  lowest  monthly  saalry  is  small.  Only  a  few  graded 
and  high  school  principals  receive  as  much  as  |loO  a 
month,  while  a  limited  number  of  inexperienced  and 
poorly  qualified  assistants  are  paid  as  little  as.  $12.50 
and  $15.00  a  month. 

The  average  salary  paid  all  teachers  in  Florida  in  190iJ 
was  $:]5.57— whites,  $37.16  (males,  $44.40;  feniate/ 
$35.44)  ;  negroes,  $28.10  (males,  $29.80;  females,  $2(;.7Sj. 
The  av(»^*age  salary  of  negro  teachers  seems  small,  and 
is  much  hirger  in  some  counties,  but  when  qualilications 
are  taken  into  account  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  no 
teachers  are  better  paid  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  the 
same  being  more  or  less  true  of  the  white  teachers.  While 
average  salaries  may  not  show  up  well,  for  the  most  part 
capable  teachers  are  appreciated  and  rew^ardied  accord- 
ing tt>  their  worth  in  Florida.  As  many  hundreds  arc 
overpaid  as  there  are  hundreds  underpaid  when  reaJ 
value  of  service  is  considered. 

While  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint  on  the  queth 
tion  of  teachers  salaries,  though  it  is  believed  that  the 
ability  to  pay  higher  salaries  would  lead  to  the  proemflh 
ipeat  of  stronger  teachers,  still  as  a  matter  of  inforjIMy 
tion  some  statistics  are  introduced  to  show  Florida's  coifed 
parative  standing  as  to  teachers'  salaries. 
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Average  Falarics  paid  teachers  in  1001,  according  to 
llie  repprt  of  the  U.  S.  Connnij^sioner  of  Edneation: 

To  males.  To  females*. 

In  United  .States ?47  55  ?39  17 

In     Xovth     Athmtic     Divisicm     of 

States    57  75  41  66 

In     South    Atlantic     Division     of 

States    20  02  28  39 

In     South     Central     Division     of 

Sta  tf  s    42  30  34  47 

In    North    Central      Division     of 

States    40  32  38  80 

In  Western  Division  of  States 62  30  51  93 


Average  salaries  paid  teachers  in  ten  States  paying 
the  highest  and  in  ten  j>aying  the  lowest: 


HUfhvM    , 

Averajre 
to  males 

jVIassacbusetts $140.94 

Rhode  Island 115.32 

Nevada 99.65 

Connecticut 9(> .  12 

New  Jersey 91 .  87 

California' 85.10 

Arizona 76.90 

Montana 73.86 

Wvoming 73.68 

Utah  . . ., 65.65 

Average 
to  females 

California $65.81 

Arizona 63 .40 

Nevada ': 59.72 

Illinois 53.51 

New  Jersey 52  88 

Massachusetts  52  75 

Rhode  Island 51.14 

Montana    50.11 

Colorado 46.29 

Washinofton 45. 8i 


Averao'e 
to  males 

North  (Carolina $24.92 

South  Carolina 25  P6 

Alabama 31  .CO 

Virginia 32.09 

Mississippi 32.18 

Louisiana 34.25 

South  Dakota 34.70 

Maine 35.66 

Vermont 36. CK) 

Delaware 36.60 

Averajre 
to  females 

North  Carolina $22  53 

South  Carolina 23.20 

Vermont 25 .00 

Virginia. 26.39 

Mississippi 26.69 

Maine 26.88 

Alabama 27.00 

Louisiana 28.00 

New  Hampshire 28.60 

Iowa 30  68 


School  Property  and  Value — 

The  public  school  property  consists  of  lots,  buildings, 
furniture  and  apparatus.  The  net  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  from  1896  to  1902  was  only  98,  a  decrease 
of  6  in  the  number  reported  in  1901,  which  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence,  as  it  is  liable  to  have  occurred  through 
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discarded  buildings  in  the  consolidation  of  schools,  or 
by  the  Jacksonville  and  other  fires.  It  also  counts  for 
iiDthing,  as  there  is  shown  constant  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  buildings.  I'nder  the  two  heads,  tichool  Property 
and  Value  of  School  Property,  in  the  summary  statistics 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter,  may  l)e  seen  the 
number  and  kinds  of  desks,  number  of  I'ecitation  rooms, 
number  of  square  yards  of  good  blackboard  surface,  and 
the  value  of  school  lots,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus 
and  all  school  equipment. 

In  the  year  1902  there  were  17  brick  buildings,  2.112 
frame  buildings  and  207  log.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  year  by  year  in  the  number  of  brick  and  frame 
4mildings  and  a  decrease  in  log  buildings. 

The  spirit  of  school  house  building  is  rapidly  developing 
in  the  State,  brick  and^neat  frame  buildings  taking  the 
place  of  improperly  constructed  and  unsightly  old  struc- 
tures. Pictures  of  a  few  of  these  buildings  are  presented 
in  Chapter  IX,  and  the  report  two  years  hence  will  show 
many  more  of  them  recentlv  erected  or  now  in  course  of 
<onstruction.  The  town-s  of  Chipley,  Lakeland  and  San- 
ford,  and  the  city  of  elacksonville,  have  just  completed 
handsome  brick  buildings,  varying  in  size  and  cost  with 
the  school  attendance  and  wealth  of  the  places. 

The  growing  disposition  to  better  equip  and  house  the 
-schools  is  shown  in  the  increasing  values  of  school  prop- 
erty, which  increase  cannot  he  fully  shown  without  com- 
bining the  value  of  lots  and  buildings  not  otoned  hy  County 
Boards  with  those  oicned  hy  County  Boards,  Heretofore 
only  the  property  owned,  or  directly  controlled  by 
County  Boards  was  reported,  but  many  of  the  later  build- 
ings are  erected  with  district  tax,  for  a  long  time  strenu- 
ously contested,  and  the  titles  vested  in  the  Trustees  of 
the  Special  Tax  Districts. 

Combining  the  values  of  school  property  thus 'differ- 
ently controlled,  the  following  shows  the  increase  in 
values  from  1896  to  1902 : 

1896  1902  Increase. 

School  lots  . . .  .* ?  96,421  |  155,275  $  58,854 

School  buildings 424,433  758,084  333,651 

JPurniture  &  apparatus  107,474  153,545  46,071 

Totals    , .  .$628,328     $1,066,904        $438,576 
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!By  far  the  largest  gain  in  values  was  made  in  the  last 
one  of  the  six  years.  It  affords  considerable  satisfaction 
to  report  the  large  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  value  of 
fechool  property,  but  anything  like  content  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  is  impossible  when  it  is  noted  that  every  one 
of  the  new  states,  excepting  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Wyom- 
ing, has  many  times  as  much  invested  in  school  buildings? 
and  equipment.  For  instance,  Colorado  with  nearly  the 
i^anie  population  as  Flori*ia  and  not  quite  half  as  old, 
owned  school  buildings,  etc.,  to  tlie  value  of  $6,779,004 
in  1901  against  |1,0()G,904  in  Florida  in  1902— Colorado's 
worth  more  than  six  times  as  much. 

The  following  is  added  as  information  and  to  show 
l»ow  much  s:rowth  ninst  Ik»  made  before  Florida  reaches 
the  point  of  satisfaction  and  boasting,  if  she  has  any  am- 
bition to  rival  sister  States  in  the  matter  of  school  build- 
iiTigs.  The  data  comes  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  fav  1901.  and  three  States  are  pur- 
posely taken  from  each  of  the  Divisions  of  States  not  em- 
bracing the  Southern  States: 

No.  School  Total  Average 

State                    Houses.  Value.  Value. 

Massachusetts    $  l.O^S  ?4S,979,719  $12,0(19 

Rhode  Island  .,    ...        5:^8  5,402,209  10,152 

New  Jersev  1,S9:]  1 7,494,842  9,242 

Illinois    ,,\ 12.852  50,8:]9.941  3.95G 

Ohio    18,174  40,182,002  3,50G 

Michigan   .     8,000  20.404,388  2.529 

Montana    712  7.400,250  10.337 

California    4,000  19.039,107  4,759 

Utah 715  3,000,000  4,195 

Value  of  School  houses  in  nine  Southern  States: — 

No.  School  Total  Average 

State                    Houses.  Valup.  Value. 

North  (Carolina $7,082  $1,335,058  $183 

South  Carolina 4,918  090,000  201 

Alabama   7.058  1,550.000  214 

Mississippi 0.087  1,030,055  251> 

Tennessee 7.058  1,500.000  42f> 

Georuia 0.240  2,738.800  438 

Florida.    (1902   2.330  1,000,904  45f> 

Virginia 7.218  3,330,100  403 

Arkanj^as 5,254  2,010.537  498 
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Excluding  school  buildings  for  negroes  and  the  aver- 
age value  of  school  buildings  with  equipment,  Florida^ 
rises  from  $456  to  |501.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  a  like  or  greater  percentage  of  inicrease  ia. 
the  nine  states  above  if  the  school  property  for  white^j 
alone  w^as  considered. 

It  is  held  that  the  Southern  States  are  not  able  to 
build  better  school  houses  but  the  number  and  aggregate 
value,  and  average  value  of  the  churches  in  the  above 
States  prove  that  they  could  build  better  school  houses 
as  a  part  of  the  people  build  churches  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  all  the  people  build  school  houses  by  tax. 
ation.  The  aggregate  value  of  churches  is  omitted  belox* 
for  want  of  space,  it  can  be  found  by  multiplying  th^ 
number  of  churches  in  each  State  by  the  average  value  <z 
churches'  in  that  State,  also  the  number  of  school  hous^^ 
is  omitted  because  given  above. — Note  also  that  there  a_  " 
more  church  feaiildings  in  one  State  than  school  houses. 

Average  Avera_  ^ 

Value  of  Value 

State                  No.  Churches.       School  Chure^  ^ 

Buildings.  BuildiLm.  j 

North  Carolina   0,.^12              .^183  |1,C^  - 

South  Carolina   3,967                201  1,^- 

Alabama    6,013                214  1,X_^ 

Mississippi 5,001                 250  S' 

Tennessee 5,702                426  1,*5^- 

Georgia 7.008                438-  1,1-'" 

Florida 1,793                456  13- 

Vir^inia 4,894                462  2,X- 

Arkansas 3,792                498  S^ 

County  Levy  for  Schools. — 

There  is  Uip  item  of  statistics  showing  so  conclusive:? 
the  willingness  of  the  masses  to  pay  taxes  for  thi*  suppo  - 
of  the  isichools  as  the  rate  of  millage  levied  in  the   cor:^ 
ties.    Some  people  have  not  yet  perceived  the  wonder tf 
revolution  that  has  come  about  in  the  minds  of  the  peo 
fiince  many  in  the  Constitutional  Convenition   of  IS 
fought  so  bitterly  against  allowing  a  maximum  couri 
levy  of  5  mills  for  public  education. 

When  the  Constitution  was  before  the  people  for  rtx 
fication  in  the  fall  of  1886  much  opposition  was  develops 
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^n  account  of  what  was  then  denounced  as  unjust  and  too 
Hberal  school  tax,  many  votes  were  cast  against  the  adop- 
tton  of  the  instrument  because  it  provided  for  a  County 
Jevy  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  live  mills  for 
seliools,  and  permitted  the  levy  in  addition,  under  certain 
i'^trictions,  of  a  thi*ee  mills  district  tax. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  sentiment  to- 

H^ards  public  education     as.    indicated  by  the  constant 

^I'owth  in  the  number  of  Counties  making  the  maximum 

bounty  levy  possible,  and  also  in  the  rapid  growth  in  the 

dumber  of  districts  voting  to  lev}^  upon  themselves  thedis- 

triQt  tax  in  addition  to  the  largest  County  levy  possible. 

'  B^^  the  vear  1890  onlv  6  counties  had  levied  the  maxi- 
^^vim  5  mills,  no  district  levy  having  been  voted,  but  the 
^^131^ her  has  kept  increasing  year  by  year  until  1902,  when 
^^  is  found  that  one  county  levied  7  mills,  despite  the  Con- 
^^itintional  limitation,  39  counties  levied  the  5  mills,  the 

^^H    limit,  while^the  other  g  counties  were  levyinjg,  one 

^y   orie  4^,  and  three  4^  mills. 

This  is  not  all.    226  Special  tax  districts,  containing 

^pout  400  schools  (exact  number  not  reported),  voted  a 

^isirxict  tax  upon  themselves  w^bile  the  counties  were  a&- 

s^sssing  the  highest  levy  possible. 

^^or  is  that  all,  the  demand  comes  from  school  officers 
5:^5^  people  all  over  the  State  to  abolish  the  5-mill  limita- 
^^^^>  upon  the  school  levy,  and  only  a  certain  class  of  poli- 
■^^i^ns  has  not  3'et  perceived  the  change  in  the  sentiment 
^*  trhe  people  on  the  question  of  supporting  the  public 
^^Hools. 

--V   resolution  amending  the    Constitution,    fixing    the 

??^:^imum  levy  at  7  mills  instead  of  5  passed  the  lower 

^^Tise  of  the  last  Legislature  by  the  required  three-fifths 

^^^  jority  and  had  eight  votes  to  s])are.   In  the  Senate  17 

ot^^s  were  cast  for  it  and  12  against  it  (three  being  ab- 

.exxt),  lacking  just  three  votes  of  a  three-fifths  majority 

i^    ^^^^  body.   The  votes  that  defeated  the  measure  came 

^    ^olid  phalanx  from  that  section  of  the  State  least  pro- 

S^^^sive  in  edu<'ation  and  paying  decidedly  the  least  for 

^^  support  of  the  public  schools. 

^ 'Nation  for  ScJiools. — 

I'he  assessable  property  of  the  State  has  scarcely  varied 
^thin  the  past  six  years,  consequently  it  would  hardl> 
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be  expected  that  there  would  be  any  increase  in  school 
funds.  The  sources  of  school  fund  by  taxation  are  the  one 
mill  State  levy,  various  county  levies,  poll  taxes,  and  spec 
i«l  district  taxes.  There  has  been  practically  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  one  mill 
tax,  nor  much  variation  in  the  amounit  received  from  poll 
taxes,  but  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  received  from  the  county  levies  in  1902^ 
amounting  to  |73,527  over  the  collections  for  the  year 
189G,  and  $75,324  over  the  receipts,  for  the  year  1901. 

It  has  been  impossible  up  to  this  time  to  get  County 
Buperinrendents  to  properly  report  the  district  tax  levy^ 
;ts  ]>ri()r  to  the  year  1901, the  management  of  district  funds 
was  intrusted  to  trustees,  hence  the  amounts  of  district 
assessment  had  to  be  left  blank  in  the  summary  statistics. 
The  amount  of  the  district  collections  for  each  separate 
vear  is  not  verv  reliable  as  the  collections  for  the  vear 
were  very  much  mixed,  it  being  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  fund  collected  in  1901  and  1902  from  back  taxes  and 
from  amounts  held  over  in  many  districts  by  the  trustees 
before  the  passage  of  the  lai^^  requiring  all  these  funds  to- 
be  held  and  disbursed  by  the  County  Treasurer. 

Since  District  Fulads  are  to  be  kept  by  the  Coun(ty. 
Treasurer,  and  paid  out  by  warrants  of  the  County  Board, 
it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  reports  ig 
special  tax  district  funds  in  the  future. 

One  fact  to 'which  vour  attention  is  esoeclallv  directed 
is  the  snmll  number  of  polls  assessed,  for  it  must  be  that 
in  a  State  with  not  less  than  550,000  inhabitants  that 
there  are  more  than  67,000  males  subject  to  a  poll  tax. 
The  small  number  assessed  is  not  so  hard  to  understand 
as  the  small  percentage  of  these  collected  which  was  onlv 
58  per  cent,  in  1896,  55  in  1901,  and  58  again  in  1902. 
SiiK  e  the  poll  tnx  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  schoolst. 
imd  no  one  is  allowed  to  vote  without  paying  it,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  very  loose  management  somewhere,  in 
that  nearly  65  per  cent,  of  the  males  are  al!')wed  to  escape^ 
the  payment  of  this  tax. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  this  matter 
with  the  hope  that  at  least  $30,000  or  §40.000  will  be  saved 
for  the  school  fund  by  some  proviy^'on  insaring  the  better^ 
collection  and  reporting  of  poll  t^xco. 
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'U'otal  Expenditures  for  Schooh, — 

As  the  amount  paid  on  debts  created  prior  to  the  year 
for  which  report  is  made  has  been  excluded  from  total 
'expenditure  for  sdiools  each  year  subsequent  to  189G,  it 
was  necessary  to  deduct  $0i;^22.49  from  the  ?««(),249.r)2 
rei>orted  as  the  total  expenditure  for  1890,  in  order  that 
comparisons  with  the  expenditure  for  that  year  might  be 
just. 

The  aim  is  to  show  the  exact  expenditure  for  the  schools 
i-onducted  within  twelve  months  and  not  the  expenditure 
<xf  previous  years  brought  forward  in  the  sljaf)e  of  debts. 
This  deduction  made,  the  total  expenditure  for  schools 
was  ¥598,927.20  in  189G,  $774,870.33  in  1901,  *792,918.87 
in  1902,  an  increase  of  $193,991.07  in  0  years.  This  per- 
<*entag:e  of  increase  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  atten- 
<lance,  showing  an  increased  cost  per  pupil  to  conduct  the 
schools,  which  is  also  shown  in  the  statistics  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  cost  per  pupil  was  entirely  too  little  and  still 
far  below  the  average  in  other  States,  the  increase  is  fully 
■^compensated  for  in  the  greater  value  of  the  instruction 
the  pupils  have  been  receiving  for  the  past  few  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  schools  is  separated  into  expenditxn^e  for  schools 
proper  and  expenditure  for  administration  for  both  whites 
and  negroes. 

There  is  a  twofold  object  in  the  above  classification,  one 
"  is  to  show  the  part  of  the  total  expenditure  going  directly 
to  the  schools  and  the  part  expended  for  their  administra- 
tion, the  other  is  to  show  the  separate  cost  of  white  and 
negro  schools  with  each  augmented  by  its  just  pro  rata 
of  the  cost  of  administration. 

In  making  this  classification  of  the  total  expenditures, 
the  cost  of  school  lots,  buildings,  repairs,  furniture,  ap- 
paratus,  insurance,  rent,  jauitors,  fuel,  free  books,  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  sundry  school  incidentals,  and  sal- 
aries of  teachers  are  charged  to  the  account  of  Expendi- 
f^4re  for  f^chools  Proper. 

Expenditure  for  Administration  is  charged  with  salar- 
ies of  County  Superintendents,  traveling  expenses  of  Sup- 
f^rintendents,  per  diem  and  mileage  of  school  Boards, 
r*ommi-s5»ioPS  of  County  Treasurers,  oflSce  incidental  ex- 
penses of  Superintendents  and  Boards,  printing,  teacher's 
examinations,  tuition  of  County  line  pupils,  Institutes 
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^nd  Summer  Schools,  free  books  not  apportioned  to 
schools,  interest  on  de]bts  and  borrowed  money,  and  un- 
classified expenses. 

The  last  six  items  of  expenditure,  except  possibly  a 
part  of  the  last,  are  probably  chargeable  neither  to  ?ost 
of  administration,  nor  to  the  cost  of  schools  y«roper,  but 
they  are  included  with  the  last  because  more  convenient 
to  thus  classify  them. 

As  classified  abovf*  the  cost  of  administration  was 
nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  for  schools. 

Th*e  total  cost  of  the  schools  for  whites  and  negroes, 
after  charging  to  the  cost  of  sclwols  proper  of  each  race 
its  proportionate  cost  of  administration  prorated  on  the 
l)asis  of  enrollment,  is  as  follows:  schools  for  whites, 
§;4G7,414.4()  in  1896,  1021.242.20  in  1001,  $028,709.20  in 
1902;  schools  for  negroes,  $131,512.80  in  189G,  §153,028.07 
in  1901,  $104,149.01  in  1902. 

This  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  six  rears  Yv'as 
80  per  cent,  for  white  schools  and  25  per  cent,  for  negro 
schools. 

Per  Cqplfa  Cost  of  Schools — 

This  is  a  very  important  item  of  educational  sta- 
tistics. Though  it  may  not  absolutely  measure  interest 
in  public- education,  yet  it  fairly  indicates  the  willingness 
and  the  strength  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  the  State  to  prepare  every  youth  to  reach 
the  highest  destiny  for  himself  and  to  achieve  m  jve  for 
the  SItate.  The  threadbare  excuse  of  poverty  is  no  e>'euse 
at  all.  Education  is  the  poor  man's  necessity,  as  by  it 
he  can  acquire  the  pinions  upon  which  to  lift  himself.  The 
same  iiS  true  of  a  poor  State.  The  greater  her  poverty 
the  greater  the  obligation  to  produce  men  to  project 
enterprises  for  increasing  her  wealth.  The  question  of 
poverty  barely  enters  into  the  question,  it  is  one  (.f  desire 
and  determination.  Poor  i>eople  excel  all  others  in  build- 
ing churches,  because  they  really  want  them. 

The  per  capita  statistics  individualizes  the  investiga- 
tion and  shows  what  upon  an  average  is  done  by  ea«:h 
individual  for  each  individual  and  furnishes  a  just  and 
exact  basis  for  comparing  educational  interest  and  effort 
under  all  conditions  and  everywhere. 

During  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  small  but 
<iuite  appreciable  incretise  in  ail  the  per  capita  receipts 
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and  expenditures  for  education,  to-wit:  per  inhabitant^ 
per  educable  youth,  per  pupil  enrolled,  and  per  pupil  in 
daily,  or  average,  attendance.  Despite  the  increase,  the 
amounts  are  still  small  enough  to  blush  the  check  of  a 
dominant  party  State  Convention  protesting  great  devo 
tion  for  and  liberality  towards  the  public  schools,  if  their 
f^mallness  be  contrasted  with  similar  amounts  in  other 
States  where  intei'est  in  public  education  does  not  expend 
\tself  in  resolutions  and  lip  declarations  of  which  the 
heart  is  totally  ignorant. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  the  public  schools  to  Florida  in 
the  year  1^)02  is  measured  by  the  following:  I*er  inhabi- 
tant, $1.41;  per  youth  of  school  age,  '?4.77;  per  yout^h  en- 
rolled in  the  schools,  |7.i)5;  per  pupil  in  average,  or  daily 
attendance,  $10.41. 

The  rank  of  the  State  is  creditable  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  States,  but  not  so  when  compared  with  others. 

The  average  expenditure  per  capta  of  total  populatioh 
for  schools  in  1901  in  the  United  States,  the  great  Di- 
visions of  the  United  States,  and  Florida  compared: 

United  States §  2  9H 

South  Atlantic  States 1  28 

Western  States 4  25 

North,  Atlantic  States T 4  17 

South  Cental  States 3  3(> 

Florida ^ 1  H 

The  following  shows  the  expenditure  for  schools  per 
jnhabitiant  in  the  States  each  where  it  is  largest  and 
smallest :  ^  -      -^ 

Large,<t  SmaUeift 

Colorado $5  02  Alabama .^ (  .5(7^ 

Massachusetts  4  96  North  Carolina * 60' 

New  York 4  91  South  Carolina 71 

California 4.80  Mississippi 86" 

North  Dakota 4.78  Tennessee 87' 

Utah 4.72  Louisiana .88' 

Nevada 4  62  Georgia 92) 

Washington 4  23  Arkansas  1.05 

Iowa 3  90  Virginia 1.08 

Nebraska 3.85  Kentucky 1.30 

The  following,  also  taken  from  the  Report  of  U.  g. 
CJonimisfiioner  of  Education  fer  1901,  gives  the  am.mnt  of 
school  fund  raised  for  the  educatix)n  of  each  yonth  5  to 
18  years  of  age,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil 
in  daily,  or  average  attendance: 
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Average 

Raised 

Per  Pupil. 

United  States $10  73 

N.  Atlantic  States 17  93 


Expended  Per 
Pupil  in  Daili^ 
Attendance. 
$21  11 


S,  Atlantic  States 4 
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R  Central  States 3 

N.  Central  States 12  26 

Western  States 17  91 

Flori.ia  (1902) 4  77 

The  same  is  now  given  in  ten  States  where  largest  in 
contrast  with  ten  in  which  smallest. 


33 
9 
7 
22 
31 
10 


52 
61 
54 
26 
46 
41 


Amounts  raued 
per  pap'd. 
Jlliere  larqest. 

Nevada $23.29 

Colorado 22.52 

California 22  44 

Massachusetts 22.37 

New  York 21.70 

Montana 18.95 

Washinj>-ton   17.10 

Pennsylvania 15  36 

North  Dakota ^  15  24 

Utah .•  14.99 

Expended  per  pnpU 

in  da'dij  atteiidance. 

Whej'e  largest 

Ne-.v  York $41  68 

Nevada 39.70 

Colorado 38.29 

Massachusetts 38. tl 

California 36  67 

North  Dakota 35.03 

Montana 33.97 

Rhode  Island 33.24 

New  Jersey 32 .  49 

New  Mexico 30.88 


AmouyiUi  raised 
per  pupil. 

Mliere  smallest ^ 

North  Carolina $1.76 

Alabama 1.81 

South  Carolina 2.05 

Mississippi 2.61 

Georgia 2  67 

Louisiana 2.68 

Tennessee 2.80 

Arkansas 3  30 

Virgfinia 3  44 

Kentucky 4 .  47 

ErpevfJcd  per  pupiT 
in  daily  attend/inre, 
^  ll'/iere  smallest 

Alabama $3  10 

North  Carolina 4.56 

South  Carolina 4.62 

Tennessee 5 .  IT 

3Iississippi 6.48 

(leorgia 6  68 

Arkansas 6.88 

Louisiana 8.82 

Kentucky 9. 13 

Virginia 9 .  70 


One  Mill  Tax  and  Apportionment — 

The  fund  received  from  this  State  assessment  has  va- 
ried  very  little  in  the  past  several  years,  as  the  total  as- 
tsessable  property  of  the  State  has  remained  almost  fixed. 
The  collections  of  this  fund  have  been  about  |90,000  ^a 
year,  sometimes  a  little  more  and  then,  a  little  less.  It  i» 
apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  average  at- 
tendance twice  a  year,  about  the  Ist  of  May  and  Novem^ 
ber. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  these  are  the  dates  when 
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the  fund  reaches  a  sufficient  amount  in  the  State  Treasury 
to  be  of  any  material  help  to  the  counties  after  apportiou- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  in  189.^^ 
requiring  the  apportionment  of  this  fund  ui)on  the  basis 
of  average  attendance  was  intended  to  e<]ualize  to  some 
extent  the  amounts  sent  back  to  the  counties,  so  that 
a  number  of  them  would  not  receive  in  the  aggregate  three 
or  four  times  as  much  of  this  tax  as  was  paid  by  them. 
It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  counties  assessing  a 
five  mill  school  tax  received  back  le^fs  of  this  one  mill  tax 
than  was  paid,  while  counties  assessing  less  tlian  tive 
mills  received  the  benefit  of  what  the  other  counties  lost. 

The  amendinent  to  the  Constitution  had  a  tendency  xo 
Cirrrect  this  inequality,  but  under  the  present  basis  of 
apportionment  it  still  existsi  t<»J  a  large  extent. 

Many  counties  with  remarkable  low  valuations  on  their 
assessable  property  still  receive  considerably  more  of  ine 
one  mill  tax  than  is  paid  in  those  counties,  while  thdr 
increment  is  seen  to  come  from  counties  whiere  the  values 
of  the  assessable  property  are  much  higher.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  it  is  noticed  that  Jackson  county  re- 
ceived, in  1901,  3.46  times  as  much  one  mill  tax  as  w.^s 
paid  by  that  county;  Gadsden  3.11  times  as  much  as  it 
paid  in  1002,  while  Dade  county  received  as  kittle  as  ,'M) 
and  .31,  in  1901,  and  1902,  as  was  paid  by  that  county. 
These  counties  are  given  as  the  extremes.  The  amounts 
received  by  each  county  for  every  one  dollar  paid  by  that 
county  into  the  one  mill  fund  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  Tables'  on  that  subject. 

Fhtaticial  Can^ition  of  Count];  Boanh — As  will  be 
Been  by  reference  to  the  statistics  given  under  the  head 
of  Financial  Summary  and  Balances,  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  accuracy  by  requiring  a  balance  sheet  to  be 
made  for  every  county,  and  a  balance  of  the  totr<ls  for  the 
whole  State  is  given.  In  most  instances  it  is  believed  that 
these  balances  are  absolutely  true,  but  some  discrepancies 
are  patent.  The  reports  show  f 83,776.69  borrowed  in  the 
school  year  1901-2  and  about  the  same  amount  the  pre 
ceding  year.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  was  borrowed  which  does  not  appear  in  those 
reports,  because  of  the  varying  methods  of  securing  loauc^. 
The  common  practice  of  having  warrants  paid  pYOw^W^ 
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at  some  designated  bank,  discounts  being  paid  in  a  lump 
sum  by  the  County  Boards;  is  in  effect  borrowing  money, 
but,  so  far  as  known,  no  transaction  of  this  kind  is  in- 
cluded in  the  amounts  reported  as  borrowed  money. 

It  is  encouraging  to    note    that  eight    counties    paid 
tliemseives  out  ot  debt  last  year ;  there  being  at  the  time 
of  the  last  report  23  counties  out  of  debt  with  $53,615.7^ 
cash  on  hand.    It  is  not  so  encouraging  to  note  that  while 
the  number  of  counties  in  debt  was  i-educed  from  31  to  22 
the  amount  of  net  indebtedness  was  increased  from  $158,- 
1)33.25  to  |177,991.G5.    It  is  necessary  to  state,  also,  that 
this  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  net  indebtedoess  of 
these  counties.    While  this  report  cannot  *^go  behind  thi> 
returns*'  from  the  County  Huperintendents,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  two  counties  alone  bsive  failed  bv 
nearly  |1()0,000  to  report  their  entire  indebtedness,  and 
there  are  probably  some  liabilities  not  reported  from  one 
or  two  other  counties.    $275,000  would  probably  be  more 
nearlv  a  true  statement  of  the  net  indebtedness  of  these 
22  counties.    It  is  regretted  that  this  office  has  no-  mean^ 
of  securing  correct  reports  when  the  county  superintend- 
ents fail  to  give  them.    Everything  has    been    done    by 
correspondence  that  was  possible,  but  where  the  county 
authorities  had  their  own  reasons  for  witblholding  data 
it  has  been  impossible  to  get  it  from  them. 

I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  less  than 
half  the  counties  of  the  State  are  carrying  an  indebted- 
ness nearl}'  equal  to  one-third  the  total  income  for  all 
the  ( ounties  for  the  year.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
providing  permanent  improvemc»nts  in  the  school  system^ 
such  as  buildings,  by  loans  so  that  a  due  proportion  shalX 
be  paid  each  year.  In  fact,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  makt^ 
such  investment  for  the  rising  generation,  an(d  requires 
them  to  pay  their  due  proportion;  but  for  current  ex- 
j)enditures  it  is  important  that  each  year  bear  its  owrr 
burdens.  If  the  income  does  not  meet  the  necessary  ex:- 
j)enditure,  then  taxes  must  lie  raised,  or  abandon  even  th^ 
semblance  of  a  school  system.  It  is  both  unwise  and  dis- 
honorable to  pile  up  indebtedness  against  the  future  with.- 
out  adeouate  return  in  the  way  of  buildnngs  or  other  a<i- 
vantages. 
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CHAPTER  Iir. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS  TABULATED.— 1900-01. 

The  statistical  data  of  the  public  school  system  of  Flor- 
ida for  the  year  1900-01  have  been  tabulated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  it  can  be  announced 
that  these  tables  are  more  complete  and  accurate  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible.    Improved  forms  for  Teach- 
ers' and  Superintendents'  reports  have  been  put  into  use 
which  provides'  for  the  reporting  of  some  matters  which 
have  not  been  secured  heretofore,  the  new  reports  prp- 
vide  for  a  series  of  checks  which  insures  a  greater  accur- 
acy, and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  has  been  devoted 
to  securing  correctness.     Every  table  has  been  made  to 
balance,  including  those  showing  the  financial  operations 
and  the  final  balance  sheet-   In  the  case  of  a  few  counties 
this  balance  has  been  forced,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
correct  data  from  the  Stiperintendents,  but  in  most  cases 
it  represents  a  true  balance  of  county  books. 

The  chief  discrepancies  in  the  reports  for  the  past  two 
years  have  come  from  the  failures  of  certain  counties 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Special  Tax  District 
Law.  Where  the  law  of  1899  has  been  faithfully  executed 
the  trouble  has  been  avoided. 

The  pains  taken  to  get  these  reports  accurate  have  been 
Bot  so  much  for  the  sake  of  these  tables  as  for  securing 
accuracy  in  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  counties.  It 
is  confidently  asserted  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  which  will  be  of  untold!  value  to 
the  State. 

The  tables  not  only  contain  practicallv  everything  that 
the  most  thorough  research  into  school  affairs  could  wish 
but  It  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  little  thoughtful  comparis- 
on that  they  show  a  great  difference  amk>ng  the  counties 
m  respect  to  the  interest  in  education  and  the  mamaffe- 
ment  of  public  school  affairs.  ^"ci^e- 


TABLE  I.— Total  Population  and  School  Population. 
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?-chool 
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..f  1900 
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lulul 
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NfSfro 

Total 

White 

Xegro 

Tlie  Btatf 

r.is..>tL 

297.33; 

231.3ffl 

101,428 

0.6B7 
"1.382 
3.710 
1.417 
1.309 
1.158 
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4.224 
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32 
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1.001 
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3,013 
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1.010 
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P»sco 

12.47y 
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2.949 

4.03- 
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]1.«41 

6.017 

5.624 
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9.1B5 
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1,416 
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Sflwannee. 

14.554 
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6,677 

5.443 

2,720 
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98 
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!3,501 
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fl.538 
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0.340 
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TABLE  II. — Showiirg  Mumber  of  Schools  and  Average  Length  of 

Term  in  Days.  / 


lyoo— 1901. 

Counties. 


dumber  of  Schools 
Maintained. 


I  Total    /Whitel  Ne^ro 


A  veraijfe  J^enj^th 
of  Term 
in  Davs 


Both  (  White  INegro 


The   State 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

<:iay. 

Columbia- 

bade 

DeSoto 

DuvaJ 

Escambia. . . 

Franklin 

Gadsden . . . . , 

Hamilton 

Hernando. . . 

HillsborcTigh 

Holmes 

Jackson. . . . . 

J^efferson. . . . 

i-afayette. .. 

Lake 

i-ee 

I^on 

Levy , 

Liberty.- 

Madison 

Manatee 
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Monroe 

^^iassau 

Grange 

Osceola 

^co. . . 

Polk\ 

Putnam 

St.  Johns . . . 
>'iima  KcFa. 

Sumter 

Suwannee . . . 
Taylor 

Volusia 

WaHuUa 

•Walton 

Washington. 


662 

47! 
4 
9, 
8 
9' 
6 
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71 
80 
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97 
115! 
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71 
80 

1(H 
99 
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93 


49 

42 

1      t 

75 

75 

84 

,54 

30 

83 

84 

28 

•  22 

6 

138 
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55 

53 

o 

97 

96 

70 

39 

31 
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109 

66 

47 

19 

115 

116 

6 

4 

'} 

130 

125 

79 

40 

39 

86 

90 

57 

40 

17 

70 

68 

24 

IS 

6 

115 
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95 

81 

14 

117 
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45 

43 

2 

i  it 

77 

93 

57 

36; 
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87 

63 

28 

35 
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42 

41 

1 

82 

S2 

58 

43 
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25 

24 

1 
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71 

31 
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44 

33 

11 

92 

93 

IT 
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4: 

80 

80 

95 

m 

35 

66 

72 

44 

41 

3 

91 

94 
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67 

45 
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8 

6 

2 
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99 

49 

33 

16 

92 

90 

65 

49 

16 
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31 

27 
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95 
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4a 

39 

4 

76 

82 

35 

75 

10 
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67 
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24 
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36 

29 

7 
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73 

64 

9 

75 

76 

42 

31 

11 

m 

99 

82 

57 

25 

75 

76 

35 

34 

1 

64 

63 

55 

39 

16 

110 

1    114 

32 

22 

10 

89 

8r 

67 

56 

11 

78 

.  7^ 

71 

59 

12 

73 

78 

SO 
73 

80 

111 

91 

100 

73 

81 

140 

100 

102 

115 

140 

81 

73 

80 

117 

78 

SO 

79 

80 

98 

120 

101 

90 

80 

56 

87 

100 

160 

95 

no 

95 
65 
99 

\(.0 

119 
72 

1(X) 
75 
80 

UX) 
JK) 
80 
78 


52 


TABLE  ML— Showing  Educational  Status  of  Youth  Enrolled. 

PART    I. 


1900— lyoi: 

Counties. 


Chart  or  Beginneis 
Class 


First  Reader   CI 


ioiai 


>v  hittri  iSegru 


The   SState ;      15,292    6,151 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford  

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Columbia 

Citrus 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 

FrauKlin 

Gadsden . 

Hamilton . . . . 

Hernando 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 

J»effe/rson 

Laf ayejtte . . . 

Laike 

Lee 

L*eon 

L^vy 

Ldberty 

Madison. ... 
Manatee. . . . 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns... 
Santa  Kosa . . 
Sumter. .  . . . 
SuTvannee . . . 

Tayloir 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . , 


1,152 
167 
472 
119 

50 

78 
187 
774 
14: 
159 
701 
373 

80 
758 
351 
130 
1 ,048 
289 
67 
59( 
123 
186 

90 
699 
112 

63 
825 
108 
1,164 
344 
273 
209 
101 

80 
303 
121 
179 
186 
166 
625 
155 
143 
189 
238 
319i 


Total 


9  141  22,022 


165 

lOf 

334 

88 

1^ 

32 

94 

18f 

107 

ISl 

161 

2oe 

4£ 
108 
162 

31 

747 
278 
268 

2e 

11{^ 
8 
8: 
85 
5( 
29j 

347 
71 

2051 

18C 

.  77 

72 

92 

51 

199 
26 

112 
70 
55 

255 

132 
75 
78 

141 

17C 


•>. 


58 

138 

31 

31 

4(: 

91^ 

58i 

31 

24 

54( 

16" 

3r 

65t 
181 

91 
301 

11 
401 
561 

r 

91 

8 

614 

61- 

34 
478 

37 
9b{ 
164 
19e 
137 

CI 

2^ 

104 

9^ 

67 

lie 

114 

37( 
oc 

68 
111 

97 
149 


1,535 
289 
375 
170 
186 
140 
193 
632 
192 
348 

1,647 

1,029 
124 
865 
485 
204 
886 
524 

1,446 
830 
230 
216 
121 
902 
340 
82 
742 
187 
920 
354 
300 
419 
155 
235 
563 
510 
354 
619 
222 
727 
157 
435 
214 
464 
454 


Willie  ^e 


11,487  10. 


5611 

232 

282: 

131 

106' 

88  i 
121 
272 

96; 
335 
647. 
575 1 

61 
221 ! 
3"2! 
103 
722 
510 
560 
154 
219 
128 
114 
103 
170 

42 
279 
163 
326 
266 
1(»9 
243 
130 
203 
427 
200r 
179 
470 
103 
361 
145 
241 
102 
864 
321 


1,< 


\ 


53 


III.      (Continued) — Showing     Educational 

Youth   Enroilled. 
PART  II. 


Status     of 


Second  Reader  Class 

Third  Reader  (4ass 

ioial 

White 

JSe^ro 

Total 

W  hite 

Neg:ro 

ite * 

17,986 

9,893 

8,093 

17,942 

10,836 

7,106 

1,108 
180 
437 
160 
151 
112 
212 
498 
185 
329 

1,260 
779 
114 
705 
354- 
119 
710 
:{68 
998 
718 
216 
274 
122 
766 
250 
77 
730 
184 
868 
219 

:^24 

345 
197 
174 
452 

:'65 

2^X) 
440 
245 
549 
165 
324 
166 
337 
410 

401 
150 
339 
122 
107 

77 
164 
225 
100 
318 
536 
463 

59 
207 
185 

82 
551 
356 
451 
123 
206 
164 
.  114 
106 
•138 

49 

311 

172 

282 

141 

125 

208 

171 

160 

362 

144 

203 

365 

145 

324 

142 

197 

108 

262 

27^ 

707 
30 
98 
38 
44 
35 
48 

273 

79 

.   11 

724 

31-6 
55 

498 

169 
37 

159 
12 

547 

595 
10^ 

110 
8 

660 

112 
28 

419 
12 

586 
78 

199 

137 
26 
14 
9( 

221 
87 
75 

100 

225 
23 

127 

■T)8 

75 

!     138 

1,124 
197 
453 
167 
143 
89 
2301 
530 
2391 
382; 

1,077| 
744i 
119: 
6()6i 
265i 
153; 
869 
309 

9r9 

579 
198 
326 
130 
726 
262 
64 
7561 
193' 
908; 
200 
267 
415 
174 
1S7| 
502 
401 
315 
450 
274 
504 
165 
316 
168 
i   378 
i    389 

505 
176 
393 
127 

9(; 
m 

178 
304 
155 
372 
539 
459 

50 
230 
18:> 

90 
666 
304 
529 
1 25 
196 
206 
122 

96 
1S>0 

35 
327 
187 
349 
112 
128 
214' 
162 
182 
407 
194 
218 
373 
200 
274 

159 
202 

129 

322 
I   303 

619 

*H 

a 

60 

40 

53 

...>•••>••••• 

*'3 

ia 

52 

226 

84 

10 

53S 

i  a 

285 

I 

1 

69 
376 

n ,,...-. 

83 

to 

54 

2<:3 

5 

470 

a. 

454 

•> 

120 

8 

630 
72 

29 

•429 

5 

6 

559 

88 

139 

201 

12 

5 

95 

2)7 

97 

Losa 

ee 

77 

74 

230 

6 

114 

39 

56 

86 

54 


TABLE      III.      (Continued) — Showing      Educr.fcnal 

Youth   Enrolled. 
PART    III. 


Fourth  Reader 


Kitlh  Heaii»*r 


ine   Stale.. 

Al:v  hua 

Baker 

Bradiord  . . . 
Brevard. .  . . 
Calhoun .... 

Oiay 

Columbia. . . 

Citrus 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia. . . 

Franklin 

Gad&den 

Hamilton . . . 
Iiorp.'iado. . . 
Hfjls  bore  ugh 

Holmes 

Jackson . 

Jefferson 

Lafayette. . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Ma  IS   u   . 
Manatee. . . . 

Marjon 

Monroe 

Niassair 

Orange 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam .  . . 
St.  Johns.. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Sumi'^.r ... 
Suvannee . . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla. . . 

"Walton 

Washington 


o 


17,4S( 


I2,IS9 


1,124 
21(5 
422 
214 
114 
132 
264 
535 
233 
517 

I,(>1B 
553 
12() 
585 
264 
109 
932 
380 
766l 
598i 
167! 
331! 
115' 
516! 
3rH! 
65 
533 
214 
855 
196j 
334 
376 
\W 
207i 
522' 

41l! 

260' 

436| 

249 

506 

F)2 

407 

152 

437 

452 


653 
197 
369 
143 

96 
111 
227 
335 
179 
505 
(J28 
40 

5() 
2<J4 
194 
i  i 
808 
377 
509 
129 
166 
246 
108 
109 
225 

46 
256 
196 
463 
136 
185 
249 
180 
200 
485 
246 
201 


?     ■  ^ 


471 

19 
53 
71 
18 
21 
37 
2(K) 

54 

12 
388 
153 

(•>4 
321 

70 

32 

124 

3 

257 

4()9 

1 

85 

t 

407 

79 

19 
277 

18 
392 

60 

149 

127 

9 

7 

37 
165 

59 


o 


5,291  12,58:j 


9.8(;S|2.777!8. 


3 '2 

4-^ 

195 

54 

365 

141 

152 

265 

142 

114 

38 

371 

66 

381 

71 

57( 
101 
255 
173 

17 
133; 
I7ll 
444 1 
117' 
3(^3 
734 
378 

95 

462 

•174 

88 
623 
270 
266 
440 

14 
28(5 

<;3 

426 
2(KJ 

63 
36(1 
211 
rA)6 
334 
191 
484 

{ I 
210 
494 
298 
224 
299 
182 
390 
94 
399 
93 
494 
253 


419 

89 
248 
1 52 

17 
131 
148 
3(U 
104 
358 
479 
317 

50 
293 
158 

82 
569 
270 
191 
133 

14 
255 

58 
152 
163 

59 
174 

'2m 

400 
250 
165 
35(5 

69 
209 
463 
205 
1 75 1 
27  li 
U)4 
344 

93 

291 

70 

467 

232 


51 
12 

21 


23 
143 

13 

5 

255 

61 

45 
1(>9 

16 
6 

54 

75 
307 


31 
5 
274 
43  i 

4! 

186 
11 

166 
84 
26 

12?- 

1 
31 
93 
49 

28 

18 

46 

1 

lOS 

23 
27 
21 


TABLE  IV^(a>  Enrollment  by  Rac«  and  Sex;  (b)  PercenUfla 
_  of   Sehaol  Population  (8  to  21)  Enrolled. 


190,)— 1901 
Counties. 


The    ;^tate.jIii,()07|iW.i)J 

Alaehua... 

Baker 

Bra^iard . . 
B^^vard . .  . 

Oa-Iiioun... 

tJlay!* '.'.'.'. 

2e-£3c*o.... 
Oiival 

■  **^rx:aodo. 

tfoiines     . 
^a-t-ltEon  .. 

L«.Ke    ■ 

5-«o»i.'..'.'.V. 


*Ja-iaatee.: 
?*a->-ion... 

Oi,a.nge... 
^«eola... 


gt-      Jolir.i 
°»nta  Roii 

|ninter... 

■ravt..p 
^l«»la..'. 
Waitmia.. 
ffalton... 


i;!...i, 

-■Ji.iu 

.1.. 

'm 

•J.l-V 

i^ 

441 

IJI 

7:< 

2rM 

ii: 

Lii; 

!« 

.1 

KlIH 

F«r 

:W7 

l!HI 

i.im 

l,K4l 

!,r,K.' 
-in 

is; 

'ill 

71 :! 

1  ,:i7- 

lid 

;)T( 

:ks 

im 

L'.3sr 

-■,o| 

liJ 

i..17;i 

1.4I--. 

k:i 

441 

I.li-'L' 

(ii 

-)fll 

■■7M 

k'' 

:s;ii 

i';t 

k;! 

r,8-i 

'-'71 

1!4 

144 

7! 

.>!t| 

Hea 

I.:.1t>- 

■iiii 

4n 

Wll 

ffil'fl      4^91      43:j!      444'       'AT    (Wl     «l 


■2W      ftOO!      2S 


R, 

45:( 

K^ 

m 

1  .^« 

1  IM 

tl2S 

n;v 

f>«8 

4H1 

inr.i 

471 

4.-.' 

m 

8fi 

;«! 

4r:i 

1,(K)8 

siifi 

WW 

388       S03;      4() 


■i-i-i  W\    T}\    *^ 


WrfeDf//  due  Co  Incorrect  o 


TABLE  V. — (a)   Average  Daily  Attendance;    (b)    Percentage  of 
Enrollment  In  Daily  Attendance. '___ 


Ifi 

Average  Pally  Attendance 

ll^ 

ISHHl— 1901. 

gg^S 

Counties. 

Sko  § 

" 

a 

g 

1 

" 

t 

t        I 

j^'i 

as 

Sz. 

¥ 

II 

|l 

J 

1 

1 

i"" 

0 
H 

0 

i' 

K^ 

1 

is 

y. 

The  Stat=. 

la.-d-Jo 

45,2.t 

waijr 

;2.&8y  i3,a«'-i 

22,613 

16,163 

67|  66|60 

Alactiua. . . 

ri.i.ii 

:;.1&4 

;i,!i8^ 

1,(183 

!.3L'3 

1,081 

1,604 

73Tii|76 

.  aker 

7L'4 

5!f^ 

Til 

286 

'  m 

312 

71 

61 

62 

64 

Bradlord . . 

1,703 

1.434 

321 

107 

707 

■     162 

76 

69 

71 

Brevard . . . 

Hll 

17;- 

336 

8t( 

311 

85 

72 

73 

71 

Ca,lli(iun. . . 

5->l 

3K^ 

166 

220 

83 

168 

83 

60 

68 

Citrus 

f.lh 

4(Ji" 

ll»^ 

217 

5( 

183 

68 

63 

62 

66 

Clay 

Rl!-" 

Gao 

ISl 

336 

-5 

3411 

106 

66 

70 

Columbia. 

■2:2il 

Ml! 

1.12F 

r,64 

529 

5.5f> 

509 

62 

03 

02 

Uade 

Ibl 

i.-x 

231 

274 

11)2 

251- 

12fl 

66 

66 

64 

XteSoto. . . 

[,m 

1,51: 

49 

7B8 

2.-> 

714 

24 

60 

69 

M 

Uuval 

5,(JS 

2.2(11 

1.3()1 

1.07(1 

1,450 

.u-m 

7( 

65 

Escambia. 

3.(111 

'i'.im 

1.017 

944 

4.^f 

i.ua. 

661 

06 

65 

67 

t>ank!ln,. . 

514 

238 

286 

12L 

131 

116 

156 

71 

60 

84 

Ga(l(Hl«n. . 

a.m: 

1,011 

i,i«»e 

4H4 

m 

527 

1.089 

73 

71 

75 

Hamilton. 

1.334 

M07 

427 

106 

467 

231 

B3 

65 

Oil 

Heraaudo. 

.=■.«." 

340 

218 

167 

i(i( 

182 

110 

68 

66 

(!0 

Hiilsboro 

4.IW 

3,333 

775 

1,627 

349 

1,700 

426 

71 

71 

76 

Holmei.... 

1,115 

1.08L 

Fi-Vf 

18 

524 

15 

53 

62  73 

Jackson. . 

3.134 

l,4Sh 

1.04(1 

7">l) 

7r.il 

733 

887 

56 

51,62 

Jleffeiraon . . 

2.071 

544 

2,127 

24P 

l,(X18 

295 

1,121 

67 

62 

08 

LaTay^-tte. 

m 

ail 

23 

32fl 

282 

07 

62 

79 

J^e...... 

i,i6n 

82U 

349 

394 

1119 

426 

ISO 

68 

70 

06 

Lee 

401 

375 

m 

17P 

11 

196 

15 

59 

59 

00 

].eoa...... 

H.I47 

51L 

2.035 

201 

1,23S 

251 

1,397 

78 

Levy 

1.161 

391 

3ft( 

IHT 

381 

196 

09  08,71 

Liberty..., 

2TL 

ISO 

9-. 

49 

02 

43 

01   61:60 

Madison. . 

3.2R3 

1.41)3 

i,sar 

731 

834 

671 

1,046 

79I  7973 

Wu^-i  fc. 

844 

7K4 

80 

3BB 

37 

308 

23;  06;  06  61 

Marion. . . 

'    4.(fi7 

1.083 

2.3fl4 

S3B 

1,118 

824 

1,270 

72;  72,72 

Monroe.... 

!     l.i)3f,|     707 

323 

330 

148 

.W 

175 

501  60154 

Niaasaii... 

1     I.IIK       558 

m 

281 

'jr,: 

276 

305 

00|  61160 

Orange. . . 

'■     1.78Bi   1.176 

813 

.=■.91 

279 

582 

U 

09  77  66 

Osceola. . . 

634 

574 

80 

291 

33 

28: 

6416461 

Pasco 

;       Rfl- 

H3H 

61 

427 

40S 

34   75;  76160 

Polk 

■     S.ltH 

1,SS»- 

311 

023 

149 

96n 

I61-I  67  68  63 

Putnam . .  . 

1    1.0  m 

87f 

743 

436 

3.^7 

44( 

386i  110  7067 

SI        Jr,l5:-S. 

;    2.(i5( 

311 

3671     m 

■Sll 

17S(  62:64  58 

Santa  Ros 

■     l,78i 

l.4i)l 

382 

740,      107 

215    71   68 

"8 

Sumter. .. 

!        »13 

61)7 

2«l 

300 

307 

174   66  67 

62 

Suwannee . 

3.1"-- 

I.3U 

792 

65 

3.-.ti 

6oi 

433'  6OI  61 

57 

'iViylar 

4ni 

4.T5 

30 

2.%5 

Ifi 

20. 

20   54 

63 

36 

Volusia... 

1     1.799 

1.1  S6 

613 

585 

297 

601 

316    75 

74 

78 

Wakulla. . 

'        585 

3(iO 

225 

186 

im 

174 

120   56 

54 

60 

Walton... 

1.438 

1,179'      l'5fl 

681 

108 

597 

151   69 

60 

^ 

Wjiahlngtoi 

1.453 

1,066      887 

55-' 

191 

511 

1961  62 

fll 

65 

TABLE   VI. — (l)Aggregate   Number  of  Day»  Schooliog  Given; 
(2)Average   Number  of  Djye  Schooling  Given 
for  Every  Chlld6  to  21  Ye»n  of  Age. 


1900— 13I1. 
Counties. 


TV  I'hild 


The  State 

Alaonua 

Baker 

Bracllord 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citms 

Clay 

CoiumDla. 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Escambia.'.'.'.'.'. 

^■rankliii 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Jl^iimndo 
W.'IS)orciieli- .. 

iW'keon. . . . .".'.' 

■f^teTsoa 

J^y^te 

Lee.,'- 

i-*on.. 

Levy 

"^■•■■■■: 

S?o^ 

jf?«««i 

gSS;;;;::: 
If'"?-. 

o„      Joans 

T^     *Dnee 

^^flor 

V?*WMa 

■^■■Itoii 


339,lHi: 
'2f2.->H: 

Ho'smi 

71.K&; 

47  s-?:  I 

4fi8.U<.K 
8U>V 

145  SO' 
fti.Oil 

50.  la 

]  117.3(1^ 
4-o,tH- 
53.27)^ 

79.07)- 
14.761 

107.4(« 
KL-JH 


re.Bio, 

2-J5.lL'.-(! 
107.3n3l 

107,880 
lOH,.'>o:{ 

50.440 

lOQ-SLT 
33.033 

irH.37it 


4l!4i7 


6(i:!-'0 
i:o,92i: 


oS 


TABLE    VI F. — Showing    Certain    Facts    Relative    to    TeachK 

Empoyed. 


1900—1901. 
Counties. 


The  State 


Graduates  of 
>'oi*mal 
Sohools 


0- 


I 


r^ 


sj  !  r 


Alt  end  Hilts  at 

Teachers' 

Summer 

Sciiools 


r. 


^ 


75 

P 


'>^  H  ^ 
fl   1/    r. 


T. 

^•^ 

,—i 

rf 

7i 

a 

o 

C 

:^ 

■*^ 

D 

■r 

..-H 

X! 


-n 


Non-R  * 
den  " 
Teach. 


^5 


IS 


:£     ^ 


1 

1     <* 

r. 

X 

X 

X 

1' 

en 

a* 

X 

a. 

S 

!  o 

Cl 

hite 

0 

5i 

1 

^ 

a* 

^ 

0/ 

► 

0. 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford  . . 
Brevard . .  . . 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Vz-iajr*    •••••• 

Columbia. . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia. . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton. . , 
Hernando. . 
Hills  bore- 

Holmes 

Jackson . . . . 
Jefferson . . . 
Lafayette. . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison. . . 
Manatee . . . 

Mar?on 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Oranpe. . . 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
St.  Johns. 
Santa  Rosr. 

Sumter 

Suwannee . 
Taylor. . 
Volusia. . . 


15 

9 
4 


o 


2 

6 
1 
() 
1 
1 
3 


13i: 


1 

4! 
6 


31 

ll 
1 

4 
1 
3; 

if 


15'    2 


4 

8 


33 


1 
3 


6i    n 


1'.. 
e>\   4 
3!    1 

3i.  .  . 
2'     3 

9  '.'.'. 


31 


136,  313:02 

—I 

20 


16! 

4i 
•>! 

11 

3! 


1 
14 


18 

10 
2 

2 
14 


2 

18 


3 
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3730 
70  00 
37  33 
37  14 
29  00 
3.1  00 

36  40 
35  34 
34  61 

28  83 

29  37 
29  14 

"■35'47 

17  26 
24  58 

23  16 

Bradford  

Citrus 

Franklin 

HIJlH  borough 

Lafayette 

Lftke 

MadlBon 

Maint~d 

Monmn 

PutKuni 

WaBWnEton 

__ 

<, 

R  i"^. 

1 

p 

%y 

■ 

.--p**" 

li  *■        ■'  ■ "-    ■ 

1 

r      ■ 

-^     =^ 

■ — 

'^l 

irife^ 

'■^^r-  — 

i 

Bs^^^E^I 

.  - 

m^ 

iU_^: 

w 

.           .    ?t! 

i.,^i3i: 

s 

f^ 

1'-^**^; 

'^ 

* 

sn 

W^ ' 

1 

-   *       -  I  ". 


I 

[ 


t 


TiLOtN  fOuNjA 


^'0.  > 


iscn^iaoi 

Total 

White 

N*g 

oe,- 

Countteft 

Male 

Fpraale 

Mai* 

Female 

The  StateT 

lesB.flia  70 

*  152, 107  2K 

|292,8'J6  SI  *i4,401t  26 

*69.<JH0  37 

Alacbua. . . 

*  3.),4S  ■  9*1 

9,387  50 

t  15,420  BO 

«  5.O70  75 

t  5,587  75 

Baiter 

3,55a  2 

1,931  2* 

1,293  00 

100  00 

235  oa 

Bradtord  . . 

ft.aes  50 

9.(128  50 

3,l'<2  50 
1,595  0-1 

4.806  00 
5,9«8  BO 

880  00 

Brevard . .  . 

1,315  00 

imoo 

Calhoun... 
Cttrua 

4.172  IS 
6,72*  ^5 

1,200  50 

2  152  25 

820  00 

2^005  00 

3,H6S  75 

.500  00 

■■■^oboo 

-Clay 

5,6.57  73 

8S8  75 

3,705  86 

•      515  74 

457  37 

CkllumblB,. . 

■2.fll'  75 

3,938  00 

5,527  50 

2,437  50 

1.008  75 

Dada 

12.S0fi  IM) 

1,522  25 

8,733  75 

9.50  00 

1,602  00 

DeSoto 

14,i>  8  (10 

fi,H«8  OO 

6,960  00 

175  00 

175  CO 

Duval 

47.854  OO 

6,135  00 

2H,664  0( 

3,885  00 

11,290  00 

SBcambla. . 

25,784  31 

4.021  96 

18.585  01^ 

2,101   85 

3,056  70 

Franklin... 

3,7-55  29 

1,030  29 

1.720  CO 

555  00 

430  00 

Gadaden... 

»,W)'      01  F 

1.9i6  fl.t 

3,801  a 

1,786  00 

1.258  00 

Hamilton.. 

(i..127  34 

2.404  75 

2.762  59 

740  00 

420  00 

Hem  an  do. , 

6,622  «l 

1 .491)  00 

4.543  81 

509  on 

80  00 

Hlllsboro 

iA.inn  n 

14.166  7! 

25,654  25 

1,170  TO 

3,085  00 

Holmes.... 

2.4tlK  37 

90  0(1 

85  SO 

Jackson.... 

\.:y.r- 

6,238  50 

1,863  OC 

Jieffen-Eon. . 

4,--X)2  50 

1,479  00 

1,366  25 

Lafayatte. . 

1,817  50 

125  00 

Lake.., 

l^'.ii'/i  46 

7,832  48 

'l,'2Hr45 

931  25 

Lee 

-^.fl'ti  u( 

N401  M 

4,30->  00 

210  00 

I-eon 

13.460  ffl 

2,K60™ 

5,'(i5O0 

'■2,iiO  (Jo 

3,185  00 

l^vy 

7,808  75 

3,264  90 

3,174  75 

946  00 

425  00 

Llbarty.... 

l,62:i  00 

100  K 

1,200  00 

2r.2  00 

70  (% 

810  Off 

Madison... 

11.815  12 

5,3H0,13 

3,320  00 

2,226  00 

Manatee  . . 

8,720  00 

4.020  00 

4,325  01) 

375  00 

Marion. ... 

27.199  25 

8,892  50 

12  COS  75 

"2,425 'o6 

5,873  00 

M  ■■■-  e  .. 

8.:J07  uO 

1,00  J  W 

4,947  50 

1,120  00 

1,840  00 

Hassan 

e,7  2  88 

l.40i  25 

4,0fM  ft3 

1,572  00 

1,735  00 

■Orange. . . . 

lt.fi48  26 

2,738  75 

12,182  75 

1.500  00 

2,166  75 

Osceola. . . 

fi,623  50 

3,200  00 

2,834  60 

200  00 

200  00 

Pasco 

Polk 

7,855  00 
25, '06  fiO 

I,8«00 
tl,078  00 

5  760  00 

455  00 

13,603  50 

1,620  00 

"    805  66 

initBaal. .  . 

17,853  50 

3,720  00 

8,689  50 

2.580  00 

2,864  00 

St.    Jobna. 

12,2111  75 

3.3-0  75 

7,335  00 

1.615  00 

080  00 

Santa   Rosr 

11.4.17  25 

3  20S  88 

5.287  87 

432  60 

511  00 

Bumtar.  .    . 

7,513  13 

1,177  50 

4,573  13 

1,175  00 

5H7  50 

Suwannee . 

!  2,7.52  50 

3,822  75 

5.970^r 

1,627  50 

1,312  00 

Taylor 

2,906  75 

2.540  00 

-    2-i676 

100  00 

Volusia..,. 

20,345  IB 

4,488  63 

11.9(13  55 

"  2,479  Vo 

1,383  30 

WakiiHa... 

3,337  21 

1,&27  24 

725  00 

532  47 

252  50 

Walton 

8.2.17  37 

1,641  00 

5.504  37 

690  00 

514  00 

WasWngtoi 

6.700  00 

2.677  50 

2.RH2  ^ 

4t(i  (HI 

72    00 

66 


TABLE  XIII.— Showing   (1)— Average  Age  of  Tea* 
(2) Average  Number  of  Months'  Experience  in  T< 


^          •■ 

^verape  A^e. 

AvVe  .Monti 

1 

White 

Ne^ro 

u  aiL*^ 

1900-1901 

s 

® 

S 

»— t 

Counties. 

H 

IS 

•— • 

o 

Fema 

'ine   cMute. 

28, 

dK) 

26 

oo 

l6 
31 

38      471     3. 

Alachua . . . 

27 

27 

25 

30 

35 

30 

2: 

Hakei* .... 

•     25 

28 

0[ 

27 

23 

23 

26 

Vi 

Bradtord . . 

"Ji 

23 

23 

2r 

.    *    .    . 

21 

Vi 

Brevard . .  . 

29 

35 

28 

29 

24 

32 

49 

Calhoun. . . 

27 

2G 

24 

33 

42 

30 

2." 

Citrus 

27 

30 

26 

26 

"26 

34 

44 

3£ 

CLay 

27 

27 

25 

39 

28 

40 

38 

3r 

C-olnmb^a. 

20 

28 

90 

31 

25 

3] 

35 

1? 

Dade 

2^ 

43 

27 

31 

24 

39 

76 

34 

DeSoto 

27 

2fi 

■    25 

3(: 

31 

32 

30 

Duval 

■  2 

38 

30 

37 

23 

59 

70 

50 

Escambia. . 

29 

4? 

24 

4! 

29 

64 

124 

48 

franklin. . . 

24 

25 

21 

33 

26 

21 

19 

4 

Gadsden. . . 

28' 

:^i 

26 

3-: 

22 

37 

3:.^ 

25 

Hamilton. . 

24 

24 

21 

3' 

26 

3'.: 

33 

18 

Ilrruando. . 

26 

33 

24 

31 

18 

29 

37 

.->.-» 

H^Jishcro 

29 

3!'i 

2fi 

29 

28 

47 

47 

46 

Holmes 

24 

26 

23 

28 

27 

17 

16 

17 

Japk*Min. . . 

27 

31 

25 

31 

3J 

42 

18 

Jefferson . . 

.    28 

36 

27 

29 

23 

37 

83 

'^9\ 

Lafayette . . 

23 

24 

.... 

18 

19 

21 

16 

La^ve 

oo 

32 

26 

36 

27 

47 

53 

31 

I^p 

3* 

38 

29 

•   • 

22 

17 

46 

11 

Leon 

3! 

40 

27 

38 

28 

46 

68 

26 

Lovy 

2(5 

27 

25 

26 

28 

33 

40 

24 

Lthorty 

23 

31 

22 

2^ 

28 

38 

r:r 

VC 

MadJfion — 

28 

29 

24 

31 

30 

U 

73 

20- 

Manatee. . . 

24 

25 

21 

28 

24 

28 

18 

Man'on  .... 

or- 

30 

25 

' ' '  30 

25 

33 

40 

25 

Monroe 

82 

61 

33 

32 

26 

68 

300 

72 

Na$»sa.u 

26 

30 

23 

25 

24 

35 

51 

28 

Oranjp-e 

30 

42 

28 

39 

26 

52 

109 

3>^ 

Osceola 

81 

39 

26 

34 

29 

59 

96 

29 

Pasco 

27 

38 

24 

32 

•■  •   •   • 

37 

7^ 

25 

Polk 

30 

32 

28 

34 

oc 

45 

68 

33 

Putnam . .  . 

L* 

32 

26 

38 

26 

39 

34 

26 

Sf.    Jrl'ns 

29 

41 

27 

33 

24 

55 

103 

48 

SantA  Ro?a 

36 

28 

25 

33 

21 

41 

49 

36 

Pwmtp^ . . . 

28 

27 

28 

29 

33 

45 

28 

43 

Suwa»nee . 

26 

29 

24 

33 

23 

51 

49 

42 

Tavlor. .    . 

25 

26 

23 

20 

35 

43 

13 

Vr.liTSi'*. 

29 

33 

27 

'    *  *33 

26 

44 

53 

35 

wrfk'^illa, . . 

30 

33 

28 

31 

24 

37 

29 

26 

"''»lton 

24 

25 

23 

29 

25 

20 

20 

16 

Wash'ngtr^ 

29 

33 

27 

28     23 

31 

35     261 

TABLE  XIV— Showing    Number   and    Kind*   of   Public   School- 
Building*  «nd  Number  of  Roomfc _^ 


Public  Sch 

ool  Builu 

DgB 

Nlhd 

b^r  of 

I....              Frame 

~~    iBriok 

Ruoms. 

liKH)-1901. 

1 

Countlet. 

«s 

1 

2 

& 

1 

2 

J3 

1 

2 

-^ 

£ 

1 

3 

p 

*=^z 

w 

s 

K 

^.    'H 

5 

F- 

ic 

lUB  OMie. 

2,iH:i 

zai 

*0 

^,'"^ 

i.Oil 

Ml 

Ld 

■^ 

^ 

a,ui.ij.4.*ww 

JSS 

AlacHua... 

ir 

[ 

1 

0 

Hi" 

i.5 

46 

5 

6 

0 

17« 

68 

liiiker 

J„ 

U 

i(. 

a.'! 

2B 

4 

4: 

10^ 

4 

Bridrord  . . 

a 

2 

sa 

44 

9 

7' 

81 

9 

Bwvard. .  . 

4C 

g 

4 

40 

37 

4') 

43 

3 

Cslioun... 

SJ 

10 

5 

24 

20 

4 

37 

2S 

9 

atnis 

2& 

2S 

22 

t 

3.5 

111 

6 

Ciay 

4E 

5 

4 

1 

44 

37 

57 

46 

Coiumhia. . 

8: 

J 

1 

81 

52 

2f 

»( 

62 

32 

Dafle 

2> 

3 

1 

2; 

2! 

37 

33 

4 

Desoto. . . . 

6!- 

3 

3 

5c 

2 

73 

Botai 

7" 

1 

1 

4^ 

2t< 

2 

lf« 

60 

Escambia.. 

e»- 

3 

] 

2 

65 

in 

17 

IK 

fi3 

27 

iTanklin... 

f 

4 

I 

1 

18 

3 

Msdea. . . 

a 

40 

3i 

5 

7S 

44 

34 

Hanjtlton.. 

5r 

8 

3 

6 

50 

3S 

7S 

81 

17 

Hernando  . 

■    21 

22 

17 

i 

31 

24 

7 

HUlaboro, 

9i 

R9 

7P 

10 

141 

124 

17 

Holm  SB 

43 

13 

1 

30 

29 

1 

45 

2 

JMkMtt... 

g 

10 

6 

4 

«: 

51 

30 

13- 

94 

38 

JeffwaoB. . 

61 

7 

6 

2 

43 

2J 

86 

38 

28 

Lafayette. . 

a 

25 

24 

-1 

S 

"s 

:^R 

37 

1 

I«te 

56 

1 

1 

57 

42 

15 

56 

40 

18 

Lee,,, 

IS 

It* 

18 

2-. 

22 

|«n 

80 

fl9 

27 

"32 

35 

■37 

Levy 

4s 

414 

3G 

12 

67 

44 

13 

^berty,.,. 

17 

""■) 

■  2 

1^ 

11 

2 

IB 

1.j 

MWlMtt.  . . 

64 

12 

12 

52 

60 

2 

ee 

65 

3 

MariiM   .. 

41 

41 

3f< 

3 

54 

51 

3 

•jMlon, , , , 

112 

2 

2 

no 

67 

43 

142 

78 

63. 

Monro,..., 

fl 

H 

a 

25 

16 

g 

Naww.,.. 

4f 

"l 

1 

46 

.16 

(0 

6(1 

45 

15 

OfMge, . . . 

ee 

"3 

SI* 

42 

18 

1 

97 

26 

DM«la.... 

30 

1( 

9 

20 

la 

2 

37 

34 

3 

Haco 

34 

34 

34 

48 

46 

P«k 

Tf- 

77 

71 

"   8 

103 

1)4 

B 

Pptnam... 

6* 

42 

24 

88 

55 

33 

«.  Jotiiia, 

3; 

'     1 

i 

31 

27 

4 

i 

6] 

41 

10 

S»ita  Roaa 

70 

7 

a 

83 

58 

6 

10 

■imtar. , . , 

46 

3 

s 

43 

32 

I' 

50 

43 

13 

Buwannee. 

78 

9 

5 

4 

70 

49 

21 

87 

bo 

37 

T«ytor..., 

20 

20 

JB 

1 

24 

23 

1 

Vaaltt.,.. 

64 

54 

38 

18 

M 

61 

23 

WaHttih  . 

30 

"'  2 

"a 

28 

le 

9 

32 

2S 

S 

futon. . , 

6T 

26 

19 

e 

42 

87 

5 

76 

M 

la 

JVMiuagto 

es 

2S 

IS 

R 

45 

3S 

7 

1 

72 

-li 

68 


TABLE   XV. — Patent   Desks   and    Blackboards   used    in 

Schools. 


.    Patent  Desks  Used  in 

County    Schools 

Sop    Yd' 

Counties. 

^1 

Single. 

Double 

Black! 

1900—1901. 

O 

s  • 

o 

bo 

13 
o 

o 

'a 
o 

• 

Xhe  State.. 

27,13» 

8,014 

671 

9 

210 

251 

8,910 

564 

9 

210 

247 

1,104 

19,124 

16,231 

3,893 

• 

748 

«       •   . 

*"57 

•  •    ■   ■    • 

56 
65 
10 

1,070 
289 

3t),02l 

30,< 

Ala':hua.... 

Baker 

Bradtord . . . 
Brevard .... 
Calhoun .... 

2,637 

47 

512 

643 

107 

• 

4 

1,966 

38 

302 

392 

'l218 

38 

302 

335 

'"382 

69 

235 

29 

356 

1,335 

1,720 

3,583 
188 
517 
537 
158 
674 
854 

1,058 
482 
655 

5,894 

1,204 

3» 

Citrus.. 

Clay 

Columbia. . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

438 
148 
252 
943 
356 
3,369 
2,296 

•  •   •   •   • 

14 

7 
914 

•   •   • 

14 

7 

757 

•  •    •   •    • 

•  •    •    ■    • 

"i57 

438 

134 

245 

29 

^56 

2,405 
2,009 

\ 

\ 

Duval 

Escambia. . . 
Franklin .... 

964 
287 

959 
275 

5 

12 

5,; 

1 

Gadsden .... 

..... 

317 
736 
914 
991 
286 
861 
421 
202 
977 
136 
845 
454 
72 
713 
526 

1,556 
312 
362 
746 
179 
250 

1,595 
920 
712 
682 
938 

1,027 
229 

1,432 
221 
348 
257 

Hamilton . . . 

172 

267 

1,180 

50 
138 
381 

26 
605 
427 
595 

93 

"    702 

457 

2,083 

626 

199 

977 

138 

321 

756 

608 

903 

(      566 

871 

361 

32 

1,894 

69 

172 

217 

1,122 

50 
128 
351 

24 
506 

45 
368 

93 

172 

217 

1,122 

50 
128 
327 

24 
506 

45 
194 

93 

•  .    •   •    • 

•  •    •   ■    • 

•  .    •  •    . 

24 

169 

Iicrnando. . . 
HfJlRborougb 

Holmes 

JackBon.... .. 

Jiefferson. . . . 

Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

50 
58 

"lO 

30 

2 

99 

382 

232 

50 
58 

"io 

30 
2 

99 

382 

3 

•  •    •   •    * 

•  •    •   •    • 

229 

Levy 

Libesrty 

'  144 

40 

64 

2 

1 

392 

""5i 
494 
552 
770 

Mall^'-n..    . 
Manatee .... 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nlassau 

Orange 

Osceola. . . . 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam .    . . 
Bt.    Johns.. 
Santa  Bx>sa. 

144 

40 

64 

2 

*  371 

"51 
494 

298 
770 

•  ■    •    ■    ■ 

•  •    -    . 

1 

21 

•  •    •  •   ■ 

•  ■   •   • 

254 

•  •  •  • 

558 
417 
2,019 
624 
198 
585 
138 
•  270 
262 

56 
133 
566 
820 
327 

32 
665 

69 

438 
417 
1,430 
474 
198 
476 
138 
270 
262 

56 

38 
566 
661 
327 

32 
482 

69 

120 

"589 
150 

'  109 

•  *    .   ■    . 

•  •    ■   .    • 

•  *    •   .    * 

95 
159 

"l83 

1 

1, 

Bumter 

Suwannee. . 
Taylor 

51 
34 

51 

34 

Vrtlusia 

WakulDa.... 

1,229 

949 

280 

"Walton 

• 

^^^^agWngton 

•   •  •  •     • 

•  •   •   •   • 

TABLE  XVI.— Value  Of  School  Property. 
^.— (1)  ToUl  Value  of  Public  School  property;    (2)   Real 
Not  Owned  by  County  Boarde. 


II. 

En's  a. 

Keal  tiscatt)  N 

Jt  UwDed  by  i. 

ouniv 

tiuards. 

Bl 

L.JW, 

HuiWi 

nirs. 

«. 

1 

1     1 

i 
is 

2 

ite. 

(  970,815 

S  l-2,i-2S 

tnM> 

(;j.325 

(88,281 

186  266 

«  20,015 

3,409 

44 

an 

fi 

670 

550 

4( 

4{ 

2,(550 

2,857 

3f 

25 

13 

610 

415 

M 

310 

1I,B5( 

28( 

IWI 

l»l 

1,5S 

776 

750 

a.. 

15,08( 

0 

S 

75 

75 

28,54t 

295 

96 

20t 

1,150 

24f 

910 

21,792 

14( 

12(1 

■A 

1,500 

1.35C 

160 

105,155 

1,750 

775 

75,990 
11.135 
12,0-'4 

■640 

70 

470 

2,975 

800 

2,175. 

L... 

959 

833 

m 

11,965 

8,760 

3,205 

9,015 

775 

105 

6,010 

5,205 

805. 

10,079 
81,533 

980 

930 

50 

2.175 

2,  IOC 

75 

4,9Sr, 

44( 

415 

25 

3.02{ 

13.44^ 

7(S 

71)5 

1,825 

1.826 

10,301 

525 

fiW 

3,aTG 

3,35t 

1,37( 

16,55! 

75( 

71( 

« 

10,00C 

9,46( 

550 

11,92( 

121 

125 

40t 

2i 

11 

12 

325 

■M 

2,8U 

4( 

25 

1ft 

19S 

in 

65 

1. .. 

Ilea: 

155 

tv 

105 

773 

2.)r 

67S 

15,625 

3.5( 

Sof 

4.07f 

4,07{ 

48  54( 

135 

95 

4C 

\,m 

1,1« 

400 

11,00( 

501 

lior 

1,5a 

1,500 

17,98; 

7B 

3i: 

45 

35( 

415 

28,fi9 

23< 

145 

85 

1,685 

845 

840 

8,895 

13 

fi( 

6< 

50C 

33E 

185 

13,4H 

3I( 

3lf 

2,04t 

2,04( 

35,252 
15,]«R 

838 

233 

605 

5,840 

2,400 

2,9*0 

i7,81{ 

la 

51 

5r 

20( 

176 

^Bn 

24,993 

855 

785 

7r 

e,37C 

6,848 

528 

25 

26 

45( 

lo; 

350 

18,011 

i 

:- 

1 

] 

3,36 

7r 

-     7( 

5 

70( 

561 

15',) 

49,2fia 

5f 

3( 

2( 

4lir 

30( 

150 

4,25- 

15 

43f; 

29( 

145 

6,iai 

33. 

tfii 

w 

4,04t 

3,395 

845 

irtr- 

14.271" 

3:'. 

■-■5" 

711 

?.7n< 

2.1011 

R"» 

TABLE  XVI Value  of  School  Property. 

See.  B. — Real  E»tate  Owned  by  County  Bearde. 


The  Btatj 

Alachua, . , 

Baker 

Bradrord . 
Brevard , , 
Callioun. . . 
'CltruH . 
■Clay. . . 
Oolumlila.. 
Dade.. 

DeSoto 

Duval. . 
Bscambla. 
Franklin.. . 
Gadsden.  . 
Hamilton. . 
Hemaiido. 
HlJlaboro 
Holmes , , . 
Jackson. . . 
Jetterson . . 
Lafaycttte. 
Lake,. 

l«Dn.. 

Levy ...  . 
Ltheo-ty. . . . 
MadiEon. . 
Manatee . . 

Marion 

Monroe.. , . 

'Orange. , . . 
Osoeola . . . 

Paaco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
Ej.    j.  l-nn. 

EantB    Ros: 

Sumter, . . 
"  Suwannee. 
Taylor.  . .  . 

ViiuBfa... 
Wal^ulla, . 
WfcltDQ ...  I 
■Waahlngin 


I  Total     While    Negco 

, 23 1  tl2?.9(i]  |1UU.5»0  t-T.421  9 

7,3B5 

166 

1,165 

4,000 


!3,ll 

lfl,640 

19,455 

m.435 

59  4)15 

11,125 


1,376 
e,QI6 
2,330 
10,930 


3.4flO 
2  4S5 
4,Mo 


8,250  |6UI,6a^  JS0,ti:.T 


1.710 
10.275 
14.150 


II 

H,fl75 
14.106 
69,730 
43,530 
9,200 


2.110 
8.115 
7,430 
31,900 
1,500 
12,465 
19  075 
5S70 
8,  74 
27,215 
4.701 
17,2  0 
11.850 


S175 
6,0  6 
10,251 
13.575 


7,420 
23.200 

1,600 
8.835 
lS,93a 

6,M70 
SJ.74 

25,»es 

3.850 
12,800 
10,350 
4,775 
8,750 
1,820 


15       7,346l      B,»95 


19.855 

3,875 
1,500 


35,720 

1,015 

H5( 

5  71( 

2,170 

2,93( 

1,836 

l,07( 

HftV 

2eo 

7,87C 

830 

2.oe( 

S.1IS 

1,250 

BSl 

4.410 
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TABLE  XVI.— Value  of  Schbol  Property. 
Sec.  C— Furniture  and  Apparatus  Owned  by  County  Boards. 

Furnilure 


190(>— lyui. 
Countiea. 


Total 


•  fMMvMV* 


Total 


White 


Neg^ro 


A  paratus 


Total 


White;  Ne^rro 


The  State. 

Alacnua... 

Baker 

Bradiord . . 
Brevard..  . 
Oalhoun. . . 
Citrus .... 

Clay 

Ooiumbia. . 

Dade 

DeSo-to 

Duval 

Bscambla. . 
Franklin. . . 
Gadsid*en. .. 
H&mllton. . 
Hernando. . 
Hills  boro 
Holmes . . . . 
Jackson. . . 
Jefferson . . 
Lafay^ftte. . 
I  iftKe • . > ... 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Lil^rty. . . . 
Madison. . . 
Ma^:«-.ee. . . 
Marion .... 
Monroe. . . . 
NasstELU .... 
Orange .... 
Osceola . . . 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 

Santa   Rosa 

Sumter 

Suwannee . 
Tayloor... . 

Vc'lusia 

Wakulla. .. 

Walton 

Wa«hingtoT 


$148,17^ 


1109,175 


14,975 

717 

3,624 

5,465 

630 

2,825 

1,622 

1,841 

5,163 

3,697 

14,225 

12,980 

IG 


8a5 
1,86-1 
9,389 

447 
2,516 

826 

189 
1,538 
1,260 
2,829 
1,501 

37r. 

2,071 

2,165 

10,115 


1,853 
4.861 
1.695 
1,862 
4,577 
1,864 
4,683 
4,505 
2,280 
1,679 

486 
7,660 
1,119 

110 
3,190 


12,645 

428 

2,980 

3,105 

210 

1,690 

1,151 

1,519 

4,268 

2.56C 

10,  -K 

10,595 

10 


I  9 . ,747 


12"> 
1.174 
6,627 


9,210 

414 

2,861. 

2,705 

205 

1,480 

936 

1,319 

3,713 

2,540 

7,025 

9,180 

10 


I  17,428 


125 
1,104 
6,;64! 


3,435 

14 

120 

400 

5 

210 

215 

200 

555 

20 

3,485 

1,415 


7(^ 
163 


1,465 
657 
134| 

1,373; 

1,1051 
1,985! 

1,115! 
I45i 
1,7061 
1,512| 
8,090 


1,207 
559 
134, 

i,m 

1,105 

967 

961 

135 

1,7C»6 

1,512 

6,620 


258 
98 


220 


1.366 

3,603 

1,640 

1,^62 

3,432 

1,664 

3.307 

2,445 

1 ,525 

1,306 

441 

6,065 

505 

110 

840^ 


1,018 

l-)5 

JO 


♦39,003|$33,217 


2,330 

289 

644 

2,360 

420 

1,135 

471 

322 

895 

l,l:;7 

3,715 

2,385 


1,470 


1,111 

3,  86 

1,640 

1,^62 

3,382 

^90 

2,712 

2,445 

1,270 

1,130 

441 

4,915 

425 

110 

780 


255 
407 


680 
600 

2,762 
447 

1 ,05 1 
160 
55 
165 
155 
844 

23(: 

365 

653 

2,025 


487 

1,16- 

55 


a     •     •     • 


50 
774 
595 

255 
266 


l,15r> 
80 

•  ■   • 

ro 


1,145 

20(» 
1,376 
2,150 

755 
n8 


-S^ 


41 
1 ,505 
614 


,440 

257 

594 

2,08r 

345 

1,<.30 

431 

245 

750 

1,102 

2,025 

1,915 


595 
.   orn 

2,664 

447 

773 

115 

.  55 


V»5 
155 
522 

s::;8 

105 

305 

628 

1.025 


3^3 
1,112 


2  350 


1,120 

200 

1.107 

1,825 

'685 

210 

4r 

l,3ri5 
439 


I  5,786 

890 
32 
50 

280 

75 
105 

40 

77 
145 

35 
790 
470 


i.8J; 


85 

9a 


278 
54 


322 
48 
35 


25 
ICO 


104 
56 


25 


179 

325 

70 

73 


240 

175 


505 


ijiti.-n  f«r  5cho«la  In  1900. 
\«;..«t,cn    ef    All    Proper^,    ToW 
*ut»  Tax, 

>-..;■  O::o  Mill  Tax  of  :»>:_ 


t'^^.SS  LN 

»| 

,=  -.'  vi  6;-. 

O^'l  I  » 

i*    3  4^ 


laoo— 190L 

Counties, 


The  State. «S22.a7&.ua»tt»,l3!a.i9,MB8.lHjl. 


u  ^T6,*}»i.bomS6,iS>ii  f. 


AtRchua . , , 

Baker 

Bradford . . 
Brerard . . . 
Calboun.. . 

Cltrui 

Clajr 

Columbia. 

Dade 

•DeBoto 

Barambla. 
Kranltlin . . 
Gadsden . . 
Hamilton. . 
Hernando. 
lIUlai}oro 
Holmes. .. 
Jackson. . . 
Jeffereoa. . 
lAfayette. 
Lake...... 

Jjee.^ 

Libwrtr-.'.'. 
Madlaon. . . 
Maia'ee.. 

HiAt^n 

Monni... . 

Nasmn 

Orange 

Osceola. .. 

Paaeo 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
St.  Jobna. 
Santa  Rosa 
Sumtor. . . . 
Bnwannep . 

Volueli.'.'.'. 
Wait'iiiB . . 

Walton 

WAS&ingrti'i 


60,009. 

5,0C6.e5 
14.203.f>5 
18,8^7.59 

4,793.  IS 
13.0M. 

8.779. 
14,S->8  20 
S2,'li0.3-> 
:>.,ir'>H,S2 
IH.6'3,79 
32.747.1 


13,3? 

91.72 

370.06 

3,eiR  f): 

1,142.60 

4,595.0* 

30.3fi 

171 -0-> 

6.863.20 

3,750.01 

3.4a 

1.652.98 

299.41 

3,103.11 


1.02a.:'I 
3.2fB.K 
3,199,2 


13. 70-1  .-A* 

ft;i,9: 

^-,■'-.5.6" 

L^3fl4.l^ 

n.-.i>9,fip 

l.999,.=i7 

8.'.W3.6-? 

2R.'-'t-;.3' 

2.31W.L: 

H).Tflft.3l 

],795.0r. 

ir).7-2-}M 

l")  r.ft4  07 

6,51  r,,o-; 

l'.240  7tl 

4.026.7* 

IB  4^^,.^^ 

3ia.3( 

4  016  3 

fiS.S-'i 

3-,r8t.i.: 

9,209.05 

3,915  (13 

2.139.afi 
7,474. 6l 
10,801.10 
2,017.90 
4,926.49 
6.298,15 
8,055.82 


12.61 


10,611.81 

37.6? 

15,(199.S1 
2  881.43 
4,694.31 
4.4S3.21I 
4,413,5:. 

83.014.25 
2,76:),(i3 
6.666.01; 


4a5.96 

813.13 

406.55 

158.08 

1.438.76 

7,062.86 

7,543.3*^ 

784  8P 

449.2T 

156.11 

419,1" 

10.a)5.13 

94.53 

3,425.14 

41.1 


6,162.2 

1,634.2. 

7,641.01' 

4.647, 
17,513..  . 

7."r.5,6*- 

7.990.41 
15.2(M.3;> 

6,383.5-. 

5.031 -.01 
I6.!ii9.fl4 
116t3.((5 
11.170,84 

5,iX>0.2.= 


1,729.99 
12,742.... 
2,S55,.57 
4.181.17 


231.43 

5,218.45 
5,234-60 


1,183.82 
],5-^.«5 
4,451  30 


910.08 

1,858.69 

24.08 


75 


(VIII. — Showing  Receipts  and  ^ou'^ai^s  of  School  Funds 
Sec.  B. — Other  Sources. 


'03  -i-i 
rr 


a 
p. 


09 


d 

0^^ 

O  p. 

a 

Bn: 

^£ 

o 

08 

porti 

One- 

Fui 

ition 
ident 

S 

*c2 

a 

:3  g 

X* 

^ 

^  *^ 

r."^ 

$ 

53,674  78 

* 

7,971  26 

1,107  40 

t 

■ 

*i,'364*42 

, « 

•  • 

• 

979  81 

1.157  33 
14,244  94 

>■•■•••  ••-  • 

*  707  59 

*  2,511  96 
4  438  70 

45 
219  72 


1,824  85 


'     1  071  41 


^  VS  04 

"     2,631  r>7 

-'   1,452*77 

*  1,0)1  52 

*  1-64  92 
t     1,032  3s 

T 

337  14 


$33  751  35 


*    1,731  74 


6,771  60 

* "    'fi08  06 
*        113  65 


2  149 
360 

781 

349 

252 

273 

455 
1,054 

259 

693  DO 
2,134  80 
1,333  80 

1^1  25 
1,235 

622 

216 
1,S28 

558 
1,606 
1,380 

294 

522 

164 
1,289 

581 

13) 
1,209 

416 
1,984 

398 

576 

842 

291 

390 

8:)9 

761 

504 

823 

415 
1,010 

250 

753 

297 

710 

6)7 


<9r,503  9t 


20 
451 
65 
10 
£0 
60 
40 
80 
20 


25 

80 
45 
55 
00 
50 
15 
30 

25 

70 
85 
50 
15 
70 

a5 

70 
00 
85 
15 
15 
55 
85 
00| 
501 
80 
25 
20 
75 
00 
10 
05 


6,208  80 
1,041  3C 
2,258  10 
1,008  80 

73  ♦  60 

790  40 
1,315  fcO 
3,047  20 

748  80 
2,<H)2  QC. 
6,167  20 
3,853  2) 

552 
3,568 
1,799 

625 
4,704 
1,612 
4,641 
3  987 

850 
1508 

474 
3, 725 
1,68  • 


«932  44 


464  57 


377 


3,493 
1,2*)3 
5,731 
1,151 
1.664 
2.434 

841 
1,127 
2,598 
2,f()0 
1,456 
2,379  00 
1,201  20i 
2,918 

722 
2,177 

858 
2.051 
2,013 


50 

5C 
20 
30 
70 
Oi) 

a) 

10 

20 

0^) 

50 

80 

90 

00 

10 

80 

7'. 

80 

00, 

90 

h' 

10 

70 

90 

00 


50! 
80 
50 
00 
40 
70 


50  00 
142  99 


5  00 


50  4(: 


$     1,432  $27, btt2  28 


t 


135  3; 


46  42 


X 
X 


•    •    •    • 


21  50 


•    •       • 


16  19 


97 
25 

35 
9 
17 
15 
61 
32 
52 
87 
56 
14 
69 
51 
15 
33 
35 
62 


100  10 

2,320  92 

32  50 

168  20 
2  00 

5 
40 

6 

27 
20 

4 

39 
14 
95 

i 

2 

4; 
i:^ 

3^ 

4»3 

6;-. 

27 
15 

39 
4 

43 
8 

27 

15 


143  61 

21,250  C6 

491  54 

19  45 

8  00 


12  20 
104  25 

728  67 
25  05 

'  223  71 
374  30 

44  82 

177  73 

2:)5  00 
2S7  4S 

*15  50 

56  33 


•  •  .  • 

257  50 
206  57 

20  00 
292  43 

294  36 

ades  collect! 
Table  XVII 


ons lax  o^ 
Sec.  B.,  di 


previous  years. 

strict  funds  not  handled  by  county 


lections  reported  in  1901-1902. 
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TABLE  XIX. — Summary  of  Expenditures  of  Public  School  Fund8> 


laoo— 1901 


Counties. 


CS    .4-9 

H  2 


o  o 
^  S 

C8.D  IJ 


a 
o 


Total    Expenditures. 


CO 

^  O 

&4 


'o 

O  U 

QQ  O 

§£ 
&^      . 


The  State. 

Alachua .... 

Bakeor 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard .... 

Oalhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

OolumWifig. . 

Dadef 

DeSoto 

Duval 

SSscambia. . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . 
Hillsboro 
Holmes. . . . 
Jackson. . . . 
Jeffeirson. . . 
Lafayette. . 
Ijake ...... 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty. . . . 
Madison). ... 
Manatee . . . 
Mair?(0n .... 

Monroe 

Massiati 

Orange. . . . 
Osceola. . . 

Pelsco 

Podk 

Putnam . .  . 
St.  Johns. 
Santa  Rosa 

SumteT 

Suwannee. 
Taylor. ..  . 
Volusia . . . 
WakYilla.. 
Walton. .  . 
Washlngto* 


15855,101  52  $80,231  19  $774,870  33  $683,369  73 


86,083  02 

5,299  31 

18,529  84 

19  190  84 

5,080  63 

11,400  36 

7,423  07 

25,660  26 

17,295  04 

22,808  33 

71,795  83 

45,309  8£ 

5  962  6( 
9,959  3r 
9,182  7C 
9,312  9< 

Q8,490  12 
6,394  51> 

19.319  55 
13  433  52 

6  364  85 
18,6-^8  78 

9  343  74 
8,114  31 
15,314  22 
12.109  40 
16.100  84 
11  379  03 
31,808  2) 
10,995  26 

11.320  34 
21,207  17 

9  799  22 

9  361  34 

eO  335  65 

19  616  67 

16,672  99 

13,247  43 

8,850  12 

14,355  36 

4,049  42 

37,829  93 

4,119  41 

9,354  65 

8,361  47 


14,450  00 

"s'scio  66 

'i,'9o6  66 

io,182"46 

'5,566*00 
'6,56606 

950  00 
i,'365"26 


170  56 


5,159  51 


1,464  60 
2i,'566'o6 


1,0  0  00 


6,348  86 


71,633  02 

5,299  31 

14,729  84 

19,190  84 

5,080  63 

9,500  36 

7,423  07 

15,477  86 

17,295  04 

17,308  33 

71,795  83 

38,809  89 

5,012  60 

9,959  35 

7,877  44 

9,312  91 

68,490  12 

6,394  52 

19.319  55 
13,433  52 

5,364  85 
18,488  22 

9,343  74 
18,114  34 
10,154  71 

2,109  40 
16,100  84 
11,379  03 
31,308  20 
10,995  26 

11.320  34 
21,207  17 

8,334  62 

9,361  34 

28,835  65 

19,616  67 

16,672  99 

12,247  4:^ 

8;850  12 

14,355  36 

4,049  42 

31,481  07 

4,119  41 

9,354  65 

8,361  47 


65,573  11 

3,950  50 

11,392  53 

16,627  65 

4,205  25 

8,309  43 

6,016  44 

13,925  31 

15,820  44 

15,640  53 

64,686  85 

35,508  38 

4,192  25 

8,921  00 

6,492  34 

8,117  17 

63,465  29 

5,412  64 

14,506  08 

11,933  25 

4,321  50 

16,380  75 

7,963  00 

15,486  71 

8,802  61 

1,659  20 

14,360  96 

9  366  84 

27,293  83 

10,367  26 

9,311  10 

19,059  67 

7,139  31 

7,991  03 

26,352  47 

18,335  20 

14,46^  50 

10,065  44 

7,925  90 

13,237  55 

3,200  72 

26,844  28 

3,528  71 

8,320  98 

6,893  81 


$91,500  5T 

6,059  91 
1,348  81 
3,337  31 
2,563  19 

875  3& 
1,190  93 
1,406  63 
1,552  55 
1,474  60 
1,667  81 
7,108  98 
3,301  51 

820  35 
1,038  35 
1,385  10 
1,195  74 
5,024  83 

981  88 
4,813  47 
1,500  27 
1,043  35 
2,107  47 
1,380  74 
2,627  63 
1,352  10 

450  20 
1,739  88 
2,012  19 
4,014  37 

628  OQ 
2,009  24 
2,147  50 
1,195  31 
1,370  31 
2,483  18 
1,281  47 
2,208  49 
2,181  99 

924  22 
1,117  81 

848  70 
4,636  79 

590  70 
1,033  67 
1,467  68 


Counties. 

2 

1 
1 

|1 

1 

(4,3  6  66 

»65,7B7  i-J 

$i,(,452  45 

(13,152  93 

Alachua 

563  00 

35.024  OB 

383  00 

1,44L'  00 

4,934  77 

32  50 

526  00 

105  00 

435  68 

220  77 
8  25 
61  41 

125  10 

217  42 

97  75 

1,392  80 

345  66 

2,454  59 

784  69 

57  57 

3  00 

16  00 

217  73 

3,581  81 

3,259  67 

Brevard 

1,W1  50 

409  51 

CitruB 

X  40 

36  45 

522  as 

5.052  00 
e,007  50 

419  17 
1 .543  92 
866  2S 

500  00 

^^.scaiabla 

■  6000 

157  20 

6,8ie  2R 

S7  00 
1,649  69 

HlJlBboroiigh , 

1,967  00 

Jackson , 

JeRea-son, ;.., 

*■  BO'OO 

726  lli 

1,027  2a 

50  00 

573  is 

1.200  00 

701  05 

648  83 

20  00 

1,608  64 

115  00 

73  88 

102  67 
87  35 
IB  60 

"lO  00 
310  58 
175  64 

17  20 
248  25 

73  00 

7  15 

229  68 

1118  33 

41  36 

28  35 

19  00 
403  69 

l.flJte ►.. 

44  10 

73  66 

822  74 

Liberty 

610  00 
187  40 
13  56 

ia  sol 

146  00 

260  38 
10  00 
60  75 

48  34 

61  30 

372  35 
1  39 

539  37 
12  00 
96  21 

125  03 

808  52 
36  00 
33  61 
30  66 

509  95 

167  11 

358  32 
73  56 
266  OO 
265  60 
4.002  03 
137  50 

172  62 

10  65 
236  04 

109  01 

Wasnington ., 

77  50 

15  00 

proper. 

1900—1901. 
CounUes. 

1 

1 

i 

j 

1 

Tbe  state.... |«a  *jo  i:oj«,ai.i  B.|»:i,uao  :aj»i.H'o  w 

|l,«tW  49 

Alachua 

ilaker 

m  34 

55  OS 

241  UO 
97  00 

"  loo'cn 

3.J  10 

2fi')  15 

2113  e.) 

10  (V 
15  \t.) 

■  ■  laa  ■'ir 

17  65 

flQoO 

41  20 

13  34 

75  75 

■ ■ ■  ia  00 

"  0650 
70  02 
5JD0[ 
1-04  OC 
U  00 

Calhoun 

Cltnia 

Clay 

Coiiirabta 

Uade..  : 

DeSoto 

EacamblaV .'.'.".'. 
FranKlin ,    . 

'i  m 

3-V}  U'i 

96  a 

'  116  OO 
117  50 
47  07 

1,625  00 
0!«00 
IflS  15 

'    "  9  95 
2.00 
14  25 
S  15 
683  96 
413  20 
96  60 

Hernando 

HSIlBtiorcugh.....  ,  . 

l,3L'.t'll. 

■  ■  aio  oo 

B4«J 
37G40 

'■■  le'oo 

104  75 
8  50 

"itV 

m  12 

2O0 

■iioou 

74  50 
'79"35 

16  37 

Lee 

92  00 

20  OQ 
20  00 

15  OO 
75  75 

lasr 

80  0(1 
250  0 

107  OB 

Monro., 

212  K 
18  00 

199  BR 
83  00 

12  00 

'44' 85 

Osceola 

S6  M 

60  00 
30  00 

Folk 

2K25 

162  50 

3  -Jb 

626  08 

800 
30  00 

829  S5 

230  95 

243  00 

12  0^ 

40  00 

Volusia ... 

239  td 

30  fto 

25  00 

457  93 

94  00 

WaaWngton....,    . 

28  06 

1900—1901. 
Countlec 

i 

1 

(-.Ufl^  et.,»a.:^:5  JL 

87,iHU  9y,&^5n.5i3  70 

Alachua ,  , 

Balte? ,,    .. 

624  85 

'"744"l'5 
100  91 

"201' 29 
5  CHI 

m  8P 

fi3  6i; 

1,2S3  40 

000  R4 

EO  64 

yr..4R.)  90 
3,5y9  25 

707  69 
■    577  34 

155  Eo 

Calhoua 

4.172  75 

U  60 

ei  61 

'  "2n'no 

3,fi33  77 

28  on 

tranklln. 

3,73r,  29 

90  Of 

27ft  54 

1,320  2S 

739  on 
4  ai 



20  CO 

Hniaborcugh 

Holmes 

4-^,i.:il  10 
R.aW2  49 

4  15 

Lake 

'- 

110  CO 

ins  08 

I6S  CO 
117  24 
71  65 

15.097  45 

5  eo 

15  54 

"*lh9  48 
78  20 
77  70 
47  35 
10  75 

Ma.rfon...- 

27,1  Oil  25 

60  00 
27500 

Orange 

32  00 
264  41 

26  63 
209  97 

18,648  25 
6,623  50 

17,663  60 

18  89 

508  83 
32  10 

0,437  25 
7,513  13 
12,732  50 

37  23 
25  47 
473  31 
10  00 
30  00 
33  60 

24  50 

3,337  21 

6,700  Oft 

TABLE  XVI.— Value  of  School  Property. 
Sec.  B. — Real  Eetate  Owned  by  County  Boarde. 


Luis 

BuIldicKS 

jaoii— laoi 

CountJea. 

Total 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

While    Negro 

Ttte  titat'3 

tt2i:£il  1127,98 

(luO.oBC 

*:i7,42l 

|.je6,25(. 

«606,62t 

%s9,m 

Alachua. . 

7B,22 

8,6^5 

7,365 

1,260 

78,600 

56,185 

14,415 

Baker. . . . 

l,97rt 

163 

156 

7 

1,815 

1,710 

loe 

Bradford . 

12,195 

1.230 

1,165 

56 

10,975 

10^76 

7C0 

Brevard . . 

19,675 

4,476 

4,0(X] 

476 

15,20< 

14.150 

1,C50 

Calhoun. . 

1,379 

lie 

114 

5 

1,460 

1,386 

75 

Cltrua .... 

0,970 

39.1 

375 

20 

9,57b 

9  17E 

m 

Clay 

8,532 

917 

71' 

205 

7,615 

8,0  6 

1,610 

(ktlumtiiEi. 

13,l6fi 

1,678 

1.376 

300 

11492 

10,25! 

1,21! 

Dade 

;;  1,040 

6,965 

e,6!5 

350 

14,976 

13,575 

],4M 

DeSoto. . . 

18,45.T 

s.a^c 

2.330 

20 

14,106 

13,806 

aw 

DUYBJ.... 

flS,435 

18,705 

10,920 

7.7S5 

60,730 

49,875 

10,f!55 

Escambia . 

5g4»6 

15  965 

12,^65 

3,700 

43,530 

39,655 

3,S75 

Franklin,, . 

11,125 

1925 

1,425 

500 

9,200 

7,700 

1.500 

Gadsden.. 

i\3-:o 

'    "l25 

'120 

Hamilton. 

'5 

■■■i,l86 

■  1,195 

Hemacdo. 

R.-M5 

380 

290 

90 

7,250 

■b*s 

HfJlBboro 

48,089 

11,354 

9.124 

2,230 

37,Q:i£ 

35,720 

l.&V 

Holmes. . . 

BRi) 

13f 

131 

fi50 

850 

Jorkson . . 

fl.ao^ 

5IJ 

36fl 

"'160 

7,880 

6,710 

i'i  TO 

Jefferson . 

5,80C 

245 

590 

4,765 

2,93it 

i;f^ 

lAfayatte 

l,!Si 

11* 

IIB 

1.170 

1,070 

Lake 

i3Tl- 

170 

•     l.'iO 

■    20 

4,100 

3  8.>0 

"^ao 

Lee 

10,135 

2.260 

2.2QI 

7,875 

7,876 

Leon 

19.eBT 

3,39L 

2,19- 

'1,260 

16.505 

11485 

'5,^JiO 

Levy 

7.697 

467 

36- 

100 

7230 

6,400 

^^ao 

Liberty. , . . 

2.m 

90 

fi- 

2,110 

2.060 

so 

MadisoDi, . 

8.0A<) 

835 

835 

8.115 

8.1  IB 

Manatee.. 

9.mn 

1,615 

1  en 

7,420 

7,420 

Mart-on,.. 

33,790 

4,890 

.1,305 

1,495 

3l,B00 

23,900 

"6,'-i00 

Monroe. , . 

9,000 

7,500 

6,501 

a,'00 

1,600 

1^ 

la-LW 

2,83,^ 

1,08:) 

S5G 

12,456 

8^ 

3.  «20 

Orange. . .  . 

2illB 

3,040 

2,35f 

686 

19  075 

15,936 

3,   I'M 

Osoeiola... 

6.680 

710 

jio 

5  870 

5,»70 

Pasco 

e,3M 

1.030 

1  ,(J3i3 

8,  74 

8,174 

Polk 

30,675 

3.460 

3  345 

115 

27,215 

25,965 

w^ 

Putnam . .  . 

7,126 

2495 

2,325 

100 

4.701 

3,850 

Pol 

St.     J.l-M. 

2-i,[fi5 

4,945 

3.365 

1,580 

17,2  0 

12,800 

4,410 

Santa   Rof: 

13.175 

1,3J5 

1,3X1 

125 

11,850 

10.360 

1,600 

Sumter. . , 

5.540 

190 

160 

30 

6.350 

4,776 

67S 

Suwannee, 

ll.31'9 

1,154 

1.010 

144 

10,175 

8,760 

1.425 

Taylor 

a.Tffii 

2fi5 

:'H5 

1,830 

1.820 

Vrtusla.,, 

41.1:25 

7,375 

e.2Cfl 

1,175' 

83.7.50 

29,300 

■4,4511 

Woltulis. . 
Walton., . 

2,B70 

1'4J 

30, 

2,428 

2,IC3          -« 

"50 

~75 

1 

575 

575.-.- 

■Washlnitn 

S.a'iSi 

710 

695 

16 

7.945 

e.4        S50 

PurDUur 

A  paratus 

IMOl, 

Total 

Total 

White 

N.s„ 

Total 

White  Ne^ro 

»14.S.I7f' 

lliW,175 

,,..ir. 

t  1T,4L>8 

*39, 003,(33.21 7|t  5,78fl 

.a.., 

U,875 

12,fl45 

9,210 

3,435 

2,330 

,4*1 

890 

7n 

42f 

14 

S.B-M 

2.m 

2,  set 

120 

844 

594 

50 

5,465 

3.105 

4a 

2,36f 

=« 

Wtf) 

21( 

2,8a; 

I. OK 

21C 

l,I3r. 

1,L3( 

lOfi 

471 

l.filt 

20( 

3-2-J 

B.iftS 

4.26P 

3.71S 

555 

895 

75i: 

145 

3.897 

3.561 

2.64( 

20 

l,i:!7 

1,105 

35 

VXr-lf 

7,025 

3,485 

1-J,98C 

I0,60f< 

10 

10 

10 

on.. 

B05 

12" 

iM 

l.lfM 

■    0'"f 

6.627 

0.i6J 

16E 

2,7ffi 

2,604 

98 

447 

«. .. 

2,5  le 

1.4&5 

1,201 

25S 

1,051 

77J 

278 

B-X 

Or,7 

55t 

Of 

18( 

115 

54 

rtte. 

m 

134 

1.14 

&5 

l,53f 

],37S 

l.l.Ta 

23t 

165 

165 

i,2ac 

i.iai 

1.105 

155 

l.nif 

844 

1,115 

66'^ 

IVi 

3-'P 

8r» 

48 

r.... 

37.^ 

14£ 

135 

It 

23'' 

lai 

35 

2.071 

1,706 

1.70fl 

sa^ 

ve... 

1.512 

1 

10,115 

8.090 

6,C2C 

1.470 

2,025 

],i>20 

100 

1 

1.8i3 

'i.3e« 

i,iii 

255 

4S7 

4.FS1 

3,flW 

8,  BC 

401 

1.10- 

1,11S 

ea 

a... 

i.ene 

l.RRl' 

1,1140 
1.1-62 

l,84r. 
l.S6i' 

55 

55 

4,577 

S.432 

3,3H2 

5r 

1,1 4E 

I,i2( 

2S 

n.. . 

1.R64 

1.084 

m 

774 

aof 

200 

I5P«. 

4.RfiE 

3,3m 

2,712 

5B5 

1,37( 

1.IP7 

4.6ii!: 

2,44r 

2.445 

T 

2.-i8f 

I.S26 

3,27( 

255 

755 

'nsa 

70 

].flTf 

1,.W 

1,1 3f 

2ee 

;-Kf 

2H 

7a 

■lf:t 

441 

441 

4S 

A 

l.SK 

6.0(15 

4.9!fi 

l,lBr 

].hll5 

1,3M 

240 

175 

n 

llf 

IK 

P40 

PO 

9ST-0 

1 M? 

m 

TABLE  XV!t.-^Tax«tion  for  Schoots   In   1900. 
Sec    A. — Totat   Aa*«aied    Valuation    of    All    Property,    Total 
chool  Taxes  Paid.    One  Mill  State  Tax. 


ill, 

III 

State  One  Mill  Tax  of  1900. 

lauo— 1901. 

Counties. 

1 

3~'~ 

i 

1 

Is 

Si 

The  Stata. 

t  96,B8t),964 

(570,637  20 

ti)6,ti8t>  95 

»89.823  2S 

"94 

Alachua. . . 

4,002,GR3 

28.091  78 

4,002  68 

3,903  66 

98 

$769 

Baker 

775.7ftt 

3,147  19 

775  76 

738  34 

05 

1  41 

Bradford . . 

1,704,681 

11,234  39 

1,704  58 

1,851  37 

97 

1  87 

Brevard. .  . 

2,r,3S,8ae 

13,614  65 

2,638  83 

2,201  55 

90 

44 

CaUioun... 

6*5,047 

a,  136  21 

695  04 

682  46 

9S 

1  07 

Oltrua 

1^350.344 

7,759  64 

1,250  34 

1,124  73 

9C 

"0 

Clay 

1.202.86a 

6,994  16 

1,202  88 

1,170  01 

97 

1  12 

Columbia..  ■ 

a,023.9B5 

11,731  64 

1,985  42 

1  54 

Dade 

2.1i82.227 

16.490  38 

2,682  23 

2,497  29 

97 

30a 

Desoto 

2.468,648 

14,594  21 

2,456  85 

2,223  15 

90 

9C 

Duval 

9.4-23,555 

61,663  81 

0.423  55 

8,800  18 

03 

7C 

Eecajnbia. 

4.8eR.a>7 

4,8118  01 

4,730  98 

97 

a. 

fc'ranklln.. 

915,862 

3,900  ft 

916  88 

571  61 

82 

t 

Oadaden.. 

1,071  139 

5,882  48 

1,071  14 

1,043  17 

98 

3    - 

Hamilton.. 

1,254,418 

7.131  83 

1,254  4- 

1,107  91 

96 

1 

Hernando. 

9SH,fl29 

7,556  75 

988  63 

05 

KIllBDoro 

7,eB7,l«l 

46,501  14 

7.957  88 

7,483  It 

04 

Holmea... 

645,417 

4,069  49 

645  4:. 

504  46 

a. 

JacKaon.. . . 

1,879,714 

8,975  25 

1,879  72 

1,340  93 

71 

^ 

Jeffea-son . . 

1,500,017 

7,800  i: 

1,500  Ol 

1.482  87 

99 

Lafayet  e 

693  33 

640  84 

02 

Lake 

153  14 

41.3    Of 

>,353  04 

2,216  47 

04 

Lm 

34    MCi 

885f   9 

1.341   26 

1,255  21 

94 

I^eon 

55  390 

5.>6  68 

'.256  3ri 

2,2-50  36 

1011 

L  vy 

9  JO    1 

,412  99 

1,369  99 

Ofl 

Lberty 

4        3 

\3  72 

411  04 

300  46 

95 

Mad  son 

ft50  44 

8      'S 

,650  44 

1,630  26 

99 

Maaa  ee 

m  S* 

8  >(9  70 

.380  84 

1,179  58 

8.^ 

MaHon 

448  0 

4,228  7:. 

3,840  26 

01 

^onroe 

a 

.808  45 

1,511  (:8 

f^ 

Nes-^ 

9 

,000  04 

1,971  14;  94 

O  a  ^ 

4 

3,8.TO  78 

3.364  08  i  92 

Osceoa 

,494  03 

1,397  87;  04 

Pasco 

74 

.424  ft" 

1.325  51   93 

Pok 

8    8 

3,5.'i5  31 

3,41.^  061  96 

Punam 

SU8  58 

.711  70 

2,570  3l>:  95 

S          hn 

A      5    6 

,625  60 

■  1.567  32|  60 

Kan  a  Ro 

6  8ftl    7 

,574  81 

1,529  52]  i:7 

Sum  er 

4        6 

6      1  8 

,464  98 

1.280  711  8r 

Suwannee 

t*/) 

06     9 

17  28 

1 ,671  831  9- 

T 

6  8  48 

7       9 

878  48 

676  93. 10 

Volusia.... 

3,044,110 

23,331  9^ 

3,044  11 

2,ft49  20   9 

'-'■■••\U.. 

oil, ,533 

3,245  22 

511  r,4 

494  65;  i 

■Walton .... 

l,5!4,:>9.i 

6,259  14 

1,614  3i 

1,361  52!  '■ 

Washingtoi 

1.367.246 

7,460  05 

1,357  26 

1,305  49 

TABLE  XVII.— Taxation  for  Schools  In  1900. 
Bee.   B. — County  and   Special  District  Taxea. 


1900— mui 

Counties. 


Aiauiiia.. 
Baker.... 
flradrord . 
BreTara.. 
Oalhoun.. 

Way.".;;;; 

Ooiumbift. 

0»do 

S^Soto. . . 
"uvai 

^anhlin. . 
Oadaden.. 
«miltoii. 

.'.'■  -"'81(10. 

'iUaboro 
•kitties. . . 
»«feson. . . 

■ttoTBon,. . 
'J'ayatte. 

i^^ 

•e 

On 

vy 

'«rrtr.... 
diBon.., 
uc*«e. . 

^roe. . . . 

'aau.., 
fitre 


County  Levy  of  iSOO.    '  ''.fMiJ""  l^'^'^B^eB 


a  UUf3M,Mt<J  67  }' 


20,013  40 
3.878  82 
8,6L'2  90 
12.691  30 
3,475  23 
5.626  54 
6,014  41 
10,1  9  43 
12,911  13 
12.283  28 
47.117  77 
24,286  28 
4.679  30 
4.2H4  56 
5,001  59 
4,943  14 
39,789  SO 
.S.227  10 
7,518  88 
6,375  72 
3,4S6  66 
11,759  45 
6.370  79 
11.278  95 

7.064  ee 

1,544  16 
8,252  22 
11,046  72 
21,133  82 
9,043  43 
10.457  10 
18.253  85 
7,470  15 
7,120  28 
17,776  50 
12,202  56 
13,127  991 
7,874  05 
7.274  8! 
8,840  00 
2.713  02 
15,220  55 
2.429  72 
fi,057  IS 
5.778  29 


7,474  62  8! 
10.801  10  8^ 
2,017  90  B( 


10,611  81  8i 

37,688  51 » 

'15,699  8165  f 

2,881  43  6r 

4,694  31  y; 

4,483  29  9( 

4,413  52  9( 

33,014  25  Si 

2,760  03  « 

5.666  60  7f 

5,412  24  Si 

2,645  75  7: 

10.410  81  8t 

6,309  70  7' 


7,64 


02  9! 


4,647  47  t: 
17,513  01  K 
7.765  6881 
7.998  4i;7a 
15,2(M  328! 
6,383  55!85 
5.090  04|71 
16,919  64|96   I 
11,613  05'95    1 
11,176  84851  1 
5,000  25  84    1 
4,413  1081 
8,098  36194    1 
1.729  99.W 
12,742  15|R4 
2.3.'i5  57197 
4,1R1  1769   I 
5,281  7.5:91    I 


1.30*  42 


fi61  07 

158  80- 

3,462  I9' 


1,721  72 

fi'.iiieo 


*Not  bandied  by  County  Board. 


74: 


TABLE  XVIII. — Showing  Receipts  and  Sources  of  School  Fundi 
Sec.  A. — ^Total  Receipts  and  Certain  Sources. 


lyoo— 1901. 

Counties. 


0.0 


o 


X 


a 

0 


owQ=S 


as  » 

»  O 


County  Levy 


CD 

<D 
M 

4 

o 

CO 


oITT 


ax: 


GQ 

X 

H 


The  State. ($8:i2,270.O9i|89.i2«.i9.*3«8,y6l.o? 


Alachua... 

Baker 

Bradford . . 

Brevard..  . 

Calhoun. .. 

Citrus 

Clay 

Coflumbda. . 
j-zaQe.  •■  •  • .  • 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton. . 
Hernando. . 
HUlsboro 
Holmes. . . . 
Jackson. . . 
Jefferson . . 
XAfayatte . . 
Lake.  ^ . . . . 

J-vOC  ....... 

Xieon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison. . . 
Maiaree. . . 

Tkf  arfpn 

Monro  .. . . 
Nassiau .... 
Orange. .. . 
Osceola. . . . 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
St.  Johns. 
Santa  Roea 

SumtoT 

"Suwannee . 
Taylor. . .  . 

Volusia 

WRj#'jJia. . 

Walton 

Wasnlngto! 


5(),9&9.07 

5,0a5.65 
14,203.55 
19,827.59 

4,793.18 
13,044.90 

8.779,85 
14.828  20 
22,040.35 
2iL,tn8.52 
94.6^3.79! 
32,717.89- 

5,'.V2.0')J 
14,i3').44 

8,3>2.99 
10.:r>7.*19 
07.')  '.59 

5. 774  56 
J8  0^0.7: 
lJ.7n3.0-? 

5.t!6.Sr 

10.  '.«2.10 
14'^')9.()«i 
ll,'3t.lfl 

2.':'!7.40 
14,MM.2P 
I3M:>I.23 
3^^/41.12 
1 1  ,r^9.35 
13.704.22 
2',-75.6« 
1 1  .'.29.85 

8,'.V)9.62 
2«.''^'5^.30 
19,788.31 
15.720.36 
20  564  07 
1 1 ,240  76 
16  ^144.55 

4  0»8  3 
3^^,^84.10 

3.915  03 

9,T79  73 
10,249.69 


13,330  39 

91.72 

370.96 

8,618  82 

1,142.50 

4,595.04 

30.38 

171.02 

6,863.20 

3,750.01 

3.42 

1,552.96 

299.41 

3,103.11 

1,731.88 
9  857.61 

2.09 
2.37 
1,022.25 
3,265.87 
3,189.2 
3.6 
795.0* 
382.3^ 
433.8» 
527.7*: 
630.8^ 
152.1". 
83.9: 
2,384.  IJ^ 
1,999.57 


2.3tw.i: 

1,795.05 

6,51 5. 02 

4.026.76 

318.31 

83.25 

9,209.05 

8.28 

97.48 

335.35 


1^,217 
2,139 

7,474 

10,801 

2,017 

4,926 

5.298 

8,a55 

12,692 

10.611 

37,688 

15,r>99 

2  881 

4,694 

4.483 

4,413 

33,014 

2,760 

5,666 

5.412 

2,545 

10  410 
5,300 
8,306 
6,162 
1,534 
7,641 
4.647 

17,513 
7,- 55 
7,990 

15.201 
6,383 
5,09(.' 

16.919 

11  613 
11,176 

5,000 
,413 
8,098 
1,729 
12,742 
2,355 
4,181 
5.281 


.35 

.85 
.62 
.10 
.90 
.49 
.15 
.82 
.07 
.81 
.51 
.SI 
.43 
.31 
.29 
.52 
.25 
.03 
.60 
.24 

SI 

.7r 

.32 
.2(^ 
.27 
.02 
.4: 
.0! 
.6S 
.4t 
.82 
.5-) 
.0^ 
.64 
.(*5 
.84 
.2.- 
AV 
.36 
.99 
.15 
.57 
.17 
.75 


)^78,U84.50|f;i6,d($4 


1.50 

1,078.33 

96.72 

752.75 

104.78 

485.95 

813.13 

406.55 

158.08 

1,438.76 

7,052.86 

7,543.38 

784  8P 

449.27 

156.11 

419.1<^ 

10,005. 13 

94.53 

3,425.14 

41. 1» 

184.30 

3,392.26 

772.25 

6.60 

820.51 

222.30 

231.43 

5,218.45 

5,234.50 

1,040.12 

l,e593.89 

1,090.23 

804.9S 

1,951.29 

1,183.82 

1,5.^6.95 

4,451  30 

636.9.1 

627.93 

910.08 

3,858.69 

24.08 

1,368.38 

595.19 


1,888 
269 
911 
522 
356 
404 
526 
814 
301 
78.3 
930 

1253 
497 
945 
824 
217 

1,565 
670 

1,718 
905 
515 
748 
2^6 

1,000 
492 
279 

1,316 
613 

1,453 

2,114 
485 

1,387 

43^ 

1,2:1: 

1,28? 

371 

335 

472 

1,174 

316 

869 

315 

332 

798 


♦20, 


L- 


J35 
1C.6 

119 

58 

43 

T89 

^  -280 

'-409 

S77 

357 

89 

71 

:288 

-422 

48 


^400 


75 


III. — Showing  Receipts  and  ^ou'^ai^s  of  School  Funds 
Sec.  B. — Other  Sources. 


•e8  •.  - 

rr 


a 

■3S§ 
p. 


Br: 

00 

a 

a 


O  a> 


a 
.2 

eS 

a 

X* 


53,574  78 


7,971  26 

1,197  40 

*i,'364  42 

'"  97981 

1.157*33 
14,244  94 

*••••••  ••• 

707  59 

2,511  96 

4  438  70 

45 

2i9  72 


1,824  '^'o 
1071  41 


VS  04 
2,631  r>7 


$33  751  3o 


1,452  77 

1,0)1  52 

lei  92 

1,032  3h 


337  14 

• 

l,73i  74 

6,771  60 

"  "fi08  06 
113  65 

2  149 
360 

781 

349 

252 

273 

455 
1,054 

259 

693  DO 
2,134  80 
1,333 

1^1 
1,235 

622 

216 
1,S28 

558 
1,606 
1,380 

294 

522 

164 
1,289 

581 

13) 
1,209 

416 
1,084 

398 

576 

842 

291 

890 

8'.)9 

701 

5t)4 

823 

415 
1,010 

250 

753 

297 

710 

6)7 


^97,503  9(j  «932  44 


20 
451 
65 
10 
CO 
60 
40 
80 
20 


80 
25 
25 

80 
45 
55 
00 
50 
15 
30 
O') 
25 
70 
85 
50 
15 
70 

a5 

70 
00 
85 
15 
15 
55 
85 
00; 
50 
80, 
25' 
23 
75 
0'.) 
10 
05 


6,208  80 
1,041  30 
2,258  10 
1,008  80 

73  ♦  60 

790  40 
1,315  bO 
3,047  20 

748  80 
2,<H)2  oc: 
6,167  20 
3,853  2) 

552  50 
3,568  50 
1,799  20 

625  30 
4,704  70 
1,612  a) 
4,641  00 
3  987  10 

850  20 
1  5  )8  00 

474  50 
3.725  80 
1,68  »  90 

377  00 

3,403  10 

1,3)3  80 
5,731  7 
1,151  80 
1.664  00 
2.434  90 

841  1«. 
1,127  10| 
2,598  70; 
2,^)0  90: 
1,456  00 j 
2,379  00^ 
1,201  20 
2,918  50 

722  80 
2,177  50 

858  00 
2.051  40 
2,013  70 


464  57 


50  00 
142  99 


500 


50  4r 


135  37 

46  421 


$     1,432 


t 


21  50 


16  19 


97 
25 


35 
9 
17 
15 
61 
32 
52 
87 
56 
14 
69 
51 
15 
33 

a5 

62 


$27,htt2  28 


100  10 

2,320  92 

32  50 

168  20 
2  00 

5 
40 

6 
27 
20 

4 

39 
14 
95 

r- 
{ 

9 

4; 

K: 
3^ 
40 
6r. 
27 
15 

39 
4 

43 
8 

27 

15 


143  61 

21,250  C6 

491  54 

19  45 

8  00 


12  20 
104  25 

728  67 
25  05 

223  71 
374  30 

44  82 

177  73 

205  0*.) 

2S7  4^^ 
'15  50 


56  33 

"257  50 
206  57 

20  00 
292  43 

291  36 

•  ■  > 

es  collect! 
ible  XVII 


ons  lax  o^  previous  years. 

Sec.  B.,  district  funds  not  handled  by  county 


ctlons  repoiled  in  1901-1902. 
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TABLE  XIX. — Summary  of  Expenditures  of  Public  Schooi  Funds* 


laoo— 1901. 


Counties. 


08    -4-9 


^'2  2 
«3  S  S 

>^  9 


Total    Expenditures. 


CO 
Oi 

^  O 
&4 


'o 

O 

■s 

QQ 


fr4 

o 


^Oh 


O 


I 

•i-i  «a 

d  ® 

11 

o  -^ 


The  State. 

Alachua .... 

Baker 

BradJ!ord . . . 
Brevard ... 

Oalhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

OolumlDjisg. . 

Dadef 

DeSoto 

Duval 

SSscambia. . 
Frauklin . . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hernando. . 
HWlsboro 
Holmes. . . . 
Jackson. . . . 
Jeffeiraon. . . 
Lafayette. . 

x^/eie.  ••••••• 

Leon 

L»evy 

Liberty. . . . 
Madison). ... 
Manatee. . . 
Mair?(0n .... 
Monroe. . . . 
Masfiiati .... 

Orange 

Osceola . . . 

Pelsco 

Podk 

Putnam . .  . 
St.    Johns. 
Santa  Rosa 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee. 
Taylor. ..  . 
Volusia . . . 
Wakjiilla.. 
Walioii . . . 
Washlngto' 


«855a01  62  $80,231  19  $774,870  33  $683,369  73 


86,083  02 

5,299  31 

18,529  84 

19  m)  84 

5,080  63 

11,400  36 

7,423  07 

25,660  26 

17,295  04 

22,808  33 

71,795  83 

45,309  8e 

5  962  6( 
9,959  3r 
9,182  7(- 
9,312  9' 

Q8,490  12 
6,384  5'. 

19.319  55 
13  433  52 

6  364  85 
18,6'^8  78 

9  343  74 
8,114  31 
15,314  22 
12.109  40 
16.100  84 
11  379  03 
31,808  2) 
10,995  26 

11.320  34 
21,207  17 

9  799  22 

9  361  34 

eO  335  65 

19  616  67 

16,672  99 

13,247  43 

8,850  12 

14,355  36 

4,049  42 

37,829  93 

4,119  41 

9,354  65 

8,361  47 


14,450  00 

3,806  6b 


1,900  00 
io,182*46 
'5,'566'00 

6,566  66 

950  00 
1,365  26 


170  56 


5,159  51 


1,464  60 

2i,*5o6'o6 


1,0  0  00 


6,348  86 


71,633  02 

5,299  31 

14,729  84 

19,190  84 

5,080  63 

9,500  36 

7,423  07 

15,477  86 

17,295  04 

17,308  33 

71,795  83 

38,809  89 

5,012  60 

9,959  35 

7,877  44 

9,312  91 

68,490  12 

6,394  52 

19.319  55 
13,433  52 

5,364  85 
18,488  22 

9,343  74 
18,114  34 
10,154  71 

2,109  40 
16,100  84 
11,379  03 
31,308  20 
10,995  26 

11.320  34 
21,207  17 

8,334  62 

9,361  34 

28,835  65 

19,616  67 

16.672  99 

12,247  4:^ 

8^850  12 

14.355  36 

4,049  42 

31,481  07 

4,119  41 

9.354  65 

8,361  47 


65,573  11 

3,950  50 

11,392  53 

16,627  65 

4,205  25 

8,309  43 

6,016  44 

13,925  31 

15,820  44 

15,640  53 

64,686  85 

35,508  3? 

4,192  25 

8,921  00 

6,492  34 

8,117  17 

63,465  29 

5,412  64 

14,506  08 

11,933  25 

4,321  50 

16,380  75 

7,963  00 

15,486  71 

8,802  61 

1,659  20 

14,360  96 

9  366  84 

27,293  83 

10,307  26 

9,311  10 

19,a59  67 

7,139  31 

7,991  03 

26,352  47 

18,335  20 

14,46^  50 

10,065  44 

7,925  90 

13,237  55 

3,200  72 

26,844  28 

3,528  71 

8,320  98 

6,893  81 


$91,500  5T 

6,059  91 
1,348  81 
3,337  31 
2,563  19 

875  3& 
1,190  93 
1,406  63 
1,552  55 
1,474  60 
1,667  81 
7,108  98 
3,301  51 

820  85 
1,038  35 
1,385  10 
1,195  74 
5,024  83 

981  88 
4,813  47 
1,500  27 
1,043  35 
2,107  47 
1,380  74 
2,627  63 
1,352  10 

450  20 
1,739  88 
2,012  19 
4,014  37 

628  OQ 
2,009  24 
2,147  50 
1,195  31 
1,370  31 
2,483  18 
1,281  47 
2,208  49 
2,181  99 

924  22 
1,117  81 

848  70 
4,636  79 

590  70 
1,033  67 
1,467  66 


ISOtt— IBUl. 
CounUes. 

2 

1 
1 

Z 

.% 

M 

1 

:'he  State 

J4.3  8  58 

»85,787  21 

»l.i,452  45 

tI2,l62  93 

Alachua 

682  00 

25,024  09 

383  00 

1,443  00 

4,934  7- 

32  50 

525  00 

105  00 

435  68 

220  77 

8  2J 

61  41 

222  82 

3,250  57 

158  84 
40B51 

Brevard . 

Calboun 

i.oii  50 

Cltraa 

125  10 

217  42 

97  75 

1,392  80 

345  66 

2,454  59 

784  m 

67  67 

3  OU 

15  00 

217  72 

3,581  81 

I  40 
58  26 

"      38  45 
■56000 

Desoto , 

522  39 

6,052  00 
6,007  50 

■  60  00 

157  20 

8,318  2P 

728  la 

1,027  29 

50  00 

673  19 

1,200  00 

701  (E 

64S  83 

20  00 

1,508  54 

115  00 

73  88 

410  17 

1,543  82 

865  26 

Franklin ' 

Gadsden 

■Hamilton 

37  00 
1,840  89 

HJJiBborough 

1.957  00 

*  "wa 

Jackaoft , 

J«ffersoa 

102  87 
87  35 
19  50 

223  76 
10  00 

210  58 

175  64 
17  20 

248  25 
73  00 
7  15 

229  68 

1118  33 
41  36 
28  25 

19  00 
403  89 

lAke k,, 

Lee 

Loon 

44  10 

73  66 

335  00 
822  74 
61  20 

Libarty. 

MadlBon. 

610  DO 
187  40 
13  56 

16  60 

146  00 
360  38 
10  00 
69  75 

48  34 

OKeSu.".'.'".:;;::: 

61  80 

Polk 

372  85 

539  37 
12  00 
98  21 

125  02 
225 

808  52 
35  00 
33  61 
39  66 

509  96 

167  11 
93  68 
172  52 

SL    Johns 

358  32 
73  58 
266  00 

255  60 

4,003  03 

137  60 

Taylor 

109  01 

10  65 
235  04 

77  50 

16  00 

TABLE 
Sec.B. — Showing 

XX.— Expenditures  for  School*, 
all  other  Expenditures  for  School*  proper. 

1900— ISOl. 
CounUea. 

■1 

1 

|. 

1 

-3 

■iiie  state .     ,, 

t6^..0 

»^«..)   B. 

,A«aa  -z. 

»4,aTa  01 

»1,WJU  49 

Alachua 

■il  34| 

241  00 

«B  00 

41  2ij 

13  34 

araclrord 

55  OE 
1  0£ 

"ii6'm 

3.\J  0 
06  21 

64  50 
97  00 

■  ■  ■  75  76 

"  l66  00 

ajs  -2 

3,1  10 
^fiO  15 

10  0 

15  m 

la  00 

"  08  50 
70  02 

5jyoo 

liGlOO 
31  00 

"  116  00 
117  50 
47  97 

1.625  00 
61*2  00 
lOS  1.5 

9  95 

21  00 
14  25 
8  15 
603  96 
413  20 
96  60 

Hernando 

HniBOorougli.....   , 

i',3-j')'\e 

17  05 

640  00 

64  00 
3TG40 

■•■■  16  00 

"i04"75 
8  50 

41  41 

161  12 

lAke 

200 
LMOOU 

74  66 
""'  70'85 

82  00 

20  00 
20  00 

13  87 

60  00 
SJOOU 

107  IB 

MonriO ., 

2 12  63 
19  00 

109  98 
85  00 

628  00 

12  00 

"*'44'85 

Osceola 

56  50 

60  00 
30  00 

Polk 

225  2£ 

163  50 
3  25 

626  oa 

St.    Johns , 

6  00 
80  00 

329  95 

230  95 
23  26 

243  OC 

12  on 

40  00 

Volusia 

239  76 

30  &0 

2Sp0 

457  03 

94  00 

■WaaWngton.....    , 

28  06 

79 


TABLE    XX. — Expenditures    for    Schools. 
Sec.  C— ATi  Other  Expenditures  for  Schools  Proper. 


1900—1901. 
Counties. 


•J'he  State. 


AJachua 

Bakei' 

Bradtord 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Columbia 

I>ade 

DeSoto . 

Duval. 

Escambia 

i?rankliE 

Gadaden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

HMlsborcugli 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jfefferson 

J-afaK(tte 

I^ake 

Lee. . ; 

Leon 

L»evy '  ] . 

Libeirty .] .. 

^adison 

i^anatee 

^a-^on.... 

^onroe. 
^^S5ia.u. 

S^ceoia 
PajscQ 

St,       -^ 
|?;^tk  Rosa. 

fe^ 

rp"wannee... 

^"^liiiigton 


•  ••••• 


J  ohns 


O 

o 


s» 

Cfi 

00  '-' 

-4J 

a 

C  0  » 

0) 

a  .rH  7^ 

rs 

^s-  ^  d. 

O 

a 

*j  1— ■ 

«« 

O  CO 


$2,Obi5  fcbiJ^3,2::5  1*2  $7,946  93,$558,513  70 


707  89 
577  34 


14  69 
61  51 


26  Go 


739  90 
2  45 
4  00 


1  85 


155  95 


25  00 
2,553  77 


20  00 


624  85 

744  25 
109  91 


201  29 

5  00 

185  88 

•339  94 

53  GO 

1,283  4G 

500  84 

90  64 


110  CO 


5  90 


32  00 
2e54  41 

26  53 
209  97 


18  89 


60  00 


275  90 


24  50 


90  or- 

278  54 
1,329  25 


4  15 


1G3  98 

165  CO 

117  24 

71  55 


15  54 
•••••• 

189  48 
78  20 
77  70 
47  35 
19  75 


508  83 
32  10 


37  23 
25  47 
473  31 
19  00 
30  00 
33  60 


85,485  90 

3,559  25 

8,868  50 

9,0:28  50 

4.172  75 

6,724  75 

5,G57  72 

12.9  a  75 

12,8(8  00 

14.0(38  00 

47,8r.4  00 

25,764  31 

3,735  29 

8,891  CO 

6,327  84 

6,622  81 

44,076  00 

5.382  49 

13,642  25 

10,155  25 

4,252  00 

15.097  45 

5.916  00 

13.460  CO 

7.808  75 

1 .622  CO 
11,815  12 

8.720  00 

27,1 9^i  25 

8,907  50 

8,712  88 

18,648  25 

6.623  50 
7,855  00 

25,106  50 

17,653  50 

12,210  75 

9,437  25 

7,513  13 

12,732  50 

2,906  75 

20,345  18 

3,337  21 

8,267  ?>r 

6,700  oa 


\ 


80 


TABLE  XXI. — Expenditures  for  School  Administration,  < 
Sec.  A. — ^Totai  and  Cost  of  Superintendent,  Treasurer  and  B 


190C-1901 


Counties. 


•4^ 

o 


i 

o  fl 


X  ;3  ♦a 

-.  o  ^ 


a 


u 


^ 


a? 


^  <i) 


.2  «8 

a 


I 


c 

o 


The  State. 


Alachua. . . 
jDaJtcer .  •  •  •  • 
Bradtord . . 
^Brevard. .  . 
Calhoun. . . 

Citrus 

^lay^  ....... 

-Columtf^a. . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia. . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsdien. . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando.  • 
Hlllsbaro 
Holmes.... 
Jackson. .. 
Jefferson. . 
I^afajreftte. . 

Uabe 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Libeirty. .  • . 
Madison. ... 
Manatee  . . 
Matrilon .... 
^^f.lu•oe.  . 
N-asisau .... 
Orange .... 
Osceola . . . 

•piasco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
•St.  Johns. 
Santa  Rosa 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee . 
TaylOTi . .  . 
Volusia. . . . 
Wakulla . . . 
.Walton .... 
Washingtor 


$91,500.57 


6,059.91 

1,348,81 
3,337.31 
2,563.19 

875.38 
1,190.93 
1,406.63 
1,^52.55 
1,474.60 
1,667.81 
.7,108.98 
3,.30l  5' 

820.35 
1,033,35 
1,385  10 
1,195  74 
5,024.83 

98188 
4,813  47 
1,500.27 
1,043.35 
2,107.47 
1,380.74 
2,627.63 
1,352.10 

450.20 

1,739.88 

•2,-012.19 

4,014,37 

628.00 
2,009.24 
2,147.50 
1,195.31 
1 ,370.3 ' 
2,483,  i  8 
1,281.47 
2,208.49 
2,181.99 

924.22 
1,117,81 

848.70 
4,636.79 

590.70 
l,033.^i7 
1,467.66 


>31, 770.66 


1,200.00 
360,00 
597.50 
900  00 
360.00 
600.00 
580.50 
630.00 

■  650.00 
750.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 
210.40 
600  00 
450.00 
580.73 

1,835  00 
480  00 
800.00 
580.00 
360.00 

1 ,080.00 
436.50 

1,098.00 
600.00 
175.00 
720.00 
600.00 
900.00 
540.00 
540.00 

1,200.00 
600.00 
686.00 

1,0*32.34 
900.00 
720.00 
840.00 
570.00 
540.00 
300.00 

1,000.00 
300.00 
688.69 
540.00 


$1,141.83 


70.50 

60.00 

119.26 

132.6C) 


'5.00 
353  50 


8.87 


200.00 
87.25 
35.00 


4.85 


46.70 


8.30 


$9,605.84 


286.40 
169.80 
203  ^^ 

29?.e 

19:^4 
126  ^«' 
182.' 8 
117.60 
334.20 
334.50 
170.40 
347  00 
146  80 
135  20 
183  a' 
150  40 
368  30 
214  40 
324  50 
167.*>0 
300.10 
199.80 
224,00 
147.00 
221.40 
172.CX) 
228.80 
156.95 
219.60 
48.00 
282.80 
221.00 
240.00 
148.40 
258.95 
230.60 
156.40 
248.90 
144.00 
181.60 
219.80 
32101 
176.60 
181.00 
228,40 


-9,826.71 

1,015.45 

83.95 

282.03 

:6  38 

174.95 
.  353. 2t) 


i4, 


132.30! 
208.56! 
151.31 
126  04 
1,037,12 
115  52 
391.03 
252.98 
106.59; 
310.4'9 
158.061 
494.01! 
230.91 
54.15' 
233.25 
210.13 
657.22' 

'  '249.2! 
420.36 
208.91 ' 
100.05 


248.82' 
350.50; 


290.57 
70.80 

596.58 
69.35 

192!42; 
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TABLE  XXI. — Expenditure  for  School  Administration, 

Sec.  B. — Certain  Other  Purposes.   . 


1900-— lyUl. 
Counties. 


The  State 


Alachua 

Baker . . .  • 

Biradtord 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbdat 

Dade 

DeSoto 

uuYai , 

Escambia 

Franklin 

Gadsdien 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

H?,lIsborcugh 

Holmes 

Jackson 

JfOffeirson 

'Lafayeltte 

Leie 

Leon 

Liberrty 

Madison*. ,, 

jvLanaLee .  ...•••••«.•' 

Marlon 

Tl'Miroo 

Nassau 

virange •..•••• 

Osceola 

Pasco 

Poflk 

I'i:tna:3i 

0L.    J onns ...•.••«..' 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumteir 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

WaklUlla 

Walton ..••. 

Was'htingtoii . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 


c 

•  I— • 

c 

m 

o 


S(  a 


r_^ 


w 


o 


en 

a 


o 


o  ^ 


CZZ 


c 


$       1 ,843  34  $       2,249. 16 1$  537  69 


36  50 
36  5() 
68  33 

30  a) 

183  50 
26  00 
23  25 


61  15 
183  75 

40  50 
22  00 
50  00 
45  00 
10  00 
24  00 

12  00 

13  20 

18  a) 

58  31 
85  00 
57  25 

24  (X) 

32  a) 

78  75 
38  65 
118  00 
28  00 
26  00 
34  30 

25  50 
24  00 

22  00 


34  00 
34  00 
24  00 
44  00 
75  00 
24  00 
38  50 
34  40 


128 
39 


90 
85 


62 
25 
42 
45 
17 
101 
55 
99 
60 
59 
65 
70 
22 
36 
44 
94 
68 

36 
48 
97 
22 

39 
45 

124 
12 

104 
44 
15 
48 
70 
64 
39 
45 
25 
21 
6 

79 

9 

56 

36 


90 

80 

05 

17 

45 

8J 

30 

50 

45 

60 

09 

00 

00 

85 

00 

lO.j 

501 

03 

20 

40 

50 

60 

80 

00 

(Y) 

35 

00 

O) 

05 

(X) 

80 

lOi 

50 

35 

87 

90 

00 

60! 

50 

50 

20 

60 


129 


121 


39 


85 


20  62 
5  00 


60  00 


60  75 


50  40 


30  37 


52  65 
6  58 
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.BLE    XXI. — Expenditure   for   School    Administration,    Etc. 

Sec.  C. — All  Other  Purposes.  ^ 


1900—1901. 
Counties. 


or" 

CJ3 

o 

1 

3 

88    'J 

71 

• 

v3 

Dh 

OD    . 

'^ 

% 

(4 

^    J^ 

a> 

a> 

^  M 

O 
O 

*5 

\110 
pose 

Tne  atate, 


$1,387  49 


Alachua 

Bradtord 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

jjeSoto 

Uuval 

Escambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

H  Vis  be  rough I 

xxoimes  ••••••••••(•• 

Jackson 

J^efferson 

Lal'ayatte 

Ijake. ^. . . 

I  PIP 

JLeon 

Levy 

Libeirty 

Madisott 

Manatee 

Ma'Tpn 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Crange 

Osceola 

Pa-^-oo 

Fnlk 

Put  ram  

St.    Jchns 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumtfr 

Suwannee 

TaylcT 

Vrtlusia 

"V^iRltor * 

W-ash-'ngton 


640  00 


$1,401  31$     16,430  62 


232  54 


4  50 


iCO  OC 
8  75 


75  a) 

48  75 


226  50 

25  00 

2  45 


24  00 


96  00 
315  00 


189  87 
19  10 


2,867  54 
262  9r 
621  10 
525  82 

.  56  41 
28  5i: 

391  08 


127  5C 

2  862  63 

1 ,230  87 

16  00 


197  50, 
41  69! 


84  09 

85  CO 
1,029  41^ 


271  15 


30  00 


16  00 


1,027  60 
193  8 


$      ll,224.bl 


1 

364  47 

710  86 
292  2J 

4  OC 
31  76 

42  5 


353  3: 
149  14 


55  0( 
860  98 
646  41 


225  col 


582  35 
179  5C 
35  40 
316  56 
513  80 


697  60 
345  94 


241  75 


13  16 

2,061  00 

9  (lO 

27  00 

5  CC 

107  41 


216  1 


2,'  28  C 
183  • 
227 
128 
4^ 
20€ 


31 

6 

l,Of 
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VBLE  XXII.— Showing  Financial  Condition  of  County  Boar 

July  1,  1M1. 


1900-1901 


Counties. 


Lu6  bt&ue* •••••••• 


JD 

TS      ■ 

a 

o 
H 


A.lachua 

Bradiord 

3revard 

^Ihoun 

citrus 

•Jay 

^iumbjia 

►ade 

eSoto 

uval 

scambia 

•anklin 

^cisdien 

^xtiilton 

'?*nf'ndo 

llsborough 

'feon. 

'erson 

"aiyeitte 


n 

y — 

irty.. 

isoa. 

3lee, 

on.. 


1 1 


lu. 
e. 
la, 


a. .  . . 
ins. . 
Ro»a 


ee. 


$    l>28,'3i  83$  158,if33  J. 


63,86-2  0() 

1,371  20 

2,850  00 

5,368  02 

287  45 

289  55 

2,703  90 

3,150  (K 

60 1  72 

294  80 

16,'  50  73 

19,624  50 


4:^  00 

3," 28  34 
1,849  7 
17,127  43i 
2,889  94| 
9,031  55 
2,435  12 
2,598  44 
5,645  43 


ton. 


4,957  79 

2  209  49 

618  56 

46()  55 

8,010  28 

5,448  46 

2,972  80 

8,167  80 

758  80 

737  36 

5,086  20 

5,335  60 

642  28 

9,177  25 

4,186  78 

2,068  55 

114  18 

868  85 

1,666  00 

774  88 

368  30 

492  06 


60,358  36 

542  88 

526  29 

5,337  31 

287  45 

2,699  80 
2,782  60 


2,535  40 

18,400  02 


2,435  75 

3,494  43 
2,393  01 
9,472  2<> 
2,435  12 
2,096  92 


4,957  52 

242  74 

90    0 

466  55 

5,380  72 

2,964  29 

2,336  11 

5,712  94 


3,209  46 
4,671  35 
61 
9,106  58 
2,627  01 
354  19 


818  80 

•      •   •    •  • 

196  48 


c 

o 


^   58 


0) 


Uf5 


%       34,2uy  14 


3.544  54 


4,181:57 
3,730  19 


270  30 
4,109  09 


925  57 


2,467  44 
1,022  33 


3,451  56 
2,458  30 


2,089  19 
4,603  03 


94  35 
1,261  68 


TABLE  XXIII. — Showing  Summary  of  Financial  Statements 

County  Boards.    Sec.  A. — Debits. 
[Tiie  sum  of  these  three  columns  equals  sum  of  three  columi 
in  Sec.  B.] 


1900—1901. 
Counties. 


The  State 


o  o 


Alachua 

Bakei* 

Bradford 

Oalhoun 

\a/lLl     UO      •      ••      ••      ••      ••      •••••, 

Vi/lAjr    ••••••••••••••••, 

Gojumbllat i. . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Bscambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton.  .• 

Hernando 

Hillsborough 

xioimes  ...••.•.■«••• 

J)ackson 

«i)erL€niraOu  ..•••...•*• 
J  jftiay cwixe  «••........ 

liake. 

Leie 

Leon 

Levy 

XjiDe»cy* ............ 

Madison). .) 

jvLanaLe'e  .••...•**... 

Mailou 

Monroe 

Qrenge 

Qsceola 

Pasco 

Poak 

I'titns;ix 

aXf*    J onn s. .•......*• 

Santa  Rosa 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

waKpUiia  ............. 

,Waltan i.. 

Wa43hington 


$  822,275  00 


50,999 

5,0C5 
14,203 
19,827 

4,793 
13,044 

8,779 
14,828 
22,040 
21,098 
94,623 
32,747 

5,282 
14,130 

8,682 
10,357 
67,055 

5,774 
18,099 
11,753 

5,416 
22,205 
10,682 
14,359 
11,834 

2,987 
14,614 
13,651 
36,84-4 
1 1 ,579 
13,764 
25,275 
11,529 

8,999 
26,068 
19,788 
15,720 
20,564 
11,240 
16,444 

4,016 
37,584 

3,945 

9,779 
10,249 


$     84,841.41,$   149,505      08 


07 
65 
55 
59 
18 
90 
85 
20 
35 
52 
79 
69 
90 
44 
99 
49 
59 
56 
72 
02 
80 
87 
20 
06 
16 
49 
29 
23^ 

12; 

35 
22 

66 
85 
62 
30 
31 
36 
07 
76 
55 
32 
10 
93 
73 
69 


14,057  70 
3,800  00 

1,900  00 

10, 182  40 

5,500  00 

12,100  00 
950  00 

1,268  26 


90  08 


3,659  51 
1,020  00 


1,464  60 
21,500  00 

1,000  00 
6,348  86 


28,891      42 

1.371       ?0 

2,?50     00 

5,14^     02 

28r     45 

28»    55 

2,698    58 

3,15Q   00 

60r    72 

294:   PO 

16,660  73 

3  424.  50 


00 
Oi 
77 
43 


43 

58& 

1,840 

2,83^  tf 
9  631L  55 
1,680  52 

'440  57 

5,14&  ^ 


4  95'^   '9 
2200  19 

'631   50 
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i. — Showing  Summary  of  Financial  Statements  of 
County   Boards.     Sec.   B   Credits. 
)f  tliese  tliree  columns  equals  sum  of  tnree  columns 


1  *-  v-i 

1Q  <T3     X 

^ 

^  x>  *^ 

a 

-1901 

2^  X  fl 

S 

1^       ^  M 

S  "»  ^ 

d 

nties. 

Loans 
Deb 
W  a 
Paid 

•    •    •    •     •    • 


•  ••••••   .  . 

•  ••••••. 

•  ••••••.  . 

•  !•*••••.  . 

•  •   •    •!•  •   •    .  . 

»   •   •   ■    •  •  • 

•    •••••••  • 

•  •••••••  • 

•  •••••••  • 

•••••••••  • 

•  ••••••••  • 

•  •••••a-  • 


$  774,870  33 


71,633 

5,299 

14,729 

19,190 

5,0H0 

9,500 

7,423 

15,477 

17,295 

17,308 

71,795 

38,809 

5,012 

9,959 

7,877 

9,312 

68,490 

6,394 

19,319 

13,433 

5,364 

18,488 

9,343 

18,114 

10,154 

2,109 

16,100 

11,379 

31,308 

10,995 

11,320 

21,207 

8,334 

9,361 

28,835 

19,616 

16,672 

12,247 

8,850 

14,355 

4,049 

31,481 

4,119 

9,354 


02 
31 
84 
84 
63 
36 
07 
86 
04 
33 
83 
89 
60 
35 
44 
91 
12 
52 
55 
52 
85 


74 
34 
71 
40 
84 
03 
20 
26 
34 
17 
62 
34 
65 
67 
99 
43 
V> 
36 
42 
07 
41 
65 
47 


$  178,343  53  %   103,407  72 


18,811  47 

249  22 

3,800  00 

5,749  06 


1,900  00 

4,051  26 

12,315  34 

563  71 

5,560  00 

25,363  36 

8,237  82 

950  00 

62  00 

1,366  26 

119  01 

2,059  90 

1,718  55 

8,252  43 

90  08 

750  21 

316  13 

1,202  24 

5,581  70 

783  88 


5,316  34 

8,500  21 

578  90 

858  61 

616  93 

2,097  09 

2,847  74 

23,401  00 

172  25 

2,491  25 

9,471  96 

2,744  83 


755  70 
7,848  86 
23  00 
330  70. 
4B\  f)0\ 


3,503  70 

828  32 

2,323  71 

30  71 


3,831  09 

4  10 

367  40 

4,783  29 

4,02 t  99 

14,115  ?>3 

1.224  48 

270  30 

4,152  09 

1,292  59 

2,775  34 

13,633  00 

486  fia 

159  29 

501  52- 

8,112  87 

1,022  33. 

27 

1.966  75 

528  26: 


2,629  5^ 
2,484  17 

636  69 
2,454  92 
4,210  36 
3,195  66 
1,876  74 

664  25 

641  67 
70  67 
1,559  77 
1,714  36 
2,203  37 
50  05 
6,269  03 

578  40 


«r«- 


86 


TABLE  XXIV.^Totftl  Cost  of  White  SohooU. 


1900—1901. 


Counties. 


The  State. 


Alachua 

Bakeir 

Bi«ulford 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Cqllumbllai ^.. 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

^EQscambla 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hijlsborooigh , 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jjefferson 

Lafayeitte 

Lake.y 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Libeirty 

Madison). . I 

Manatee 

Maiifon 

Monroe 

N(as>sia,u 

Orange 

Osceola 

PlEUSCO 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.    Johnn 

-Santa  Rosa 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

WaWulla 

jWalton 

Washington 


$621,242  26 


57,398  11 

4,710  64 

13,190  11 

16,981  14 

4,010  21 

8,491  96 

6,101  44 

11,165  81 

14,081  86 

16,767  11 

51,068  02 

31,933  85 

3,482  34 

6,237  97 

6,161  60 

8,251  40 

62,592  00 

6,198  14 

14,484  00 

9,406  01 

5,207  94 

15,612  78 

9,026  31 

9,219  40 

8,334  93 

1,632  99 

11,935  54 

10,851  05 

20,555  09 

7,342  01 

6,830  99 

16,708  49 

7,736  51 

8,804  92 

26,031  90 

13,391  22 

13,068  47 

10,838  65 

6,766  59 

10,817  37 

3,888  67 

25,920  86 

3,109  90 

h,071  80 

6,824  16 


$562,124  26 


54,711 

3,590 

10,494 

14,977 

3,385 

7,559 

5,043 

10,396 

13,070 

15,155 

47,430 

29,735 

3,041 

5,877 

5,242 

7,524 

58,447 

5,237 

11,959 

9,071 

4,196 

14,161 

7,733 

8,773 

7,425 

1,337 

11,190 

8,991 

18,906 

0,927 

.5,839 

15,332 

6,(M9 

7,e536 

23,927 

12,713 

11,559 

9,082 

6,163 

10, 137 

3,100 

2:, 809 

2,733 

7,216 

5,728 


81 
50 
53 
15 
25 
43 
33 
43 
06 
50 
37 
26 
04 
00 
34 
55 
41 
14 
33 
65 
50 
05 
00 
29 
01 
20 
96 
84 
75 
28 
4C' 
92 
31 
03 
47 
88 

i: 

94 
4( 

6r 

71 

OJ 

74 

98 

71 


TABLE  XXV.— Total  CoM  of  Negro  8choel& 


1900—1901. 
Countl««. 


1b«  State 

^Alacbna 

Safcer 

Bmdiord 

Irerord 

<Whoun 

CHniB 

■Clay 

OolumUa 

DBda 

DeSoto 

J)uTal 

Escimbla 

Franklin 

'Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Fernando 

HiJiaborougti. . 

Holmee 

Jackson 

JelTerBoii 

lAJajytte 

Lake 

Lee 

LecMi 

lisvy 

««tiate9 

Harjoa 

Monroe 

MasBoji 

'Orange 

'2?«eou.'.'.'.'."." 
•>8<» 

I^t'iam 

t  ^    JohQi; 

'a>«a  Rosa... 

|«nita- 

°"wannef 

Taylor. 
^«neia 

SK:::::-. 

"tBhiiigton. . 


ti2i,-llb  &0|»o-,i>o:2  o7 


4,312 

3,213  It- 
Ml  21' 


1.530  2(i 
3,7->l  3)- 
1,715  K-- 
l.Oei  61 
5,K08  1:; 

106  31- 
4,^35  5i: 
4,0a7  51 

166  91 
2.875  « 

317  431 
8,Sfti  94' 
l,fil8  781 

476  41 ' 
4,165  30 

527  flh 
10,753  11 
3,653  ■£} 
4,4K»  35 
4,498  ef 

698  II 

65i  42 
2,803  71. 
6.225  46 
3.604  fil' 
1,408  78 
2.0h3  6i 
3,537  98 

160  75 
5,560  21 
1009  51 
1,282  f^ 
1  637  3' 


1,B50  -■' 
820  01 
760  00 


2,760  38 

485  02 

17,256  ib 


m9  i>0 
AA)  42 
268  40 
»tS  52 


3.<M4  I 
l,:j-JO  00 

592  62 
6,017  H.S 

176  60 
2..'>46  75 
2,1^81  60 

125  re 
2.2  HI  70 

230  •  0 
6,713  42 
1,377  60 

322  OC 


465  84 
468  89 
8811  24 
20  88 
2,28H  Nil 
1,1 6.1  91 
31  91 
655  74 


2,366  .13 
-IJ  27 

1017  65 
771  93 
iOB  11 
101  42 
378  75 
tm  13 
699  14 
4'0  28 


TABLE   XXVt.— Cost  of  dehool,   (1)   Per  Capita  of  Population, 
(2)   Per  Capita  of  EducabI*  Youth,  (3)   Per  CapiU  of  Youth 


Ua.ciiua. . 

Bradtord. 
Brevard. . 
Oalhoun. . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Orjiumbila;. 
Dada 


KscaiDblia 

Fraukltn 

Gadsd'en 

Hamilton 

Hur-.av'r     ... 
H';isborcnigh.. 

Holmes 

Jackson 

JpffeiraoTi 

laftiy^te. .. . 

Liake 

I.ei 


I-evy 

LlTjid-y.... 
Madison . . 
Manatee . . 
Marion  . . 
Monroe,. . 

OBfieioila . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . .  , 


JOljIl 


Taylor 

V<^UBlB 

Wattlilla 

(Walton 

•TWftBhmBtdn . . 


10  15 

5  0] 

4  70 
14  56 

6  27 

11  6H 
6  ^2 

5  26 
3  61 


!S  14 

3  0^     3  00 

4  fi2 
10  63 

5  67 

13  -23 

14  IB 
13  32 


5  63- 
4  07 
2  3r^~- 


E  XXVll. — County  8uperintend»nt«,  (1)  Coat  aa  Compan 
Vith  Coat  at  All  TMOhers,  (2)  Vlaito  Made  ta  Schools. 


1900—1901. 
Counties. 


CHAPTER   IV- 


Statistical  Reports  of  the  County  SuperintendentSf 

Tabulated,  1901^02. 


So  far  as  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  the  County 
Superintendents  is  concernedf  it  is  believed  that  the  following 
tables  are  fully  as  correct  as  those  preceding,  if  not  more  so  $ 
but  the  averages  are  perhaps  less  reliable*  because  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  population  which  took  place  between  the  time  for 
which  these  reports  are  made  and  the  date  of  the  last  census. 
The  growth  of  the  counties  in  the  extreme  south  has  been  so 
marked  that  there  will  be  found  many  cases  in  which  the 
enrollment  in  the  schools  was  greater  than  the  total  population 
of  school  age  as  given  by  the  last  census,  which  is  summarized 
on  page  50«  In  the  summary  statistics  in  Chapter  I  these 
averages  are  more  nearly  correct,  having  been  based  upon  an 
estimated  correction  of  the  census^  This  difference  will 
i  ccount  for  what  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  discrepancies* 


TABLE   I. — Showing  Numbm-  vf  Sehools  and  Average   Length 
9t  Term  In  Oay«. 


T&S   SUte... 

Alachua 

iJBker 

Bradrord . . . , 

Brevard 

Callioun 

Citrus , 

Clay 

CalumMai. . . . 

Dade , 

DeSoto 

Escambia 

Franilln...., 

Gadsden 

HainUtoD 

HemaDdO 

Htllsborongb. 

Holroes 

Jackson. . . .. 
JiefferaoQ. ... 
Lafayette. .. 

Ij&ka 

Lee 

Levy 

Ubdrty. 

Madison 

Hanatae. . . . . 

Marlon 

Monroe. 

Orange 

Oaceola 

paiiE.." .';,;.'.' 

Putnam 

St.  Johns  .. 
t^anu  Kcpa., 
SnmtM:. . . 
Suwannee . . . 

Taytof 

VoIuBla 

Wakulta 

Walton 

JWaahingion. 


Both     (WhUel  Negri 


Both  (  WliiielNegro 


ISOl— 1302, 


The  : 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford.:.., 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Columbia 

Ulay 

Dade 

EteHoto 

Escambia 

KranKlia 

Gadsden 

Hernando 
Hillsborough.. 

Holmes 

Jackson 

iettetreotL 

I^afayette 

ijnike 


First  Header  Clai 


Total    White   NtgTO 


Leon 

Ijevy 

Liberty. 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Polk.!.'.'.'!.'!,' 

Putnam 

St.    Johns..., 
Santa  kosb.. 

Sumter 

Bu'^vannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wak-ulla 

■Walton 

Wasblngton. , 


This  Cahle  Includes  I 
neero  pupils  enroled  t 


(Continued)  — Show  ing     Educational     Statua 
Youth  Enrolled. 
PART  II. 


1901—1902. 

Second  Reader  Class 

Third  Reader  Class 

Countiea. 

Tola) 

White 

^eg^o 

Total 

White 

Netrro 

The  »t&te 

17,72» 

9.9S8 

7,766 

18,166 

10,972 

7,194 

Ajachua.' 

Baker 

Bradiord 

1,103 
197 
384 
172 
139 
108 
171 
481 
252 
3M 

1.104 
743 
130 
655 
383 
96 
844 
307 

1.076 

168 
227 
115 
839 
248 
65 
715 
119 
811 
295 
329 
361 
163 
164 
426 
357 
301 
468 
2.V. 
535 
191 
274 
141 
323 
386 

434 

176 
296 
118 

»e 

85 

219 
148 
338 
001 
508 

58 
227 
249 

53 
662 
292 
452 
137 
168 
145 
110 
128 
148 

4(1 
312 
156 
279 
171 
136 
224 
I4J 
145 
348 
152 
182 
380 
146 
326 
185 
159 

78 
262 
2li9 

669 
21 
88 
54 
43 
23 
56 
262 
104 
16 
603 
235 
72 
428 
134 
43 

6i;4 
557 

■"82 
6 
711 
100 
25 
403 
24 
532 
124 
194 
137 
22 
18 
78 
205 
119 
72 
113 
209 
6 
116 
63 
61 
117 

983 
233 
450 
203 
164 
97 
175 
476 
232 
405 
1,097 
793 
129 
633 
334 

lie 

91( 
29( 
980 
679 
209 
327 
112 
727 
288 
69 
756 
181 
873 
211 
277 
429 
203 
171 
510 
392 
289 
410 
276 
548 
220 
340 
173 
363 
433 

467 
;0K 
379 
156 
121 
72 
144 
242 
140 
386 
580 
51)5 

231 

281 
;yv2 
105 
209 

?S 

124 
190 
51 
•333 
169 
328 
134 
127 
217 
181 
162 
394 
188 
224 
350 
187 
338 
212 
213 
94 
306 
317 

516 

27 
71 

Calhoun 

Citnw 

43 
25 
31 

234 

Sd^;;:;::::::;:::: 

517 

288 

Pranfeltn 

61 
402 

124 

rteinRndo 

Wtltoborougii 

33 

187 
9 

478 

574 

107 

9 

603 

-ifemr.'.'.v.v.v;::: 

xa.^T^      . :: ; 

423 

12 

546 

77 

150 

212 

t^-^^^:  :::::'■'■ '■'■'■'■ 

22 

t<^k.  :::::::.'.'.'.'.: 

204 

'■•■-     Jcl-ns        

65 

*^ata  rtoea 

60 

89 

F»^yiQr          

8 

S:^w:;. 

127 

^^»Wito 

^•Uton       ....... 

57 

5Va«S^  

TABLE     II.      (Contlnuert)— Showing     EducatTonal     Status 
Vouth  Enrolled. 

PAHT   HI. ____^ 


laoi— iao2.' 


Tba  state.. 


Fourth  Reader 


Alachua .... 

BakeT 

Bradtord  . . . 
Brevara. .  . . 

Oalhoun 

Citms 

Coltimblai. . . 

Clay 

Dade. 

D^Soto 

Escamibia.. . 
.  ii'ranblln. . . . 

Gadsden 

Hamilton. . . 

Hernando. 

HM'sliorough 

Holmes.., 

Jackaon.. 

Jeffen-acm. 

L&fayeltte. 

Lake 

Levy 

Liberty. .  *. .  ■ 
Madison..,.. 
Mfloatee. ... 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nlaitaau 

Orange 

O-iwcla 

Fa«x) 

Polk 

Putnam. .  . . 
St  Johns. . 
Santa  RoBa, 

Sumter 

Suwannee. . 

TwlM" 

Voluala 

WftlgullM.... 

|W«lton 

\V»ghlngtoii. 


95 
TABLE  III. — (a)  Ervrollment  by  Race  and  Sex;   (b)  Percentage 

of   School  Population  (6  to  21)  Enrolled. 


1901—1902. 
Counties. 


Enrollment. 


o  9   I 

ofl 


a> 


^x 


K 

^ 

o 

CO 

:« 

X 

v; 

^. 

0. 

■«-> 

0' 

a« 

•  a> 

V 

9i 

5l 

1— < 

O 

^ 

be 

0  ee 

O  e8 

tuoS 

ce 

p 

p 

o 

» 

1^ 

o 

u 

be 
a> 

55 


The 


oiaie. 


Alachua... 

Baker 

Bradford . . 
Brevard..  . 
Calhoun. . . 

Citrus 

CUy 

Columbia. 

Dade 

DeSoto. . . . 

Duval 

Escambia.. 
Franklin. . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton. .. 
Hernando . . 
Hlllsboro 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferaon. . . 
lAfayette. . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison . . . 
Manatee... 

Marlon 

Monroe. ... 

Nasaeu 

OKWJpe 

Csceola.... 

Bajsco 

Polk 

Putnam..  . 
St  Johns. 

Snmter 

Suwannee. 
Taylor..   . 

Volusia. . . . 

'Walton.... 
Wtshingtoi 


*-,*>. '1, 


,DJ,udbi  42,8i*J  0'j,^t-±'JK)  UUU i>-±,ltt/ 


6,5  i6 

3,131 

1,213 

1,019 

2  443 

1,990 

1,160 

860 

Sl>7 

618 

791^ 

631 

1,  73 

875 

?,  ^53 

1,682 

1,391 

950 

2.393 

2,306 

6,9a5 

3,694 

4,85U 

3,265 

834 

468 

4,as2 

1,480 

r,25s 

1,516 

707 

454 

P,-?60 

5,198 

1,916 

1.S21 

5,969 

3,^04 

3,951 

a59 

843 

843 

1,693 

1,188 

807 

763 

4,^1 

812 

1,885 

1,327 

428 

308 

3,931 

1,737 

1,396 

1,274 

5,650 

2,251 

1,936 

1,328 

1,704 

887 

2,604 

1,673 

969 

885 

1,114 

1,021 

3,276 

2,811 

2,362 

1,246 

1,689 

1,186 

2,417 

2,040 

1,451 

952 

3,722 

2,311 

1,027 

975 

2,492 

1,651 

915 

561 

2,254 

1,930 

2,805 

1,760 

«. 


3,405 
194 
453 
300 
209 
161 
298 

1,771 
441 
87! 

3,21  If 

1,5S5; 
366 

2,6^2 
742 
253 

1,062 
95 

2,965 

3,092 


505 
44 

3,529 
558 
120 

2,194 
122 

3,399 
608 
817 
931 
84 
93 
465 

1,116 
503 
377 
499 

1,411 
52 
841 
354 
324 
605 


1,528 
514 

1,012 
44P 
334 
341 
421 
855 
500 

1,206 

1,817 

1,559 
2U 
756 
766 
232 

2,627 
936 

1,548 
424 
428 
599 
384 
434 
721 
142 
898 
649 

1,168 
659 
447 
831 
441 
527 

1,452 
614 
622 

1,055 
476 

1,215 
541 
805 
303 
984 
920 


1,564 

82 

225 

141 

101 

69 

132 

840 

191 

39 

1,496 
750 
180 

1,227 

354 

119 

460 

49 

1,432 

1,481 

243 

26 

1,578 

278 

50 

995 

63 

1,597 

259 

391 

455 

49 

44 

225 

530 

229 

166 

210 

640 

26 

401 

165 

142 

306 


1,603 
505 
978 
411 
284 
290 
454 
827 
450 

1,10" 

1,877 

1,706 
234 
724 
750 
222 

2,571 
885 

1,456 
435 
415 
589 
379 
378 
606 
166 
839 
625 

1,083 
669 
440 
842 
444 
494 

1,359 
632 
564 
985 
476 

1,096 
434 
846 
258 
946 
840 


2;^,b4.i 

1,841 
112 

•^28 
159 


M'l 


74 


67 

89 
6^ 

82i 

m  I  63 


81 
79 
68 
75109 


63 

58 
88 
57 


91' 
166 
931 

250 


68 

73 

77 

102 

4h;  S6 

1,715|  64 

8a5  63 

186'  75 

1,375  72 


388 

134 

602 

46 

1,533 

1,611 

262 

18 

1,951 

280 

70 

1,199 

59 

1,802 

349 

426 

476 

35 

49 

240 

586 

274 

211 

289 

771 

26 

440 

189 

182 

299 


69 
62 
67 
61 
89 
64 
67 
81 
98 
59 
72 
56 
75 
92 
75 
35 
62 
67 
86 
65 
81 
71 
69 
63 
68 
68 
85 
81 
74 
66 
75 


49 
50 
78 
85 
130 
75 
50 
52 
82 
70 
70 
50 
51 
26 
94 
63 

78 
138 
55 
63 
39 
66. 
142 
77 
37 
66. 

6a 

72 
42 
59 
6^ 
6& 
50 
71 
52 
53 
80 
5» 


66 

75 

72 

71 

92 

86 

85 

71 

71 

83 

68 

72 

71 

65 

85 

69 

70 

82 

97 

8' 

76 

69 

90 

90 

74 

33 

58 

69 

87 

68 

86 

77 

72 

66 

67 

85 

88 

83 

89 

69  50 

721  8X 


Not  including  1,579  white  and  436  negro  repetitions^  enrolleid 


twloe. 


TABLE   IV.— (a)   Average  Dally  Attendance;    (b)   Percen' 
Enrollment  In  Daily  Attendance. 


Average  Daily  'Utendai 


11101—1902 
Counties. 


The  atate. 

Alactiua... 

Baker 

Bmdiord , . 
Brevard . .  . 
CtUhoun . . . 

■Citnia 

Clay 

Golumhiia. . 

UadB 

DeSoto 

lEBcambla. . 

Oadi»den. .. 
Hamilton . . 
Jlernando . . 
ijMlsboro 

Holmes 

-Jiackson. . . 
JeSerson. . 
LalayefttB. . 

Leo..., 

tievy.. 
Dbarty.... 
Madison.. 
Manatee. . 

MaiFJiOii 

Monr:>B. . 
Nassau. . 

Ot&nge 

UscHCla... 

PoiK. .'.'.'.'.' 
Putnam . .  . 

St.     JObDH. 

■Santa  Roaa 
Sumter. . . 
Buwannea 
Taylor. . . 
VoJuBiB. . . 
Wakiilla. . 
LWalton .  . 
Waebingto' 


-SH 

i^ 

M 

;w 

''41 

■27i: 

lilt 

40C 

i» 

ififi 

M» 

fiflS 

,m 

«;>i 

m- 

■•4A 

■m 

m 

HS 

H' 

■'t<; 

!«■, 

37f 

mi 

m 

H-11 

«! 

I.W 

TM 

mi 

IHfi 

3;« 

TX 

!:■ 

■A-i;< 

HH 

6*) 

lie 

15f 

Hfi 

firif 

IBfi 

5iS 

r- 


vv  ^ , , 


■    r 


TABLE  V^— (1)  Avarage  Numbar  of  Daya  8cho«Iing  Qlvan; 
<2)Averaaa  Number  of  Daya  Schooling  Olvan 
for-  Every  th'iii  6  to  21  Veara  of  Age.^ 


190X— 1908. 

AffK'^g^tie  Daj-8    SohooUnK 

Ciiven. 

AverBge 
J>iLV»Scbool 
irr    (!iven 
Kveiy  i  hild 
t!  lo  21. 

Courrtlea. 

1 

1 

I 

|| 

1 

The  awte 

7,965.291 

476.727 

49,5  Iti 
137,375 
94  .WS 
49.515 
5«,.'>94 

132,720 
172,02R 
699. 11« 
405.1.52 

75.S7K 
261,120 
104.72R 

55.140 
514,514 
113,577 
311.120 
2(i3,246 

27.502 
I44,K91 

66.699 
370,380 
121.323 

21.h33 
209,337 
107,705 
459,23ft 
194,709 
118,590 
222,420 

7H,252 

B4,B11 
256,696 
194,420 
157,779 
1M,742 

93,479 
191,289 

52,537 
231,110 

54  540 
117,784 
117,331 

5.152.675 

2.fil2.616 

49 

55 

41 

285.611 
-10,968 
1)3,917 
7176S 
36,619 
51  .hi  9 
52.504 
110,424 
92,316 
167,62K 
350.013 
29fl,7tl7 
4.=i.333 
97,400 
72,208 
42,380 
439.53h 
IOfl.407 
163.^94 
70,412 
27,5K2 
111.244 
63,483 
7I,0«I 
S6.121 
14.633 
118,735 
100,232 
203,13K 
141,239 
58,485 
]55,95S 
72.212 
78,891 
216,874 
114.6K3 
102,737 
108,494 
61,322 
133,190 
50,354 
169,580 
31,800 
98,612 
84.511 

211.118 
8,544 
23.458 
23,i.9«l 

8,575 
20.3-W 
S7.h3H 
40,4('4 
4,400 
249,183 
108,385 

3o.r>j.:. 

163,720 
32,480 
12.780 
74,976 
5,170 
147,328 
192,834 

33.647 
3.230 
299.321. 
35,20-: 
7.20( 
90,602 
7,473 
256,100 
63,470 
58,106 
66.482 
6,040 
5,920 
40,322 
79.737 
56,W2 
20,248 
32,148 
68,079 
2,183 
71,530 
22,740 
19.152 
33.719 

49 
36 
37 

•  87 
36 
,50 
48 
44 

•  97 
62 
55 

.-nI 

flv 
40 
31 
49 
55 
36 
47 
43 
22 
89 
"  81 

51! 

40 
29 
40 
•71 
62 
35 
43 
57 
69 
50 
64 
59 

44 

35 
43 
76 
44 
34 
3W 

36 

63 
39 
62 
43 
46 
89 
63 
K2 
65 
68 
55 
32 
■   87 

ao 

30 
47 

66 
23 

77 
SIJ 

49 
33 
61 
71 
87 
35 
39 
M 
71 
53 
67 
71 
62 
34 
43 
49 
46 
80 
5d 
36 
36 

m 

*  84- 

5ft 

4'> 

DuYal               

3R 

BVankllii 

4-' 

Hernando 

Hillaborousn 

25 
38 

JarttBon             

47 

W       .■.■.■.;:: 

•101 

^n 

levy.                

47 
40 

Ubertr. 

V4 

M»d[soa. 

Mau^Z 

87 

MaS^      ." 

m 

47 

4ft 

oseeoia'"::::::" 

52 

',^? 

^k,:::::::;.::..:. 

M 

47 

5*«-ta  Rosa 

Ij»ut«.. 

27 
4fl 

Voi^iSa '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

na 

i^^itm  :;:!!v.v."' 

^^shington 

47 

..       •Doubtlefis  loo  1 
;^ce  cewua  wm  tal 

arge.    Due 
en  in  1900. 

to  rapid 

ncreaee  li 

po 

pulatioa 
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TABLE  VI.— Showing     Certain   Facts 
Ennpoyed. 


Relative     to     Tes 


1901—1902 
Counties. 


Graduates 

of  Normal 

Schools 


03 


1— < 


c 
fcx 


Attendants  at 

Teachers ' 

Summer 

Scnools 


o 

r— t 

s 


0) 


03 


CO 

o 

O 

be 


0^ 


Tl'O  State.   121) 


0 

!■     ^ 

c3 

(D 

a 

i-H 

0) 

s 


cc 


Gi 
O 

a 

o 

o 

< 


O 


«3 


o 
fcdc 


O  p 


Non- 

d6 

Tea< 


c« 


CC 

O 

be 
a; 


0- 


Alachua. . . 

Baker 

Bradford . . 
Brevard . .  . 
Oalhoun . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

OojUumbia. . 

Dade 

LteSoto 

Duval 

£}scambia. , 
Franklin. . . 
Gadsden. . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . 
Hlllsboro 
Holmes .... 
Jackson. .. 
J)eff  en~son . . 
La*fay€)tte . . 

Dake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty. . . . 
Madison). . . 
ManAtee . . . 

Mtarlon 

Monroe. . . . 
N^assau .... 
Orange.... 
Osceola. .. . 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
8u   JobuH. 
Santa  Rosa 
Sumter.... 
Suwannee.. 


14 

6 
4 

'> 
2 

7 
3 
1 
I 


•2 
7 
2 

8 


5 
2 

8 


139 


8 
2 
1 
4 


5 


J 
4 
6 


3 

7 
3 


3 
4 
1 
1 


1 
i5 


2 
5 


12 
1 


'l'e> 


4 
1 


49 


a;> 
o 

bi 


1 

2 


9 


151 
17 


315  71  108  4041102  1184  397  328  11 


19  19 


15 


3 
2 

16 
8 
1 


8 
1 
5 
2 


13 
2 
9 


2 

12 
9 


3 
8 


4 
2 

3 
10 
t 
1 
16 
3 
4 


26 


o 
5 
3 


13 
2 
9 
3 


15 

6 

30 


4 
6 
5 
3 
31 
30 
8 


8 

10 


3 


51 


23 

8 

21 
4 
5 


11 


■I  6 
4   2 


4 

4 

1 

10 


1 

1 


10 


2 

3 
11 

5 
12 


2 

6 

20 

3 

8 

11 


20 

4 

86 


5 
8 
4 
4 
13 
11 
4 


18 
11 


3 

3 
2 

6 


15 


17 


17 
8 


I  y\'\-\  \ 


78 

8 

15 

33 

8 

26 

12 

18 

18 

32 

67 

50 

•t 

32 

17 

2:^ 

102 


4( 


9 


25 
14 

26 
10 
12 
23 
3 
42 
14 
49 


14 
42 
19 
25 
57 
26 
20 
48 
25 
80 

•\  M 


13 
10 

9 

20 

15 
3 

17 
4 
3 

17 


1 

21 

4 

9|  9 
6  9 
3|  4 
4 
17 
6 
11 
4 
I 
1 
1 
15 
5 
15 
4 
7 
7 
9 
6 
8 


18 
16 


6 
1 
21 
8  14 
1 
7 
2 


21 


11 

91 

2 
2 

8 
18 
10 

5 

4 
14 

1 


14 
8 

11 
1 

11 
1 

9 

5 
2 


20 

14 

7 

10 

V  ^\ 


\ 


no 

—Showing  tlie  Number  of  Teachers'  Poaltlont  Flllsdi 
Number  of  Individual  Teachers  Employed,  and 
Grades  of  CertlflcateB  Held  By  Them. 

He  Teacher*.  (Totals  and  County  Certiflcatea) 


°  Total  Whlc 
i  Kmiiloyed. 


County  L'lTiilicates  Held. 
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SI 

la 

fW 
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Ul  24 
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t 

t 

Vi 

3n 
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S4 
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If) 

11 

3 

H 
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IH 
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11!    4 

■•5 
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17 
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11 
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H 
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10 

V 
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1; 
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IV 
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ir 

\> 

3; 

f. 

21 

31 

;« 

U 

1 

12 

17 

17 

■i 

4J 

F. 

n 

>■ 

11 

f 

■•i 

F 

21 

ir 

Id 

M 

4A 

II 

■3 

fi 

■.-:- 

» 

17 

:« 

9, 

■fl 

h 

?^ 

* 

>■ 

:>i 

A 

If 

J 

•£ 

7 

If 

fi 

? 
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li 

? 

fi 

lU 

3 

16 

2 

i 

8     &\   8\  »   ^  T 
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TABLE  VI I.— Teacher*  Employed,  etc. 
Sec.   B. — Negro   Teachers    (Totals   and   Coiinty   Certlflca 


=2 

rotal  Negro 
Teacbera 

(bounty    Certificates  lir 

Employed 

First      1       Second      1 
Grade      1       Grade      ! 

1 

Is 

1 

(H 

E 

i 

1 

IS 

A 

1 

H&i 

3701  276 

394 

54 

34 

20 

4 
5 

3Ul 
20 

6 

7 
6 
1 
4 
12 
8 

41 
11 

4 

7 

6 

_I22,_1V9 

9!     11 

1|      1 

2I       5 
61... 
l|   .. 

J    ' 

"   61     35 
4j       7 

21      J 

-j   ^ 

10|"""2 
31      3 

1 

Alacbua. . . 
Baker 

Bradtord  . . . 
Brevard. .  . 
Calhoun. . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Calumbia. . 

Dade 

DeSotp.... 

Duval 

EBcambia.. 
franklin... 
Gadsden... 
Hamilton.. 
Hernando  . 
HUlsboro. 

Holmes 

Jackson... 

87 

4 
K 
U 

9 

6 
U 
34 
1- 

■2 
7- 
2S 

6 
3- 
Ifl 

S 
24 

4 
4 
37 

4 
6 
11 
6 
3 
9 
24 
li 

L'T 
6 
2-2 
13 
3 
24 
3 
2S 
37 

2 
5 
5 
t 

3 
IS 

6 
2 
13 

2 
10 
5 

2 

i 

21 

24 
2 

6 
.... 

6 
S 
6 

59 
13 
4 
12 

1 
H 

5 
IB 

2 

f 
2 
1 

1 

2E 

1 

'  1 

f 
2; 

i: 

li 

4S 

11 

3^ 
4 

51^ 
8 
■2i 

2 

■ 
11 

i! 

3 
IC 

ir 

10 

4S 
9 
2 
16 
4 
5S 
9 
17 
23 
2 
2 
!0 
22 
12 
6 

B 

20 
16 

e 
0 

B 

"u 

S 
2 
1 

""i2 

1 

4 

: 

4 

9 
6 

; 
1 

3 

4 

E 

3^ 

4 

"o 

4 

4e 

7 
13 
16 

1 

6 

l' 

IC 
2 

e 

9 

5 

Lee 

Lieon 

Levy 

; 

2 
3 

': 

2 

1 

"i 

'    '2 
3 

1 

7 
2 

M 

Madison. ... 

2 

?i  " 

1 
4 

14 
8 
6 
8 
1 

6 

; 
2 

6 
"7 

1: 

Marton 

Monro..... 

Naaaa-U 

Orange 

2 

2 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

'  i 
1 

20 

4 

7 
( 

2 

6 
Q 
4 

3 
7 
12 

1 
10 

6 

] 

i 

3 
1 
2 
5 
s 
1 
3 

I 
1: 

Pasco 

Podlt 

pijlnara  - . . 
St.    Johns. 
Sanita  Rosa 
Sumtar . . , 
Suwannee . 

3 

2 

] 

! 
2 

"l 

i 

"i 

1 

u 
I 

Tolusla... 

4 

3 

1 

e 

4 

5 

"Waalimgto 

' 
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TABLE  VII. — ^Teachers  Employed,  etc. 
3ec.  C— Total   Positions  Filled,  Total  Teachers  Employed  and 
Distribution  of  State,  Life,  and  Temporary  Certificates. 


Other  ^ertilicates. 


Counties. 
li^Ol— 1902. 


'FHe  State 

AJa.chua 

Baker 

Br^adford 

Brevard 

Oaltoun 

Citrus 

^y 

Ocpumb^a 

I>aKie 

I>eSato.*- 

I>UTal 

Escambia 

*>aiiklin 

Q-a.<i9deii 

H-amilton 

Hexnando 

HlJisbonough 

H^olmes 

Jstcksoa 

J^tlerson 

L^ifaye^tte 

Lia.ke. ./ 

Ltei© 

Li^on 

LieTy 

Lil"berty 

^^adison... 

^Taialee 

Maiipn 

Monroe 

Jljassau 

^rsinge 

^sceola 

«^asco 

I*olk. 

^tnam 

g^  Johns 

^»ta  Rosa.... 

g^mter 

SiiwaMiee 

^ayior 

^olusia 

^«kWla 


Whitf. 


Npjrro. 


.J 


f—  1 

w 

rt 

«►.' 

^ 

'-*  i 

y 

^ 

d 

<*K 

^ 

TS.^. 

q 

■*-J 

*i4 

'£i 

« 


d  ' 


i«-« 


i£ 


u 
O 


3,2J6 


64 

49 

95 

91 

36 

35 

49 

52 

111 

103 

92 

80 

56 

54 

81 

81 

49 

41 

90 

76 

37 

25 

79 

74 

31 

25 

74 
70! 

55 
44\ 

II.— Showing   Result  of  Uniform   Examlnatloni, 
tember  1901,  and   June   1902. 
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-  Ill    iVrrilifBtea  lK»i  vx 
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;                         ru    «=:* 

1801— laoz. 

Gmde    1    G 

ll.jG.^VbUG^^d.k.^'^ 

Counties. 

s 

1 

.2 

s 

Si 

.i 

M 

■^u 

■5 

* 

■d 

s  1 

?^W 

% 

1 

1 

1 

E 

a 

s 

1 

*1 

The  State. 

l,H4ti 

«  23 

eB^130|IllJ 

3ii2|  81 

246 

6 

42 

"53 

8) 

1 

Alachua... 

100 

4 

7 

h 

8 

3 

1!) 

1 

7 

Baker 

23 

1 

2 

1 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Uradtu-.U.. 

36 

fl 

1 

5 

3 

5 

4 

8 

Brevard. . . 

2S 

4 

5 

2 

CalhcuD. . . 

13 

6 

i 

2 

■  2 

2 

Citrus 

1! 

1 

2 

"i 

3 

1 

2 

Clay 

16 

3 

2 

S 

1 

'l 

Coiumbta.. 

Tl 

« 

4 

T 

'  2 

IB 

5 

3 

a 

Dade 

*0 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

a 

DeSoto .... 

41 

9 

S 

1 
3 

J 

7 
24 

7 

15 

"l 

UuvaJ 

4 
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"s 

a 

EBcambia. 

71 

J 

8 

: 

26 

7 

1 

1 

10 
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IT 

2 

R 

fi 
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■IS 

7 

■  4 

8 

1 

i 

•i 

4 

Hamilton. 

51 

; 

5 

4 

4 

2 

. 

2 

1 

s 

r 

Heraando. 

16 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

Hlltsboro 
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5 

9 

15 

7 

31 

fi 

I'i 

S 

■i 

2 

1; 

Holmes. . . 

4' 

1 

1 

in 

1 

r 

; 

4 

1 

Jaoksoa. . 

3 

!0 

2 

« 

1( 

g 

^ 

U 

Jefforaon. 

71 

t; 

28 

1 

7 

3 

4 

1 

13 

Lalayeftte. 

14 

A 

I 

I 

Ijake. .-. . . 

HI 

4 

5 

3 

5 

2 

41    1 

4 

i 

Lee 

20 

3 

^ 

7 

Leon: 

US 

7 

4(^ 

5 

11 

11 

■ 

5 

2 

"2 

Levy 

l!i 

4 

?i 

S 

4 

i 

Liberty... 

id 

A 

■i 

1 

1 

3 

] 

Madlsoa. . 

37 

6 

13 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Manatee.. 

3 

3 

1 

R 

; 

3 

Marion... 

113 

5 

28 

4 

]4 

B 

Monroe. . . 

10 

2 

1 

3 

Nasaau. . . 

30 

e 

'l 

'a 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

Orange... 

41 

4 

1 

: 

3 

l.T 

10 

Oeoeoia... 

2: 

3 

2 

3 

4 

' 

Paaco 

U 

' 

7 

Polk 

4C 

3 

8 

16 

4 

Putnam . . 

51 

U 

e 

4 

: 

11 

B 

1 

1 

Hi.    Julir.E 

3" 

4 

10 

4 

' 

: 

1' 

Santa  Ros 

15 

3 

: 

1 

•2 

■ 

Sumter... 

2fi 

7 

4 

( 

2 

Suwannee 

iO 

2 

•< 

3 

I 

Tayl.T    . 

13 

3 

3 

a 

Volusia... 

51 

4 

1 

10 

■ 

11 

f 

1 

1 

WaKuiia.. 
Walton. . . 

10 

1 

1 

24 

4 

; 

1 

3 

3 

5 

Waablngtc 

30 

e 

5 

3 
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TABLE    IX. — Showing    HTgheat   and    Lowest   Monthly   Salaries 

Paid. 


1901—1902. 


Counties. 


Hif^hest 


White 


Negro 


o 


i. 


Lowest 


White 


Negro 


15 


r3 

IS 

c 


'       ^ 


'a 

a 


The   State.  1$  150  (xj$9<)  u(i 


Alachua 

Baker 

Brad  lord  .  . 
Brevard. .  . 
Calhoun. . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbi  a . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Daval 

Bscambia . 
Franklin. .. 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton. . 
Hernando. . 
HiJlsboro 
Holmes . . . 
Jack.9on. . . 
JelTeraon . . 
LafayejLte. . 
lAke. .!..  /. 

Leie 

Leon 

Levy 

Llljerty 

Madison. . . 
Manatee . . . 
Marlpn 

Monroe. ... 

N(a»sau 

Orange 

Cpoeola.... 

Pa«co 

FcAk 

Putnam . .  . 
St     .lohTis. 
Santa  Rost 
Sumter.... 
Suwannee . 
TayioT.... 
^lusia... 
^^^  Julia... 
^alton... 


125  (JO. 
50  (X)| 

00  or 


•  I 


30 
50 
05 

a5  00'  85 

6')  (K.)    45 

70  (y.i   50 

SO  a.    40 

H.'  (Xr  75 

125  00    iib 

150  (Kj!  00 

1J5  (.:    00 

75  00.  50 

90  0(J!  50 

KXJ  00    60 

75  OO!   10 

150  (K)    85 


65  00 

m)  or> 

l(K)  (JO 
20  (X) 
80  00 
75  (X; 

85  a) 

65  00 

25  00 

IW)  00 

S7  50 

120  (XI 

125  00 

100  00 

100  00 

90  00 

60  00 

i'>0  00 
25  00 
100  00 
75 
45 


00 
00 


100  00 

85  00 
100  00 

40  00 

60  00 

80  00    4v; 


40 

25 

70 

50 

50 

50 

25 

35 

45 

65 

88 

50 

50 

45 

50 

75 

60 

55 

45 

40 

50 

35 

50 

25 

.'0 


(X» 
0(. 

()( 
u 

(.K 
(K 

a 

oc 

a 

u 

oc 

(k: 

(K 
0( 
0: 
00 

5r 

<>■ 

(XI 

go 

00 
00 

a> 

00 
00 
00 

a) 

75 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


#100  00;$50  0(>^15  (J<"$15  (>)%{')  (Ki|l2  50 


30 
35 
4) 
•JO 
20 
41 
40 
50 
30 
1(K) 
5( ) 
40 
2:) 
25 
40 
•■);> 
2* 
40 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


40 


50 
40 
21 
35 


75 
70 
75 
50 
35 
35 
55 


)ol  25  (K)    25  00    25  (K)  25  (^  |  25  (K> 

X);  30  (■)•.>   20  (K)!  20  (K;  L'O  ( ()j  2>  00 

*  jl  20  00    25  ty  2r>  (1  •  •_.)  (.;  I  20  (X> 

Mj!  30  00    25  O*)!   15  (K)  20  OOi  21  0(5 

M): 30  (M);  25  (K).  20  (K'i    

25  O-'.  20  o;     20  (K> 

18  <K'  18  .')f    ^.)  00 


) . 


i  < 
M  ■ 
V 

i 

')) 
K) 


HJ 


X) 

00 

)0 


OOi    60 
OOl    50 


20  Oi) 
41  40 
30  CK!, 
40  Oo 


35 
35 
35 
30 
50 
17 
25 
:v) 


X 
X 

a- 

(X3 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

(X) 

50 


30  (X) 

15  «Ki 

25  (X)i  25  (K- 

•10  oo'  40  (K" 


:'•»  (HI'  2v)  00 
40  O)    40  (K") 


)';    :  25  (X»   25  (X;'  3o  (K) 


50  00 
45  (X) 
20  OO 
22  rx) 

17  50 


0'\ 


o  >  C) 


25  o:;' 

15  (X 
;5  ('•• 


30  (X) 

30  00 

25  (H' 

20  (M)' 

15  (K) 
40  CX).  30  (XV  30  ('».- 
45  00    30  (K)    25  {y.'\ 
20  (X)    20  (H)'  20  0  / 

2J  5v), 

20  C), 

15  ()()• 


:]i)  (jo, 
l5  (H» 
35  Oi 
IS  o- 
15  (.0 
20  (M 
25  o:' 


20  Va) 
20  00 


22  5'. 
2'^  *>: 
15  (X> 


22  50 
17  'A' 
12  50 


30  ( K) 

30  <:h> 

20  CK) 
15  00 
15  00 
20  (K) 
25  (X) 
20  (X) 
17  50 
12  50 


's/  r:  I' 


30  (X) 
35  <X) 
30  0^) 

25  00 

I 

',ib  (X) 
30  (",» 
35  (Ki 
40  00 

45  a) 

25  00 
25  O) 

40  00 
35  00 
30  00 
30  00 
35  00 
27  50 


25  0(»'  25  (X'    2i)  0 
25  (X>  15  (/. 


25  (X);  25  (y.) 

25  oo'  20  (X,' 

25  OOl 

25  (H) 

25  OOJ 

25  00 

125  (X.)i 


15  (K^ 
20  00 
21  (X.'  21  (A)i 
25  Oi.)  25  (^^J 
25  CO  ' 
25  (M) 


18  (X) 
35  00 
15  00 
20  (X) 

25  (X) 
20  00 


35  00;  60  00 

20  QKj 


IS  (X); 

20  (X}| 
35  00 


30  OOl  30  00 


35  00 
17  50 
CO'  30  00 
00  27  50 


30  (XjI  20  (XJ 

25  (»|  15  (y); 

25  (X)  25  oo; 

35  (X)|  30  oo: 

27  50;  20  00!  20  00 
25  00 
20  (X) 
20  txO 
25  (X) 
2()  (X) 
30  00 
32  00 
50 


25  ool  2(>  00 
3'  >  (X) 
20  00 
18  00 
25  00 


20  (K) 
20  00 
25  00 
20  (X) 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
20  00 
20  00 


20  Ov 
20  CX 

25  or 

20  OC 
25  00 
30  00 
20  CO 


25  00 
25  00 
20  00 
2v)  00 
25  00 
20  00 


17 


20  OOi  18  75 

20  (T)'  20  (vo 


27  00 

17  50 

18  75 
•>0  00 


TABLE  X.— Showing  Average  Monthly  Salaries  Paid  Teach«ra> 


1801—1902. 
Countlei. 

■he  ytate  7. 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calboun 

eitrus / 

Clar 

Colum.i.a. 

Dade 

DeiSoto 

DUT.?1 

ji.scambia 

Franklin 

tJadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

HiJUborougli 

Holmes 

JacksDii 

JeffeTson 

Lafayette 

Lee..'.'.'.'.'.'.',','.'.' 

l,ib«rty! .'.'.'.".'.'.'.' 

Madison 

Manatee 

Mar!«n 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Polk. ..".'..'.'..".!! 

P:itaam 

St.    Jobno...... 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumten' 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

WakWIa. 

:Walton 

Washington 


■age  Monthly  Salary  Paid 


m  3G 
42  IS 
its  50 


iFemali- 
J3o  44 


28  44 
33  11 
20  10 
30  64 


as  92 
35  42 
52  81 


4^1  7T 

■M  m 

44  01 
46  63 
40  '20 

45  70 


4fi  B-2 

li5  00 
59  .14 


5S  40 
28  50 
30  50 

2fl  oa 


21  fl 


$29  891       >26  71:' 


30  84 

24  86 
27  50 

31  8l! 

20  oo;. 

17  50 
30  43 

25  20 


39  80 
38  62 
2B  !« 
25  62 
34  10 
42  00 
24  71 
20  20 
31  90 


43  6 
30  CO.. 
46  64 
42  00 
37  50 
20  06 


4  Sd 


3t  22 
30  84 
34  43 
30  16 

40  00 

26  22 

27  6 


39  56 
as  54 
30  CO 
35  00  . 


32  22 

30*00 

29  44 
27  50 

30  00  , 
39  06 
17  50 
22  96 


28  00 
20  00 
26  90 


28  73 
26  42 
40  OO 


30«) 

ie4i 

■":i.S75 
■2^   S6 

i  ^ 

26  J^ 

22  3C 
25  00 

"33  44 
28  71 
24  40 
24  48 
28  47 

23  75 

"32'i2 
17  50 

24  38 
24  10 


BLE   XI.— Showino   Aggregate   Salaries   Paid   Teacher*. 


-1902. 

Wh 

It* 

Nesroe-i 

itlea 

Total 

'■alp 

Ppmal- 

Male 

Female 

state. 

S56:t,7ar,  33 

»150.473  5S 

(31)0,736  13 

$49,585  1.7 

>59,ftio"66 

bna... 

35,865  37 

0.-1H9  2S 

16.727  25 

4,680  ]-. 

4,768  75 

ir 

3,743  00 

2,3C«  00 

l.lll  00 

1H5  \> 

140*00 

(ord.. 

9,R.W  25 

3,2)'ltOO 

5.576  25 

880  1* 

f    120(00 

wd... 

10,716  37 

3.360  00 

0.910  12 

881  2; 

505  00 

8,700  50 

1.0Wi  75 

l.SflS  75 

716  01 

IS 

e,61'1  50 

1,728  50 

4.3;f7  00 

3-50  IX' 

■  auo'oo 

5,311  8.1 

901  (S, 

3.392  II) 

456  5! 

56]  40 

mblA.'.' 

13,!5a  50 

3.R3I  50 

5.775  00 

2.440  (*•■ 

1.110  00 

13.9RB  25 

1 ,919  00 

8.947  75 

1,.571  .5( 

1,548  00 

.to.... 

15.1  as  83 

7,7.50  00 

7.178  63 

240  OC 

J 

50,512  00 

5.:!ft")  00 

30.864  51^ 

3.560  0(- 

mbla. . 

26,176  00 

3,6il5  95 

17.401    15 

1,977  40 

3,101  .50 

Htn... 

4,ft">9  75 

I.Bia  7r, 

2.311  01) 

450  01' 

4fiO0O 

den... 

9.215  00 

2.413  tW 

3.948  00 

i,3«4  (II) 

1.472  00 

Hon. . 

6,57.T  49 

3,190  00 

3.420  411 

400  00 

565  00 

ando. . 

6.464  00 

1,890  01 

4.241  im 

390  (« 

240  00 

boro  '■ 

4-.'.e48  75 

12,918  75 

25,ft43  50 

862  50 

2,926  00 

.es.... 

e.O-Jl  63 

3.592  13 

2.132  51 1 

IKO  in 

120  00 

14,fi21  09 

5,887  49 

6.77S  49 

2.815  61 

530  50 

:w>n. .. 

9,711  75 

2.4f^Of 

4.648  7.V 

1,608  00 

l,a50  00 

,-atte. . 

2,2U  IT 

1.832  7-=-. 
-.647  87 

U,4fli  HI 

4,733  12 

■■|Vi2i  i-: 

"9.^6 '50 

6.3l^.->  i« 

3,285  00 

3,795  00 

345  00 

13.01  L'  i« 

5,375  m 

"1.947  *«. 

3.475  00 

9,272  2.1 

3^762  511 

4,149  75 

785  « 

576  00 

ty! .'.'.' 

1,622  Ml 

10' 00 

1,207  00 

315  Of 

9.3:23  75 

4.201  50 

3,151  75 

1.270  51 

■■700 '66 

tee* '. '. 

9.37.1  75 

4,288  7.- 

4.672  50 



412  50 

m 

28,S20  50 

7.594  5( 

12,398  25 

3,396  0( 

6.f;.?2  70 

e... 

9.4'V)  (« 

1.000  OC 

5.520  OO 

1.010  Oi 

1,810  00 

S.8J2  50 

917  5C 

4,636  75 

1,183  in 

2.136  L^ 

;<»:::: 

19.057  115 

3.040  (r 

12,466  25 

1,408  01 

2,143  70 

5la... 

0.712  .10 

3,060  50 

3,282  00 

270  a 

100  00 

9,0M  L>5 
24,922  50 

2.237  50 
7,867  50 

6,296  75 
14,723  50 

,560  a 
1,145  or 

.'.'.'.'.'. 

i^ri'm 

un.. .. 

19,2! 6  25 

3,682  50 

■  10,405  00 

2.472  ,5r 

2.658  35 

lonna. 

]0.4He  75 

1 .457  00 

6.780  75 

l.lfiO  0(' 

1,«I9  00 

I    HOSR 

9.524  02 

3.141  37 

6.667  26 

471  01 

355  00 

7,404  (.10 

1,519  5'» 

4.('47  fti 

1,.325  CO 

513  50 

Jined. 

12,622  49 

3.337  50 

6,744  99 

1,400  or 

1,140  00 

w. ..  . 

4,843  75 

3.984   75 

748  00 

111  on 

ila 

19.691  07 

4.178  00 

11,791  no 

1,826  87 

i. 896 '20 

Jlla... 

3,305  a' 

1,411  .5( 

1.088  50 

490  00 

315  00 

on 

S,153  75 

2,189  75 

5,070  00 

461  30 

432  80 

llDRtri? 

7.Cfi4  67 

1.888  37 

3.976  30 

62IV00 

680  Oo 

TABLE 

XII.— Showing    (1) 

—Average 

Age 

Of 

Teachers 

(2) — Average  Number 

of  Mo 

nths' 

Experience  Ir 

Teach  ng. 

Avf;l 

^JTT 

Av' 

e  M 

tiDth 

,  Tnutihl 

T 
i 

Wlj 

c 

NefT 

1 

White 

Netjrci 

iBui— laua. 

Counties. 

a 

!S 

d 

a 

S 

H 

^ 

s 

a 

^ 

< 

(^ 

The  State. 

29 

6 

45 

~3^ 

~6~     39 

Alacnua... 

.,- 



35 

5.         8 

Baker 

■j: 

3 

0 

1     t> 

-'  Braarorcl . . 

21 

8 

n 

33 

3         B 

Brevard . .  . 

L'8 

3 

60 

6]     3 

Calhoun , , . 

■27 

3 

36 

Citrus 

■X 

t 

>3 

3 

Ctaj- , 

3 

30 

3 

Columbta. . 

■Jl 

3 

6 

Dade 

■27 

>9 

a 

3. 

DeSoto. . . . 

JS 

Q 

3 

2 

Duval 

31 

3h 

S 

53 

45 

Espambla. . 

:ii 

U 

3 

46 

3| 

Franklin. . . 

3 

St 

6 

1       3 

Gad&d^n... 

1     ^ 

3 

Hamiltrn.. 

L'4 

a 

'     ^ 

1       3 

Hernando., 

3 

4          3 

Hills  horo 

-ii 

9 

6        38 

Holmes 

2f 

3 

1      6 

9 

39I       4 

Jackson . . , 

27 

& 

3I 

3 

"^ 

6          6 

Jetleraon .  . 

2fi 

3 

9 

J3\     3 

38 

1     1 

La-fayotte. . 

23 

3 

•3 

9 

Lake 

2« 

3 

3 

>9       C 

4. 

3 

Lee 

■27 

9 

23'    30 

0 

74 

Laoo 

■2U 

3 

9     33 

8 

SO 

6 

LeTT 

■>b 

3 

"^ 

6 

43 

8 

6 

Liberty.... 

3 

3 

3 

40 

Madison. . . 

26 

") 

3 

30 

5 

3 

48 

Manatee   . . 

21 

3 

6 

3 

55 

40 

MaJlon.... 

20 

3. 

33 

38 

34 

Monroe. 

3 

3 

33 

6 

04 

69 

Oi 

44 

Na.=?iau.... 

26 

3 

3o 

>8 

3 

0 

26 

93 

37 

Orange 

4 

3 

53 

-e 

45 

96 

35 

Osceola... 

29 

36 

24 

35 

27 

50 

93 

28 

80 

.0 

Pasco 

26 

33 

24 

33 

21 

31 

16 

58 

Polk 

29 

3H 

27 

31 

31 

*2 

23 

82 

"37 

Fntnara... 

2f> 

29 

24 

33 

44 

26 

19 

50 

St.    Johns. 

2P 

44 

28 

20 

24 

53 

138 

44 

57 

33 

SEinta  Rosa 

26 

39 

24 

34 

23 

43 

44 

41 

92 

27 

Sumter.... 

2B 

29 

28 

31 

31 

44 

31 

38 

72 

72 

Bnwannee. 

27 

3( 

25 

32 

25 

48 

52 

34 

86 

44 

Taylor 

26 

2fl 

24 

26 

17 

62 

VolTiBla. . . . 

30 

27 

2B 

"29 

44 

47 

38 

73 

"si 

Wahulla... 

30 

3:. 

28 

33 

22 

51 

7.' 

12 

63 

28 

.Walton.... 

24 

36 

22 

2S 

26 

26 

21 

20 

61 

44 

WashtnKtor 

2t 

33 

2ft 

27 

26 

36 

46 

25 

72 

28 

TABLE   XIII.— Showing    Number  and   Kinds  of   Public  School 
inga  and  Number  of  Rooma. 


Franklin... 

Gadsden. . . 
Hamilton.. 
Ii'„riiando.. 
HiJlsboTO 

Holmes 

Jacfeaon... 
Jiefferson . . 
Lafayette.. 

IvaKe 

Lee 

Levy 

Liberty.. . . 
HadlBOD,. . . 
Man&tee. . . 
Marion . . . 

Monroe 

Naeg«ui .- . . 
Oranjre... 

Fasco 

Polk 

Putnam . .  . 
Si.  -Ichns 
Santa  Roi^a 
Sumter... 
Suwannee. 
Tavltir, .  . 
Volusia .... 
WaK^lla. . . 

Walton 

WaehinKtoi 


TABLE   XrV.— Patent   Deaks  and   Blackboarda   uaad   in    PubUc 


Pawnt  Desks  Used  in  Uuumv    StihonU 

%). 

Counties. 

-=■2 

Single. 

Double 

ckboarX^S 

1901— l.uZ. 

-     ^     1    £ 

_ 

2 

R 

^ 

S 

r-   5  ;  s  ;  J? 

J) 

S^ 

^ 

i-^  .— 

K,BJ3 

',3uf! 

,227|2i).775-li..6lS'4,lo7 

32.9  rfe 

2B..509 

7,-^1^ 

Al3-'.bua 

2.(W3 

<i(in 

^ 

. 

ax 

».")!  21  )j 

BnTard. .  . . 

7SI 

381,  aw 

14 

4 17 

:,60 

57 

545 

48- 

<J 

43t 

4.1S 

36E 

N) 

365 

3U, 

«I 

401     *) 

!:; 

8F 

r- 

R6j 

65: 

:^<)7 

:?ii7 

3U|   lHI 

i,ia 

I. ml-  fifiS 

4ir> 

411      +. 

375 

J75 

73t 

71f 

as 

:!,i;il 

■i.4i 

2.t 

.    .         l!,9JL 

1.541 

1  sni 

S.iW 

InW 

[,&«4 

iii' 

■.W 

;;,iei 

1,81J 

•Ml 

1,28; 

97) 

3<H 

Ifl! 

iss 

ISB 

188 

HaniUtoti... 

o.^! 

.47 

Iitrt<niido.. 

312 

fir. 

lift 

251 

25'; 

645 

481 

StllBborougl 

i,4;i 

KM 

M« 

4 

■' 

14 

14! 

141 

],01* 

74t 

Jefferson. . . 

t.;v 

Sf 

Bt 

62. 

w 

?^ 

42( 

mw 

fl^ 

f.7t 

•m 

^Si 

I*vy 

7- 

li 

7^ 

6S( 

573 

^51 

W 

w 

m 

7ft 

Mb  !'•    r.   . 

filK 

i:>( 

\n{ 

74;- 

fl4E 

inn 

77'; 

477 

flfh 

ih 

]y 

64( 

Mt 

Wi 

537 

2.(111 

6^ 

tw 

Monroe 

(t.t 

.' 

4 

fini 

(fit 

2U 

tiruige 

KM 

-Osceola 

■.^If 

21( 

157 

157 

«.-.} 

4fi 

4.-! 

3  4 

34 

as 

h'-N! 

743 

HIM 

:<5(: 

;W4 

m 

122 

If 

1,211 

857 

1,012 

»a^ 

874 

Ifc. 

4^ 

65£ 

fl'it 

.,,    .      i... 

-Suwanneo. , 

46 
22 

43. 
2i\ 

74-' 
179 

596 

146 

1,190 

910 

Vomsla 

Walculla.... 

■>.mj 

1.331 

i,6o4rj77 

759 

30 
5M 

"255 

18i 
1,627 
376 
406 
343 

180 
885 
282 
853 
281 

-r^' 

Walton 

isilnEton 

20 

i 

20 

2n 

TABLE  XV — Vilua  of  School   Property. 
.Sbc  a.— (1)  Total  Valua  of  PubSie  School  Property;   (2)  Reali 
Ert«te   Not  Owned  by  County  Boarda. 


s§ . 

Real  E 

I.aleNol  Owned  by  County  Boards. 

^"f 

Lots, 

Buildin);s. 

Counties. 

a 

2 

? 

^ 

S       1     2 

hi 

H 

1 

z 

1 

S    l| 

"Xbe  State. 

•1,066,901 

t  17,896 

»I3,540.$4.bui 

»iii.«u-^ 

»»8,yOU|»23.602 

-Alacbua... 

87,7« 
6.2SE 

-J 

1 

Baker 

115 

Snuliord . . 

16,771 

CKlboua. .. 

2,88S 

16.0IJ 

45 

45 

•M 

250 

n,95i 

18( 

135 

25 

1,301 

i.ont 

Ooiumbia. . 

16,flll 

K 

5 

5 

6t 

.5f 

10 

33,42: 

45 

45 

415 

135 

280 

l>eSotD 

■>'>,Mi 

12( 

"( 

5f 

7(X 

55( 

Duval 

136. 12t 

Escambia. . 

7fl,0lf 

57i: 

49( 

3,275 

1,10( 

2,175 

Pranklitt... 

i.s,i6: 

12,171 

"    '846 

""393 

CadBrteu... 

45; 

11,]2( 

7,400 

3,720 

Man-.iiton.. 

10.47( 

865 

781. 

10.5 

7,10( 

1105 

Hernando. . 

Hills  boro 

66,217 

4,365 

4,155 

VU 

18,746 

18,100 

Holmee 

29.T 

1< 

1,605 

],5I( 

Jackson. . . 

10,7  U 

96f 

Otefferson.. 

14,160 

67£ 

63C 

145 

6,18(, 

3,600 

2,580 

lAfarette. , 

1,068 

1 

1( 

K 

17.9P3 

75f 

74f 

15 

lO.WK 

9,75( 

300 

11.020 

22.764 
10,741 

Levy 

17 

2,751 

15 

15 

115 

115 

Madison... 

15.200 

6( 

2( 

4( 

995 

97r, 

2f 

5,1  U 

5,025 

85 

51,000 

115 

75 

4( 

1,30( 

9a 

Monroe. . . . 

15.200 

1,C0C 

1,00( 

5,60C 

4,00c 

1,500 

18,005 

6f 

3( 

H'K 

mn 

270 

Orange. , . . 

43,166 

31( 

24( 

7( 

135(: 

1,005 

Osoeota..'.. 

14,623 

18( 

m 

2,00t 

2,0a 

Polk 

38.541 

6 

5 

2C 

2( 

Putnam.. . 

96( 

335 

625 

8.13C 

3,005 

3,126 

20,867 

2f 

2( 

40C 

40C 

Santa  Rosa 

27,610 

1,175 

1,0a 

I7.T 

6,40C 

5,40C 

14,991 

150 
810 

150 
550 

Suwannee. 

135 

S5 

50 

280 

Taylor 

2,591 

97 

92 

5 

50 

Wakulla... 

[Walton 

6,271 

set 

32) 

11,475 

420 

SSff 

70 

3,650 

2.7601 

90O 

TABLE    XV. — Value    of    School    Property. 
Sec  B. — Real  t  ttatc  Owned  by  County  Boards. 


Counties.      Value     Total     Whit*    Negro 


Total    "While    N< 


The  i 


!  |»7B3.Rei  I137,a70 


Alachua.. 

Baker 

Bradford . 
Brevard. . 
Oalhoun. . 
Citrus  . . . 
Clay 

Dade 

UeSoto. . . 
Duval 

Escambia, 
l^anklln.  , 
Oadsden . . 
Hamilton. 
Hem  fir.  do . 
HUlsboro 
Holmes. . . 
Jacksoa. . 
jeBerson.  - 
LAlayettte. 

Ijake 

L<ee 

Levy 

Liberty.... 
Madison. . 
Maaatee . . 
Marlon . . . 
Monroe.. . 
Nflssan . . 
Orange. . . 
Osceola... 

Polk.." .'.'.'. 

Putnam . . 
St.  Jchns 
Santa  Ro!: 
fjumter. . . 
Suwannee. 

V»lUBla... 
Wafculla.. 
^Walton. . . 

Washtngio 


1,633; 
l-i.9W)' 

fi.iai) 
14,S8: 
27,410 

in.ms 

llfi.6H> 

61.1  l-T 

15,150 

1,6-'(J 

35^600 

170 

3,31-T 

5,01i- 
l,-1.56 
5.040 
8,44i") 

20.302 
8,fi3H 
2,225 

11,943 
8,495 


7,191 
23,9*) 
15,258 

5,575 
12,290 

1,5C6 
4.1,665 


22  56 
16,0:;.^ 
3,01X1 


3.50O 
2,82S 
5,250 

1.020 
6,130 
2,2H.T 
5,155 


1,625 
3,370 
1,500 


1.020 
5.825 
2,210 


73,250 

2,615 
11,795 
17.950 

1,480 
12.32.T 

8,360 


95,980 
45.120 
9, 150 


16,780 

8,370 

2,145 
10,42." 

6,870 
34.775 

4,200 
12,700 
30.550 

5.980 

9,364 
23,375 

4,906 
18,775 
13,825 

6,575 
10,855 

1,310 
37,250 

2,815 
600 

5.400 


10,896 
16.900 
1,405 


U.675 
1B,2U0 
76,125 
40.9*> 


3,850 
l,35'i 
4,365 
6.700 

12,045 
7,430 
2,145 
i1,7.'^ 
6,870 

K,175 
4,200 
9,090 

27;250 


19,*=:55 
4.,  X75 
1  ,f*<» 


5.9f 


TABLE  XV     —Value  of  School  Propsrty. 
— Fu rn  Iture  and  Apparatus  Owned  by  County  Boa rd«. 


—1902, 
jntles. 


State 
^ua... 


(.53,5451 


oto... 
al 

tklia. . 

lUton. 

3boro. 
nes.. 


White  j  Negro  I  Total 


13.130 

■2.mi 


97,060,*  17,4l7l|;-t«, 

10,045       3,I45|     ?,3fl0 
57 


A  paratuH 
White  Negro 
|"33^r|"«  5,947 


3,300 
163 


y,035 
(i.9flr) 
lO.iJS 


075 


l,6->0 
503 


a.4B5 
1,490 


770 
45 
120 
766 


lOU     1,044 
i',420      : 


7,011 
2,107 
5,017 
4,78S 


Johns.: 
■ta  KoBs! 
ntoT...... 

V'Mmee.       i.TSfl 

■■lop.,.. 

usia,... 

^ulla... 

-iton.... 

whingtoi 


9,170 
ISO.. 


.       112 
TABLE  XVI.— Taxation  for  Schools  In  1900. 
Sec.    A.— ToUl    Aeseased    Valuation    of    All    Property,    Total 
School  Taxw  Paid.    One  Mill  'State  Tax. 


£■5  So 

State  Ono  Mill  Tax  of 

l-COO. 

igi 

■V 

- 

:P 

-£» 

laoi— 1902 
Counties. 

III  , 
.■3"  =  " 

1" 

2 

1 

s 

i 

3'" 

xne  Ktaw  ■  fB7..'wi.l9- 

♦e4B,013  '2.Q 

*07,55l  18 

*0 1,705  4- 

94 
9- 

'.AJachua..          s,S7i.4')fl 

30,918  3' 

3,874  49 

3,749  51 

1  51 

Baker....             771.678 

3,920  48 

.740  48 

90 

1  08 

Bradrord.          1.7(M,.3i4 

12,007  80 

1,764  51 

1,712  15 

97 

1  13 

Brevani,.            :?  ,4  9-1  87  7 

20.896  89 

2,494  88 

2,n41  .')2 

94 

38 

Camoun..               7f(7,375 

5,1'73  fiH 

787  37 

767  20 

97 

79 

CItruB....           1.2l'1.<I-J4 

9,699  01 

1,321  02 

1.188  46 

07 

4S 

Clay l.lL'5,8a4 

7,681  ay 

!,ni85 

I.U94  08 

07 

87 

Columbia.           l.e2l,01L 

12,6  J9  37 

1.92101 

1,832  80 

9S 

1  34 

I>a<5e L>.78j.7!li] 

16,437  7B 

3  7fi^  79 

2,873  32 

oe 

31 

DeSoto...          J.Wfl.Ssa 

17.102  37 

2,049  88 

2.539  00 

ae 

68 

Duval &.-m,am 

4D.319  90 

8,2Mt  69 

7,r,49  43 

I'l 

74 

H8eani"la    ,       :i,->li.'22: 

25,flBfl  01 

S.314  22 

4,000  09 

94 

07 

Pranklln. .  i          «Sii),4l4 

5,400  90 

R56  0H 

86 

87 

GadBden..          l,nH0,fl:?5 

7,312  24 

1.086  63 

Um  73 

9-^ 

3  U 

Hamilton.           i,3.S2,147 

8.9R9  90 

1,382  15 

1,318  31 

9a 

I  W 

ll..i.->aido.          l.i)!X),753 

8,334  94 

1.01K):6 

947  70 

95 

68 

HUlBboro           7,.1iil,3Sn 

51,831  80 

7,591  3D 

7,.13>'  70 

97 

62 

Ho!mf=i. ..  ■         '7iJi!,n3n 

5.102  71 

709  o; 

804  37 

94 

1  B4 

JackEoa. ..         ■'uu  mr 

13,993  10 

2,011  10 

1.933  47 

oe 

1  78 

Jiefferson.,          |,g!,i..Otil 

12,039  U 

1,609  86 

1,675  43 

98        188 

Lafayette.             745,5l'0 

2,537  95 

748  52 

516  07 

69       135 

L«he 2,3ii.-,,KL)i 

15,132  16 

2,305  81 

2,192  14 

95           ^ 

Lee ,       l,3tu,i'7L 

8,79S  01 

1,310  27 

1,275  30 

97        _  35 

Iveon :.',2SD,6(10 

15.228  16 

2,286  60 

2,282  08 

100 

:i  51 

Levy l.4U0.i'i3 

10,510  10 

1,460  31 

1,391  54 

93, 

M 

Liberty.....           550,101 

4.032  75 

.'159  10 

545  29 

98 

63 

MadlBOtt. ..,       1,710.828 

10,991  03 

1,710  83 

1,69168   09 

-3  13 

57 

MauE'ec..            1.344.855 

13.927  Ifi 

1,344  85 

1,203  58    8E 

Marion....        3,890,025 

28,139  53 

;f,91)0  03 

3  cor,  50   00 

Monroe.,..  |       I,7i3,2l5 

10,847  18 

1,713  2' 

1,634  80  95 

Nassau . . , .  1        2  OlKL"S)5 

12,070  24 

2,022  OR 

1,861  84    91 

Oraupp....!       a,60K,Jol 

25,250  62 

3,6<<8  15 

3,444  12   04 

OBceoia...  1       l,3aa,18,5 

a,14fl  03 

1,363  19 

1,286  67    W 

10 

Paaco l,30e.45( 

11.720  30 

1.303  45 

1.282  70   97 

«7 

i^»r !       3.820.820 

27,354  40 

3,820  80 

3,588  85   W 

«9 

Putnam..  ,1       2,713,716 

17,278  16 

3,713  71 

2,688  14    95 

46 

St.    Jottne.  I       1*.6(12,629 

14,387  36 

2,862  63 

2,617  79   M 

<« 

Banta  Aoet 

1,609,965 

10,056  56 

1,009  97 

1,843  90    07 

n 

Bnmtor... 

1,412,090 

12,388  28 

1.412  00 

1,293  51    92 

34 

Buwannee. 

1,795,703 

12,771  89 

1,796  70 

1,710  40   95 

«9 

Tajloir 

1,077,742 

4,259  27 

1,077  74 

783  23   73 

«5 

Tohiala... 

3,113,785 

24,963  tjl 

3,113  79 

2,080  90   06 

J24 

■Wahmila.. 

544,151 

3,772  63 

544  15 

548  05    95 

-70 

.Waltoii. . . 

1,503,693 

7,852  62 

1,583  59 

1,472  11    94 

^» 

WMhlnetoi 

1.576.319 

8,058  70 

1,576  33| 

1,464  92   93 

^^^ 

■I 


BLE  XVI.—Tkxatlen  for  School*  in  1M1. 
Sec   B.-^ounty   Levy, 


County  LeTj  of  1901. 


3  938  S7 
6  105  10 

s,em  05 

13,028  m 
14,749  29 
41,468  47 
26,071  13 
4,947  00 
5,433  12 
6,910  74 
5,003  7 
37  B56  04 
3,545  15 
10,055  47 
7,100  96 
3,732  60 
11,529  C 
6.551  S 

n,4r"  ' 

7,310  00 
2.518  50 
8,564  14 
0,416  2 
21,295  2S 
&.rm  05 
10,113  27 
lfi.340  76 
6,815  B5 
7.100  50 
19,104  10 
13,568  57 
13,437  29 
9.549  83 
7.080  OO 
8,978  81 
4,561  45 

2.720  74 


t  00 


3,716  52 

•6,617  55 
6,362  09 
8.258  11 
13,368  57 
12,156  16 
34.095  04 
19,370  03 
4.198  83 


9.552  00 


•9,41 


I  91 


tl,562  8 
10  622  6£ 
6.554  It 
11,612  Of 

8,837  6' 
2,256  8 
7,918  27 
9,058  42 
17,872  08 
"8,766  58 
8,617  91 
18,688  44 
6,159  8 
6,494  10 
18,046  13 
13,238  &8 
11,143  57 
8,418  6" 
•10,268  77 


2,654  68 
5,161  22 
5.947  87l 


3B  back  taxes,    tlncomplete. 


See.  C— jB&u  cmc)  «pWla>  OiMtlot  Tum. 


PoU  Tax  of  1801. 

Special   Dis- 
trict Taxes 
for  1901. 

Counties. 

Number 

Assessed. 

Amount 

Collected. 

1 
1 

3 

3 

Collections. 

ee,9831 

J38,733;  58 

226 

J68.776  01 

1034 

470 

1,308 

1,059 

877 

6S9 

608 

2,794 

790 

2,066 

5,247 

6383 

678 

1,341 

i,4ie 

B3S 
2.469 
1,283 
3.159 
2.746 

676 
1,093 

544 
1301 

795 

384 
2.149 

818 

3.907 

tt3.000 

723 
1,140 

502 

746 
1,370 
1,048 

854 
1,414 

576 
1,383 

671 

566 

621 
1,098 
1,375 

1.963!  48 

17 

'7 

li 
I 

"5 

6,117  83 

956 

557 

546 

t378 

542 

940 

386 

767 

1,357 

1,719 

346 

954 

683 

268 

4,254 

t878 

1,820 

1,060 

460 

740 

1 1.332 
596 

1,383 
683 

1.795 
t42e 
491 

1,175 
381 
384 
256 

8s; 

69c 
826 
995 
107 
986 
600 
658 
577 

11 

62 

68 

3^ 
50 
37 

1,614  60 
6,173  01 

244  17 
•1.615  00 

683  52 
1,600  86 

1,640  21 
5,408  63 

71 
48 
40 

172 
76 
61 
38 
68 
68 
67 

102 
78 
86 
64 
83 
56 
14 
68 

103 
76 
51 
19 
94 
85 
49 

143 
72 
18 

174 
97 
61 
42 

2 

11 
U 

1 

2,469  35 

6,483  23 

71  41 

688  63 

HUlsborougli 

5 

1 

'  8 
5 

33 

10 

1,677  47 
606  42 

1,916  00 
895  61 

2.983  20 
5,056  85 

3 

2 
33 

15 
3 

1,098  49 
1,943  06 

318  50 
8,578  58 
5,465  42 

471  IB 

4 

1,788  14 

Tajlar 

18 

6,077  17 

I 
1 

661  28 
■  88  91 

WBebinEton 

flDcludes  back  taxes.    'Incomplete.    ttEstlmated. 


^BLjE  XVII,— Showing  flfcalptf  end  •ourcM  of  S«ho«l  Pundm 
t^.    A.— Total]    Receipt*   and    Certain    Sources. 


—1903. 
intlea. 


State. .  $iMi,^i  7U|$1UI,4&; 


IT 


40.423  70 
5.296  m 

16,412  80 
21,920  45 
6,964  38 
11,742 

8.828  67 
17,293  11 
20,491  95 
22,758  21 
78,230  18 

36.689  09 
10,019  46 
14,984  60 
11,445  99 
11,687 
78,105  72 

6,534  OS 
18,343  39 

14.690  12 
5,737  12 

24,734  51 
10,967  68 
17  8" 
13,592  16 
4,115  54 
17,r  — 
22,280 


37.3J 


1  42 


11,423  27 
16  454 
30,ira  14 

16,659  66 
59,180 
18,707  70 
16,949  80 
18,517  22 
14,051  "" 
17.198 

5,908  49 
32,688  83 

4,780  61 
11,357  31 
ll.Si4  -^ 


2,187  31 

4  10 

171  02 


H46,7Mt74|l7a,iUl  :f4  (38  7331(11,171 


11,625  33 

8,716  62 
6  617  55 


19,370  02 
4,198  82 
6,294  62 


34,761 
3,389 
9,552  00 
9,403  91 
1,582  88 

10,622  65 
6.554  19 

11,612    " 
6,637 
2,266  85 
7,918  27 
9,058  42 

17,672  08 


1,876  74 
2,547  06 

841  67 
70  67 
1,659  77 
1,087  "" 
2,398  76 
50  05 
6,26"     " 

578  40 


18,61 

6,H 

6,494  10 
18,048  13 
13,235  83 
11,143  6T 

S.418  66 


1,383  15 
257  06 
746  99 

2,078  82 
664  69 

1,401  21 
1?,3'I6  02 

8,»35  09 


359  52 

478  87 

8,218  46 

35  09 

247  07 

102  71 

2,417  07 

1,735  75 

1,300  64 

8  13 

1,243  15 


10,2f 


8,298  06 
3,368  96 
14,910 
2,654  58 
5,161  22 
5.947  87 


)  29 


2,180  ( 

1,682  38| 

450  79 

404  27 

1.228  46 

2,696  79 

467  10 

358  63 

1,632  99 

629  64 

51  13 


3,ir 

50 

1,3H 

210 

68 

308 

1,79. 

520 

4« 

4H 

1,175 

290 

38 

99 

251 

1,267 

9s; 

459 

8 

811 

<ee  table  XXI  for  borrowed  monej. 


llt> 

TABLE  XVII. — Showing  Receipts  and  Sources  of  Schooi  Funds. 

Sec.  B. — Other  Sources. 


1901—1902. 
Counties. 


•SO 


^ 


•4^ 

a 
®  ^,  fl 

Oh- 1*^ 
p. 


CO 

-^ 

a 

ore 

oo 
p. 
p^ 
<! 


rl    CO 
•^  I— t 

O   <D 


o 

H    Q 


Sg 

-co 


The  State. . . 

Alachua  . . . 

Baker 

Bradford. . . 
Brevard... . 
Calhoun... . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Duval 

Escambia. . 
Franklin  . . 
Gadsden  .. . 
Hamilton. . 
Hernando. . 
Hills boro. . 
Holmes  .... 
Jackson  . . . 
Jefferson  . . 
Lafayette  . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison . . . 
Manatee  . . 
M  arion  .... 
Monroe. . . . 
Nassau  .... 
Grange  .... 
Osceola. . . . 

Pasco 

Polk 

Putnam.  . .  . 
St.  Johns.  . 
Santa  Rosa 

Svwter 

Suwanee. . . . 
Taylor  .... 
Volus'a  . . . 
Wakulla . . . 
Walton. .. . 
Washlngrt'n 


$99,182  75 


$30,130  00^2,857  50 


6,515  05 


1,941  57 
5,702  38 

231  64 
1,515  00 

683  52 
1,600  66 


1,640  21 
5,408  53 


691  31 

2,566  60 

7,126  17 

62  70 

263  00 


1,587  44 
606  42 


2,300  06 
414  97 


3,039  75 
4,249  68 


1,380  71 

1,943  06 

323  08 

4,589  14 

33,264  85 

471  31 


43 
1,905  85 


6,077  17 


1,009  81 
70  68 


2,060  40 
289  60 
705  20 
324  00 
221  60 
207  20 
346  00 
898  80 
302  80 
624  40 

2,019  20 

1,204  40 
209  60 

1,202  80 
533  60 
226  00 

1,643  20 

446  00 
1,253  60 
1,068  40 

253  60 
467  60 
160  40 

1,258  80 
464  80 
108  80 

1,313  20 
337  60 

1,622  80 
412  00 

447  20 
715  60 
253  60 
358  80 
879  60 
647  60 
420  00 
712  80 
361  20 
840  80 
196  40 
719  60 
234  00 
575  20 
581  20 


5,666  10 

796  40 

1,939  30 

891  00 

609  40 

569  80 

951  50 

2,471  70 

832  70 

1,717  10 

5,552  80 

3,312  10 

576  40 

3,307  70 

1,467  40 

621  50 

4,518  80 

1,226  50 

3,447  40 

2,938  10 

697  40 

1,285  90 

441  10 

3.461  70 
1,278  20 

299  20 

3,611  30 

928  40 

4.462  70 
1,133  00 
1,229  80 
1,967  90 

697  40 

986  70 
2,418  90 
1,780  90 
1,155  00 
1,960  20 

993  30 
2,312  20 

540  10 
1.978  90 

643  50 
1,581  80 
1,598  30 


$803  T)3 

$1,932  40 

264  02 

100  00 

23  00 

4  40 

28  00 

13  00 

11  00 

100  50 

15  00 

71  00 

54  00 

15  01 

41  00 

127  00 

79  00 

13  00 

48  00 

52  00 

16  00 

32  25 

114  00 

43  00 

62  00 

110  00 

14  00 

si  40 

31  00 

20  00 

157  00 

19  00 

16  00 

37  00 

20  62 

31  00 

11  33 

113  00 

13  00 

36  00 

42  00 

•  ••..•■ 

25  00 

*••*••• 

14  00 

10  50 

40  00 

168  62 

52  00 

12  00 

37  00 

15  00 

25  00 

33  00 

13  00 

52  00 

19  00 

6  78 

24  00 

80  00 

30  00 

$12,150 


227  50 


8157 
705  23 

87  07 


26  87 

625  00 

63  00 

87  13 

2,161  27 

167  00 

26  35 


144 

33  83 

392  10 


995  20 

'  17  55 

25  00 

442  48 


105  25 

46  10 

1,184  91 

565  05 

469  73 

16  00 

.15  25 

'.' '  4i'97 
345  82 

'  247 '50 
1,753  10 


39  00 
1100 


1,166  55 


Table  XVll. — summary  of  Expandlturis*    of    Public     School 
Funds. 


1901— 1M2, 

Counties. 


Total    Expenditure 


The  State. .$881,35H  85 


Alachua. ... 

Baker 

BradFord . . . 
Brerard..  .. 

UaUioaa 

Cltros 

C!^ 

ColnmUs.. . 
Dade 


fiQTal.. 


Franhlln. . . 
Oadsden . . . 
RamlltoQ. ., 
Hernando. , 

HtllBboi 

Holmee 

JacJcBon.. . . 
Jeff  ereon . . , 
Lafayette. . 
Ixke 

Leon 

Lery 

Liberty 

Madiaon. . . 
Uanatee. . . 
Marton .... 

Hcmroe 

KliBsau 

Onnge 

Osoeola 

Paaco 

Polfc 

Putnam . . . 
St.  JchnB . 
Banta  Ropt 
Htimter.... 
Suwannee. 
Toy  lor. .  . 
Voluela — 


7,129  64 
34,995  14 

19,274  10 
22,165  75 
99,187  82  ,  . 
39,192  OO 
9,030  91 


»WM,4aB  78  *7Mi.9IH  87 
14,500  00 
8,650 '66 

iJ7o6'66 

9^280  64  1S;714  60 
19,274  10 
17,620  14 
99,lfi7  82 


$89S.935  78(93,9. 


I  08 


54,718  63 
8,975  3" 
18,487  53. 
11,811  S" 


12.145  S. 
33,578  3 
11  114  3 
11,584  5 


11,823  7; 
80.223  gi 
31,292  ft 
15,Oi5  7 


15,037  3 
5,738  5 

25,858  1 
4,035  9 


44,855  00 
3  807  00 
11,341  54 
15,221  71 
'  3,812  79 
6,615  50 
5,907  63 
13,872  23 
17,585  41 
16,021  "- 
92,124  41 
30,321  43 
5,901  39 
9  315  OO 
7,113  99 
7,714  00 
49,883  20 
8,04T  38 
13,950  89 
10.174  10 
2,244  75 
16,391  44 
7,9S 
14,  IE 


28,500  00 
'  3,220 '66 


19,397  01 
13,145  85 
32,578  ."- 
ILIH  37 
11,584  50 
23,188  27 
8,959  69 
11,8 
53,723  50 
21,292  66 
15,015  79 
11,975  51 
8,687  ;"" 
15,037  . 
5,738  53 
25,858  12 


10,408  37 
9,634  IS 

20,489  85 
7,763  39 


6,417  28 
987  49 

1,846  81 

2,616  81 
912  78 

1,910  30 


1,598  45 
7.063  41 
3.070  57 
1,579  52 
1.163  87 
1,437  89 
1,248  78 
5,008  43 

928  01 
3,516  84 
1,437  78 

913  26 


2,3C 


1,578  86 
1,015  18 
6,886  94 
2,121  14 
2,982  88 
709  00 
1,950  34 
2,678  42 
1,196  30 


10,138  ■ 
7.798  51 
13,916  00 


1,121  31 

847  3« 

2,871  65 


7.298  69l     1,157  8T 


U8 
TABLE  'k\X.'^iS:kti€hdhu^  i6r  Schbbfs. 

Sec  A. — Certain  ExJ^dltbres  for  Sph^lf  Proper. 


1901-1902 
Counties. 

2 

For  New 
Buildings 

2 

Ok 

0 

OD 

1 

i 

a 
-u 

V 

a 

M 

The  State.. 

$2,087  tf9  $72,354  20 

110,241  63 

$12  657  47 

$2,120  87 

[^M6< 

Alachua 

4,760  «8 

65  00 

567  97 

2,065  95 
30  00 

1,887  69 

616  28 

Bakeir 

Bimdford . . . 

500 

209  48 
454  86 

82  29 

293  98 
471  72 

) 

2 

Brevard..  .. 

18 

Oalhoun 

•  - 

Citrus 

Clay 

835  00 

127  95 

1,929  60 

7  00 

26,442  12 

681  87 

1  50 
164  82 
688  56 
109  71 
882  60 
765  45 
351  47 

48  18 
106  99 
398  90 
468  80 
4,482  66 
592  56 

; 

s 

Columbia. . . 

49  49 
36600 

Dadei 

DeSoto 

jjuval 

Bscamibia... 

10  00 

19  80 

1,815  82 

11 
3 

4S 
84 

Franklin.... 

Ifi 

Gadsden. . . . 

Hamilton... 

1,63610 

30  00 

50  10 

628  79 

380  89 
194  61 
732  79 

115  00 

146  53 

1,314  25 

Hernando. . . 
Hijlsborough 
Holmes 

194  14 
190  75 

m 
I 

1 

JIackson 

22  50 

72  50 

381  84 

17  50 
27  76 

Jieffeirson. . . . 

Lafayie|tte. . . 

Lake. .;..... 
Lee 

....••... 

200  00 
1,311  20 

192  57 
1,716  13 

110  00 
3,499  45 

400  00 

228  43 
7  30 

89  35 
141  14 

49  35 
227  57 
150  41 
203  00 

88  83 
17  00 

45  84 

3 

Leon 

17 

Levy 

79  30 
11  80 
169  00 
20  30 
23  00 

10  32 
"*i7r60 

Liberty 

Madisoa. .,. . 
Manatee 

......... 

1 
4 

Marion 

8 

Monroe 

Nlaesiau 

10  45 

238  00 
342  HO 

132  15 
539  98 

57  06 

ft 

Orange 

Osv'fola 

169  57 i        159  03 

204  22 

40  77 

2,081  75 

7  74 

265  33 

241  25 

12  50 

14  65 

15  00 
112  41 

6« 

Pasco 

130  00 
22.850  00 
174  88 
966  39 
271  48 
369  31 
832  95 

150  69 
590  79 

21  85 
211  24 

38  20 

10  70 
157  99 

32  42 
299  00 

7: 

Polk 

4i 

Putnam 

St.    Johns... 

Santa  Ro'^a. 

Sumter 

Suwannee . . . 
Taylor 

"'"'58  98 

■  ■  ■  '3' 

Vodusia 

WaVAillfa .... 

86  65 

670  51 

104  12 

71 

(Walton 

16  46 
158  1>7 

12  53 
?«  00 

ICO  00 

W  ashington 

•    • 

n* 


J     r 


(tot.  B^^^hir  tkffttfidrtflfrtli  for  tohooDl  Fropef. 


1901—1909. 
Countlec 


no  BUtto 


Rent. 


Janitor. 


Fuel 


92,086  08 


KSiTTI 


« « 


Alachua. . . 

j^er 

Bnadford.. 
Brerard... 

ijauiouu  •••••••••••. 

VjXaUS  ••••••••••••••,,, 

Clay 

Oc^uxntial ,•  • « 

DadfQ • 

^^ ^^^" -^  »  •••••••••• 

J^OSO^vO  •••••••..•..* 

DttV^*   •••!••••• 

Btecaambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton  ••••••••••«, ^,,, 

Hernando 

Hijlsborcmgb 

Holmes 

Jackson 

leffeo'soni 

Lafayeltte. * 

Lake.y. 

Leie 

Leon 

Levy 

libeqrty 

Madison),  .i 

Manatee 

Marjiion 

Monroe.  •••••.•••..« 

Njaesian 

Orange 

Osceola ; 

Fiasco 

Poak 

Putnam 

St.    John? 

Santa  Rosa 

Sumter 

Suwannee « 

Taylor 

Volusia >  •  • 

WaKiulla 

iWalton .   . 
.Washington,  t. 


.  •  • 
I  • . . . . . 

.... 


3,395 


34  00 


60  00 

22  02 

434  73 

190  00 

24  00 


311  00 


4  00 
16  40 


$5,612  iO 


64  00 

200  00 

53  «5 


20  00 


30  00 


598  33 


99  50 
167  75 

44  00 

1,596  00 

676  00 

194  00 


■  •  •   • 


64  00 
547  28 

"16  00 


43  75 

58  00 
110  7« 


7  00 

9  00 

180  00 

638  50 

42  00 

"6000 

48  00 

128  75 


353 

70 

I.  .  . 

52  00 

476 

17 

9  75 

33  50 

39  75 

6  00 

796  03 

499  94 

115  89 


23  75 

230  00 
7  75 

39  80 

56  50 
8  50 

20  75 
10  25 

21  00 

69  60 

2  50 
8  50 

160  47 
12  00 

71*83 

•••■•■•>• 

3  75 


TABLE    XIX.— Expendituras  for  Schooli. 

litOl— 1902. 
Countlei. 

Free 
Books. 

Trans- 
port a- 
tioQ  ol 
Pupils. 

lociden- 
lals. 

Saladea 

of 
Teachers. 

82,125  52 

16,427  44 

t]0,073  40 

$569,785  33 

2,484  78 

289  91 
13  86 

i,277  71 

120  10 

10  40 
182  97 
151  56 
121  24 
1,064  83 
392  35 
206  28 

22  00 

8,916  82 

666 

12  61 

254  51 

1,033  34 

6  576  40 

262  36 
8  25 

6,464  00 
42,649  7S 
6024  63 

HUlsborough 

826  OO 

1  10 
48  75 

14,821  09 

153  18 
261  OL 
415  03 
155  46 
157  63 
74  95 
16  00 
60  OO 
169  87 
124  S5 
152  94 
109  05 
336  95 
431  58 
141  68 
310  61 
20  90 

150  00 

9;27i  2S 

2  7C 

Manatee 

'  150  OC 

9.373  75 

I4assati 

"    "49'6e 
286  a. 
88  25 
58  68 

"847  0 

8,842  60 

6.713  M 

19.316  25 

St.    Johna 

48  80 

70  OC 

10,49a  76 
9,624  92 

17  03 

129  91 

12,622  i! 
4,843  75 

347  6C 

463  88 
60  50 
26  75 
44  00 

8  163  IS 

Washington 

7  064  87 
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(LE    XX. — Expenditures   for   School    Administration,   etc 

Sec.  A. — Cost  of  Officials  and  of   Printing. 


-1902. 
ties. 


d  sm 
Oh  9^ 


X_5 


^^GQ 


r  Diem 
Mileage 
Board. 

TTifriissions 

Paid 
reasurer 

«"d«M 

Ph  flO 

X     H 

eS 

O 

cd  ^  ^  w 
■j^  c8  a>  fl 

§o^5 


be 
a 

d 


o 


State. 


$32,373  00 


ua. .. 

.••••< 
ord. . 
rd. .  . 
un. .. 

ibda. . 

o. . .  • 

ibia. . 
lin... 
leu. .. 
ton . . . 
mdo. . 
oro 

so .... 

on. ... 

son.  •  • 
eftte. . 


...  •••  • 

Ly. .  •  • 
on!. .,. 

t  CG « • • 

n.  •  •  • 
»o  . .. 
lU.  ..  • 

,9.  •  •  • 

•la. .  •  • 


m. .  • 
3hn8. 
Rosa 

ST.... 

mee.  • 
r.  •  •  • 
la.  •  •  • 

^n . .  •  • 
Ington 


1,30Q 
360 
600 
900 
360 
585 
600 
600 
600 
900 

1,500 

1,200 
300 
720 
480 
600 

1,800 
480 
850 
600 
300 

1,080 
450 

1,012 
600 
175 
720 
600 
900 
540 
600 

1,200 
600 
720 
996 
900 
720 
810 
600 
600 
420 

1,000 
355 
600 
540 


00 
00 
00 
GO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
OOl 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
Oi> 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$2,2U3  23 


17  50 
35  00 


11  45 

20  65 
102  50 


125  85 
136  00 


25  05 

300  00 

20  00 

15  35 


240  37 
200  00 
146  50 

13  25 

20  00 

'""isso 

574  74 

34  00 

•  1 

47  37 
24  40 

16*66 

25  45 

$9,089  32  $8,667  88  $4,351  93 


14  45 
27  55 


181  80 
124  80 
192  20 
24^  90 
219  60 
130  00 
177  90 
149  20 
391  60 
254  66 
152  00 
355  OOl 
162  00 

145  60 
151  20 

164  00 
292  80 
148  85 
420  20 

182  40 
68  64 

233  60 

245  42 
103  60 

221  20 
197  00 

246  45 
151  80 
242  00 

60  00 

247  60 
228  20 
281  00 
128  00 

222  70 
226  40 

87  50 
235  60 

146  60 
142  60 
189  70 
395  60 

165  00 
195  20 

183  20 


503  18 
125  95 
355  58 

*i48'34 

183  28 

38  06 

311  20 


165  62 
207  37 
212  15 
128  01 
355  11 
125  16 
346  42 
260  80 
5  00 
338  14 
203  06 
718  67 
272  97 
63  10 
167  37 
309  61 
553  26 


299  03 
428  26 
191  98 

300  00 


207  99 
60  00 

168  39 
78  79 

647  98 
84  03 

264*62 


889  60 
15  00 
11  37 
67  25 
47  80 
59  55 
31  65 
50  74 

406  18 
66  17 

621  82 

75  95 

25  25 

ft  00 

35  40 

172  65 

102  85 
63  00 
61  60 
45  09 


*  '68*24 
80  05 

*  'ii8*27 
14  75 
33  95 

137  17 


83  02 
99  86 


33  75 
205  14 

71  75 

131  73 

67  04 

38  70 

39  84 
48  65 

155  76 

'36*14 

34  20 


$1,921  40 


43  00 

32  75 
105  89 

30  00 
171  20 

52  20 
7  75 


92  35 

34  00 
24  00 

24  00 

25  00 

35  50 
32  00 
22  00 
12  00 

9  95 
30  00 
55  15 
86  50 
51  66 
24  00 
34  00 
38  75 
24  00 
219  75 
48  00 
22  00 

'44 '75 
10  00 

34  06 
7  50 
37  50 
34  00 
70  00 
61  50 
108  00 
24  00 

26  50 
76  25 


TABLE   XX— ExpMdltw*  ifir  «eh9!B|  A^mfnlftralivn,  «ta. 


1801-1902 
Counties 

II 

1 

J 

If 

»-i,T55  03 

•825  87 

1,228  50 

1833  72 

118,282  31 

133  00 
64  00 

40  62 

3,369  06 
201  IB 
233  26 
715  29 
29  89 

■  *lir20 

418  05 

118  11 

134  10 

2  389  42 

1,090  82 

20  S3 

88  U 

38100 

40  65 

56  10 
22  m 
34  35 

88  eo 

84  90 
70  30 
&5  70 

149  62 
73  30 
52  00 
61  90 
52  00 
81  56 

!01  85 
60  00 

120  10 

154  56 
14  30 
34  75 
65  10 

107  SO 
28  10 
B2  70 
87  00 
30  20 

138  40 
5fl  OO 

108  31 

19  » 

464  K 

'   10  OC 

Clay 

Columbia... 

^  OO 

1  40 
83  15 

121  66 

166  78 

DeSoto.... 

10  50 

112  SO 

64  83 
2,036  4S 

100  0( 

BOO 

830  S2 

Hamilton. . 

481  94 

92  00 
1,070  16 

Bfi3S7 

1,W5  52 

170  66 
235  62 
69  39 

""SOS'IB 
228  97 

* '    771  43 
668  41. 
636  77 

eseffi 

14  31 

Lafayeitte. 

1B8E 

2^94 

Lee 

Leon 

"2i*35 

40  OO 

800  00 

140  M 

4S9G^ 
12  08 
50  76 

77  68 

350» 

3,m» 

29  25 

337 11 

M&rion... 

i.lonroe.  .  . 
Nassau... 

105  75 

13163 

"42  00 

540  95 
91  36 

« 

18  5C 
38  4C 
78  75 
40  OC 
(12  4C 
87  25 
36  8C 
48  7( 
27  1 
K5  SC 
390C 
25  2( 
65  St. 

586  48 
868  24 
33  15 

767  48 
511  97 

KI» 

Po.x...... 

Putnam.. 
St.    Jotins 

155  93 

277  38 
1  4  00 

100  OC 
143  7C 

iooE 

!3« 

41  » 

9  3 


"  241  46 

1J» 

VoluBla. . . 
WaWiilla.. 
■Walton . . , 
Washingto 

97  15 

8  OC 

...     1     12  0( 

. 

■  ■ins 

E  XXr.— 9bewiq0  ^friijnclal  beodiUsn  of  County  Ao«r(t> 
July  1,  iitl2. - 


»01— 1OT2. 
Counttei. 

rolal    In- 
debtedness 

N  e  t  I D- 
debtedness 

Net  Cash 
on  Hand 

t228.B8B  91 

»177,991  66 

78,314  73 

74,710  95 

Ma 

;2.<»5  00 
■    2,808  88 

■■"i;816"OB 

24  45 

1,961  86 

110  00 
1,020  U 
1,879  86 
448  02 
500  80 
46,882  89 
18,615  67 

■  1,006  6* 

1,721  74 

■■87,'608'38 
18,327  41 

4,807  6S 

50  00 
2,464  87 
2,072  00 
1  5.50  00 
3,  KM  31 
9,814  m 

6100 

2,490  78 

576  82 

859  03 

2,834  31 

9,705  73 

2.R66  68 
2,839  35 

2.861  77 
2,430  87 

528  42 

3  404  R4 

7,026  53 

1,211  21 

2,780  97 

8,823  28 

mi  04 

6W  46 

3,507  84 

6.454  09 

8,BKi  81 

7,752  75 

879  74 

979  87 

857  02 

776  98 

1,333  00 

69fl03 

128  45 

854  731 

2,051  49 
2,779  01 
948  83 
1,370  54 
3,298  28 

6,176  Of 

"  "'256'28 
3.897  07 
3.224  24 
7,388  67 

898  89 

■  ■  ■  ■  612  77 

854  93 

8,814  95 
1,889  74 

a 

5,064  71 

2.286  51 
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TABLE   XXii. — Showing  Summary  of  Finxncral   Statemen 

County  Boarda. 
B^  A. — Debits.     <Th«  Sum  of  Those  Three  Columns     E 
Sum  of  Three  Columns  In  Sec.  B.     ). 


1901—1902. 
Counties. 

Total  Receipts 
(Except  bor- 
bowed  money) 

Borrowed 

Money. 

Warrac 
the  Ye 
NotPt 

aWii^i[}■2  70 

«8d,776  69 

»136, 

40.423  37 
5,296  67 
16,412  80 
21,820  45 
6,964  36 
11,742  91 
8,828  57 
17,293  11 
20,491  95 
22,758  21 
78.230  19 

80.689  09 
10,019  46 
14,984  60 
11,445  99 

11.687  94 
78,105  72 

6,534  09 
18,343  38 

14.690  12 
5,737  12 

24,732  51 
10,967  66 
17,829  98 
18,692  16 

4,115  64 
17,346  52 
22,280  82 
37,383  42 
11,423  27 
16,464  08 
80,103  14 
13,367  63 
16,659  66 
59,180  83 
18,707  70 
16,949  80 
16,517  22 
14,051  36 
17,198  30 

5,908  49 

32.688  88 
4,780  SI 

11,357  31 
11.214  93 

14,600  00 

22, 

Baker 

7,000  00 

2,' 

Calhoun 

1,700  00 

OqtlumM4 

Sida 

7,767  54 

1,' 

4,600  00 

1; 

6.600  00 
1,550  OO 

Franltlln — . 

Q«d»d«E 

Hernando       

3,920  00 

2, 

Holmes          

Jlefferson. 

LAkfl »... 

Lae 

■Loan 

8;223  79 

2, 
2, 

■"."i,'296'36 

■  ■  ■  ■  '26,606  66 
3,'22o'o6 

3 

1, 

Manalee 

Monm'i 

2, 

3 

;■ 

-Santa  Kosa 

Waahineton 
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TABLE  XXIt. — Showing  Summary  of  Financial   Statamentt  of 

County  Boarda. 

8m.  B. — CredltB. — {Tha  Sum  of  Thea»  Thrifi  Columna   Equala 

Sum  of  Three  Columna  In  Sec.  A.) 


1901—1902. 
CounOea, 

Toial 
Expenditures 
(Except  pay- 
ment of  debts) 

Loans  and 
Old  Debts 
and  War- 
rams  Puid, 

Caah  on 
Hand. 

1792  1)18  87 

*230,2H1  43 

» 102,314  or 

51.272  36 
4,7M  49 
13,«(8  35 
17.888  5L 
4,725  57 
8.525  85 
7,129  64 
15,714  60 
1S,274  ]0 
17,820  14 
99,187  82 
33.392  00 
7,480  91 
10,378  87 
8,651  8S 
8,982  76 
54,891  63 
8.975  SB 
18  487  63 
11,611  88 
3,158  01 
17.594  65 

9.912  ee 

17,OW80 
12,961  98 

2,968  6S 
19,397  01 
12.145  86 
32,578  38 
11.114  3T 
11,5R4  oC 
23.168  27 

8,959  69 
11.823  T. 
53.723  6C 
21  292  6fc 
15,M5  7f 
11.975  51 

8,667  fit 
15,037  31 

5  738  53 
25,858  K 

4,029  63 

9,206  9S 

ft.4fifi  Sfi 

24,147  49 

■      ■10,36006 

5.218  02 

287  45 

2,008  65 

2,699  67 

11,067  79 

598  05 

4,830  41 

18,850  73 

9.224  50 

1,660  00 

43  00 

1,539  39 

6,183  9: 

2,'393  01 
0,671  69 
1,536  10 

BakBf 

3,013  41 

I>ade 

1,064  15 
5,308  46 
9,274  63 
2,288  28 
2,538  65 

6'raaliliii 

Hernando 

HlJlsborough 

Holmes 

2,663  2fl 
7,594  73 
1,080  00 

1,607  05 

5,717  89 

Lee.  .'.■.'.■.■.■;.■;.'.' "" 

1,054  60 

X^eon        

3,686  05 

10,784  66 

818  56 

■ ' "  ■  Km  80 

6,753  87 

2  903  55 

7,782  87 

758  80 

649  99 

5,086  20 

34,741  33 

639  28 

3,713  15 

7,322  96 

2,068  55 

271  25 

863  85 

033  00 

1,335  85 

368  87 

276  [to 

1^: :..:..;....:;: 

MadlBOIl: 

1,353  35 
4j247  52 

Mannt-ri 

Monwie 

1,410  43 

7,037  U 
4,313  02 

^^.............. 

881  57 

B«.ilu  Rosa 

1,234  87 

2,246  76 

1,909  91 
3,141  24 

^astilQrton 

T/mLm  XMIt^ToCtl  0«it  of  Vmitk   Selnola. 


'I'tia  DUte.. 


jLjkchua 

Baker 

BnuUord 

Brevard 

OoUiouii 

CttTUB 

Clw 

OoJumUat 

D&de 

DeSoto 

DtlTBj 

SflCBjabla 

fTanklia 

iGadBden 

H&mllton 

Hernando 

HUlsboroueb. . 

Holmaa 

Jhcksut 

Jtefferaon 

tAlareHM. . . . . 


Lee 

Levr 

Uborty.... 
MadlsoDJ.  ,| 
Manatee. . 
Mailpii . . . 
Monroe. . . 
'  NasBOJi . . . 
Omnge... 
Oaceola . . . 

Pasco 

Polk 


I'll 

Bt.    JohnE. ... 

Santa  Roea.. 

Uumteir 

Buwannet 

Taylor 

VoJuBia 

W&klUlS 

iWalton 

Wublneton. . 


3.779  96 
7,587  61 
6.799  79 
1,210  67 
4,705  69 
7,300  00 


1,883  20 
0.819  80 
6,530  70 


!1,024  74 
2,eH7  83 
8,183  BT 


Bxpentled  o 
Scbbola 


Adminiatrft- 
tion,etc.tPro- 
rated  on  Ed- 


13,372  f 
3,096  70 
6065  50 
4,88S  23 
10.313  23 
13,552  26 
16,759  67 
62,942  81 
24.568  6J 
4,474  S) 
6,359  00 
6,148  "" 
7,179  00 
45,622  07 
5,747  38 
11,575  58 
7,512  10 
2,244  75 
13  148  8r 
7.734  6; 
8.390  00 
0.874  49 
l.aiH  38 
10.742  57 
9,612  21 
20,477 
7,094  17 
6  194  "" 


5,050  01 
11.343  14 
4,780  17 
19.254  72 
2,580  50 
7.415  49 
6.090  14 


1.1 


2  29 


..3  1] 
1,522  Ol 

9U  58 

897  4* 
1,153  3I 
1,54033 
3,778  7^ 
2,067  09 

886  3fi 

421  »a 


4,: 


,109  Tf 

mi 


1.618  1' 

1,812  5^ 

521  Si 

i,H-»5 
1.9^  In 

11*"  a 

15.^^^ 

'iPi« 

<5i  'J 
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ABLE    XXtV— To.^1    Co^  of 


%QhOC^i^ 


la. 
I.. 


n 

io 

ougb 


L.  . 

n. 

te. 


a.  .J. 
e... 


1. .  .. 

IDS.. 

Rosa 


lee. 


igton. 


13,925  56 

482  93 

1,350  54 

2,583  35 

945  61 

938  34 

1,329  85 

4,503  93 

4,568  54 

320  14 

32,466  16 

6,756  33 

2,119  98 

3,597  89 

1,437  44 

981  87 

4,910  80 

346  07 

5,122  07 

3,787  19 


2,829  63 

395  93 

8,089  43 

1,976  57 

619  63 

6,053  16 

597  87 

10,912  73 

3,535  92 

4,374  64 

4,505  46 

473  70 

703  66 

2,863  29 

6,003  10 

3,162  59 

1,155  71 

2,137  16 

2,997  95 

153  90 

4,633  38 

1,061  00 

1,023  01 

1,504  70 


10,597  72 

325  00 

1,008  10 

1,848  83 

716  00 

550  00 

1 ,019  40 

3,559  00 

4,033  16 

262  02 

29,181  52 

5,752  85 

1,426  81 

2,856  00 

965  00 

535  00 

4,061  13 

300  00 

3,375  11 

2,662  00 


2,142  61 

261  40 
5,806  15 
1,508  61 

335  00 
2,767  50 

412  50 
9,118  25 
3,314  20 
3,439  53 
3,551  70 

370  00 

560  00 
2,482  50 
5,185  60 
2,520 

869 
1,837 
2,572 

111 
3,731 

805 

894  Od 
1,208  55 


28 
17 
50 
86 
00 
75 
001 


933  809  30 


8,827  84 

157  98 

842  44 

684  52 

229  61 

886  34 

310  45 

944  93 

535  38 

58  12 

3,284  64 

1,003  48 

693  17 

741  89 

472  44 

446  87 

849  67 

46  07 

t,746  96 

1,125  19 


687  02 
104  53 

2,283  28 
467  96 
284  63 

3,285  66 
185  37 

1,794  48 
221  72 
935  11 
953  76 
103  70 
143  66 
370  79 
817  50 
642  31 
286  54 
299  66 
425  09 
42  90 
901  63 
256  90 
129  01 
296  15 


TABLE  XXV.— Cost  of  Schooia,  (1)  Per  Capiu  of  Population 
(2)  Per  Capita  of  Edueable  Youth,  (3)  P«r  Capita  of  Yotl^M 
Enrolled. 


1902—1903. 
CouniJeiL 


Tlie  &tate 

AiBchua 

BaKer 
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KVI. — County    Superintendents.      (1)    Cost    as    Corn- 
Cost  of  All  Teachers,   (2)   Visits  Niade  to  Schools. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Report   of  Teachers^  Summer  ^  Training  Schools — 1901^ 

Department  of  Education, 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Sept.  4,  1901. 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  No.  1736  M.  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C: 

DEAR  SIR — The  last  of  the  summer  training  schools 
for  teachers  held  this  summer  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  by  means  of  their 
donation  with  the  appropriation  of  the  State  Legislature, 
having  closed  a  few  days  siince,  I  hasten  to  make  this 
)e})oit.  A  few  items  have  not  yet  been  finally  closed  up, 
us  indicated  below,  but  otherwise  the  report  is  complete 
and  I  trust  will  meet  with  your  approbation. 

As  reported  last  year,  the  demand  throughout  the 
State  was  for.  earlier  opening  of  the  schools.  There  was 
a  pretty  general  desire  for  normal  institutes  in  March, 
April  and  May,  whereas  the  legislature  did  not  meet  un- 
til the  first  of  April,  and  the  appropriation  was  not  made 
for  nearly  sixty  days  later  nor  available  until  July. 

To  meet  the  demand  referred  to,  a  strong  normal  teach- 
er was  supplied  to  each  of  two  of  our  strongest  State 
Ins^titutions,  one  at  the  State  College  at  Tallahassee  for 
the  Western  section,  and  one  at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Lake  City  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  sec- 
tions. The  assistance  of  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  was 
furnished  in  conducting  these  Normal  Departments  with- 
out cost  to  the  fund.  The  result  was  quite  satisfactory^ 
particularly  in  the  first  instance;  the  attendance  at  the 
two  aggregating  over  100  teachers  and  continuing  for 
three  months. 

As  soon  after  the  State  appropriation  was  assured  as 
arrangements  could  be  made,  and  sooner  than  these  ar- 
rangements could  be  advertised  as  widely  as  desired,  the 
schools  had  to  be,  and  were  begun — from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  first  of  July. 

The  work  done  was  usually  thorough  and  of  d  compar- 


atively  high  order,  in  some  cases  irreproachably  so,    and 
it  is  believed  that  much  good  was  accomplished.     Two 
most  excellent  instructors  were  brought  from   without 
the  State  to  secure  the  importation  of  advanced  ideas, 
and  the  State  was  well  repaid  for  the  slight  expense  in- 
curred for  their  railroad  fare.    In  further  compliance 
with  your  wise  policy  of  so  assigning  instructors  as  to 
secure  through  exchange  of  ideas,  actual  railroad  fare 
one  way  was  allowed.    This  was  done  to  avoid  losing  the 
services  of  the  best  of  our  teachers,  through  unduly  re- 
ducing their  net  income,  and  because  it  was  found  more 
Economical  than  fixing  a  higher  salary  for  such  as  were 
'Quired  to  travel  some  distance  to  the  work  assigned. 
^o  traveling  expenses  were  allowed  except    actual  rail- 
road fare,  and  this  in  only  one  direction,  except    in  the 
single  ins-tance  of  the  President  of  the  Chattanooga  Nor- 
'^sl  University. 

It  was  intended  to  conduct  all  of  the  schools  for  a 
t^xm  of  eight  weeks,  but  the  attendance  proved  disap- 
I>^inting,  and  five  of  the  seven  schools  held  in  July  and 
A^xigust  were  closed  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.* 

The  attendance  was  better  than  last  year,  but  yet 
^ixiall;  apparently  due  chiefly  to  two  causes;  the  long  de- 
^^-^  and  resulting  uncertainty  in  securing  the  State 
-Appropriation,  during  which  several  counties  had  felt 
<^oinpelled  to  hold  their  own  institutes,  and  teachers  plans 
^OT  the  summer  were  mostly  made;  and  also  because  of 
tlxe  reprehensible  but  growing  practice  of  beginning  rural 
^acliools  about  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  closing  of  the  schools  earlier  than  was  originally 
ill  tended  was  further  encouraged  by  the  desire  to  reserve 
a.  portion  of    the  fund  for    more  profitable    expenditure 
in  insuring  the  success  of  my  plan  to  conduct,  next  year, 
a  very  few  Summer  Schools    on  board    lines.    This      I 
could  not  accomplish  this  year  as  was  hoped.     It  is  in- 
tended to  use  for  instructors  the  ablest  educators  that 
can  be  secured  in  the  country,  to  introduce  all  advanced 
ideas  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Psirticnlarly    such   features   as    drawing,    music,    nature 
study  and  industrial  teaching  which  are  all    undeveloped 
ill  this  State,  and  to  make  the  schools  in  eveyy  respect 
^uch  as  will  draw  a  large    attendance,  give  an    unprece- 
.^ented  stimulus  and  awakening  to  our  educational  inter- 
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ests;  and  establish  loftier  standards  and  larger  ambitions 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  people  generally.  Wlii^H 
unquestionably,  much  good  could  yet  be  done  by  con'tin- 
ued  redigestion  of  the  educational  thought  now  attainable 
from  the  best  teachers  of  our  own  State,  it  is  believ^^d 
that  the  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  the  profession  in  tbis 
State  demands  some  newer  and  stronger  food  than  oiir 
own  force  i#  supplying. 

To  insure  the  success  of  these  schools  arrangements 
are  already  being  made,  advertising  will  begin  early,  a.xid 
all  in  my  power  will  be  done  to  insure  the  attendance  of 
the  bettter  teachers  of  the  State,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  all  the  important  data  ^^ 
the  schools  held  this  year,  arranged  in  tabulated  for^- 
The  several  tables  are  self  explanatory,  and  I  will  refr^-^^ 
from  further  comments. 

Permit  me,  in  behalf  of  an  appreciative  Commonweal 't^^ 
to  again  express  our  earnest  gratitude  for  your  contic»-JJ" 
ation  of  this  most  helpful,  this  wisely-bestowed,  and  st  ^" 
sorely  needed  assistance. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 
Wm.  N.  Shbats, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Inst. 
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TABLE  II.— Showing  Total  Enrollment,  and  Distribution  of 
rollmeiit  by  Seyes  and  by  Grades  of  (  ertificates  Held. 
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TABLE  III. — Showing   Average    Daily  Attendance  by  Sch<> 
Races,  and  Sexes. 
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FINANCIAL  aTATEMENT. 

HEATS,  Supt.,  in  account 

Summer  School  Fund :  Dr. 

ce  from  fund  of  1900. $      459  95 

ice  from  special  appropria- 

for  school  at  TallaTiasaee..  17.9fi 

dy  Fund  donation  for  1901    1,200.00 

appropriation 2,000.00—$  8,677.91 

Cb. 

J8  of  instructors $2,705,00 

fare  paid  for  instructors. . .         50  04 

ams 8.47 

for   printing    200   reports, 
■;  2,000  circulars,  |8  60 18.00— $2,771.51 

land  and  carried  to  next  year's  account . ,  $  906  40 

nfitructions  having  been  received  as  to  the  dispos- 
ihis  balance,  it  is  carried  into  this  account  as 
in  special  report,  made  July  1,  1901.  of  insti- 
at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  (col- 
llahassee. 

— Vouchers  are  on  file  in  my  office  for  every  cent 
iture.  Enclosed  please  find  duplicate  of  receipts 
;he  expenditure  of  the  amount  of  your  donation. 
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REPORT     OF     TEACHERS'     SUMMER     TRAINING 

SCHOOLS  FOR  1902. 

Deijartment  of  Education, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  October  1,  1902. 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Currv,  Agent  Peabody  Education  Fund. 
,No.  1736  M.  St.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

DEAR  SIR — It  is  with  gratification  that  I  am  enablecl 
to  report  for  this  year  a  larger  enrollment  in  the  Summer 
Training  Schools  than  for  any  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  A  still  more  gratifying  fact  is  that  this  attend- 
ance represents  a  higher  grade  of  professional  work  than 
has  heretofore  been  attempted.  The  enrollment  was  32 
per  cent,  greater  than  last  year,  while  the  instruction  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  number  included  almost 
every  branch  presented  in  the  most  modern  and  complete 
courses  offered  in  any  institutes  of  the  country.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  a  larger  number  than  usual  attended 
summer  schools  outside  of  the  State,  about  thirty  at- 
tending the  Summer  School  of  the  South  at  Knoxville 
and  others  elsewhere. 

The  need  for  spring  courses  about  the  close  of  the 
smaller  schools  but  before  the  available  instructors  have 
closed  their  regular  terms  in  the  larger  schopl-s,  wasi 
again  met  partially  by  assisting  at  small  expense,  the  con- 
duct of  normal  courses  at  the  State  Colleee.  the  East 
Florifla  Seminary,  and  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial! 
School  for  colored  pupils,  205  pupils  being  thus  accommo 
(^pfori^  Those  attending  the  colored  normal  at  Tallahas- 
see had  instruction  not  only  in  the  ordinary  and  pedagog- 
ical branches  but  also  in  about  a  dozen  lines  of  manual 
training,  and  domestic  and  agricultural  sciences. 

Beirinning  July  14th  and  continuing  four  to  six  weeks 
according  to  attendance,  schools  were  conducted  at  Pen- 
saco^a.  StnrVe.  Orla^rlo.  and  Dade  City  for  white  teach- 
ers, and  at  Pensacola  and  Ocala  for  colored.  The  accom* 
panying  tables  give  all  statistical  data  regarding  those 
schools  both  as  to  attendance  and  as  to  instructors  andi 
cost.  These  were  all  conducted  by  State  talent  exclusive- 
ly and  were  as  successful  as  the  attendance  permitted. 

As  stated  in  my  Report  for  last  year,  it  is  believed  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  mere  text-book  review  pre- 
paratory to  exanaination  should  be  discontinued  in  the 
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Summer  Training  Schools  or  at  least  made  entirely  sub- 
ordinate  to  professional  training  and  those  newer  lines 
of  instruction  which  the  schools  and  colleges  do  not  af- 
ford. It  was  the  opinion  of  a  nmjority  of  the  C^ounty 
Superintendents  that  the  time  for  this  change  had  not 
quite  arrived,  and  they  recommended  the  establishment 
of  one  Central  Sumrlier  School  on  the  most  advanced 
linej?  and  the  use  of  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation 
as  heretofore. 

This  suggestion  was  followed  out  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  searched  for  the  most  ca[)able  S])ecialist8  which 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  fund  would  secure.  This 
Central  Training  School  was  conducted  at  Tallahassee 
iu  the  building  of  the  State  College.  As  widely  advertis- 
ed at  the  time,  in  addition  to  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  common  and  high  school  branches,  snecial 
instruction  was  ofifered  in  nature  study,  manual  training, 
domestic  sciences,  drawing,  singing,  physical  and  vocal 
culture,  elocution,  kindergarten  and  primary  methods, 
^^d  pedagogy  in  its  various  phases. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  all  that  was  hoped  for 
^^  numbers,  the  work  was  earnest  and  carefully  done, 
^nd  it  is  believed  that  the  results  show  the  advisability 
^^  continuing  the  policy. 

It  is  very  evident  that  these  Summer  Training 
Schools,  in  common  with  all  our  colleges,  suffer  most 
^op  the  want  of  a  thorough  system  of  graded  and  high 
^<^hools,  a  defect  even  more  hurtful  in  the  common 
®<^hools  which  are  dependent  on  the  high  schools  and  the 
®^mmer  schools  for  their  teaching  for'ce.  The  Summer 
Schools  can  never  become  professional  training  schools 
^ntil  the  subject  matter  which  a  teacher  must  know  is 
^^pplied  elsewhere.  As  mere  substitutes  or  supplements 
^op  the  ordinary  schools  they  will  always  fail  dismally. 

Every  common  school    teacher  should  at    least  be    a 
graduate  of  a  high  school.    With  such  training  already 
Acquired,  the  Summer  Training  School  could  be    devoted 
Entirely  to  professional  work,  to  instructions  and  exer- 
cises in  methods  and  science  of  teaching,  to  reviews  of 
'Common  branches  strictly  from  the  teachers'  standpoint, 
^nd  to  instruction   in   those  various  subjects  of  study 
L       ^hich  form  an  essential  part  of  a  good  teacher's  equip- 
I       ttieut  but  which  cannot  well  be  presented  elsewhere.    In 


this  manner,  a  six  weeks'  course  would  be  sufficient  tt^^^^^ 
largely   transform   the   character   of  a  teacher's   work      ^^y 
whereas  it  must  be  admitted  that   the  school   devotees  -^ 
chiefly  to  drilling  over  and  over  in  the  same  text-boot^K'^t 
lessons   is   very   unsatisfactory   and   does   not  meet  th^^  -•^ 
needs  of  those  teachers  who  will  give  the  State  the  great 
est  return  for  the  cost  of  their  instruction. 

With  the  continuation  of  liberal  appropriations  *foi 
these  schools  they  will  each  year  more  nearly  approx — z 
mate  the  ideal;  and  will  help  to  overcome  the  difficultieiSfc-^BS 
which  hamper  them.  It  is  my  present  plan  to  continue 
the  policy  which  promises  such  large  returns  in  the  ele* 
vation  of  Florida  teachers,  and  gradually,  as  conditions*  -«is 
will  permit,  discontinue  the  instruction  in  the  commoin^^n 
branches  and  develop  the  more  profesMonal  characte^^^^r 
under  the  [guidance  of  the  leading  educational  spirits  ot^z)f 
the  country. 

Permit  me  to  a^ain  express,  on  behalf  of  the  people  o'-^i^f 
Florida,  sincere  gratitude  for  your  many  benefactions,  an»  _«i(J 
the  hope  that  our  efforts  will  be  found  worthy  of  you.«raiir 
further  aid  and  encouragement. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
'^'^  /  Wm.  N.  Shbats, 

State  Buperiutendent  of  Public  Inst.     _ 
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Table  I .  -^^owing  Enrollment  b; 

Connt 

,  Race  and 

Sex. 

Mame  of 

ToUl 
BoihR  ces 

Whites 

N*gro 

Count  J 

Total  'Male 

Fem'e 

Total  Male'Female 

AlnrtiiiH    , 

48 

A-> 

0 

33 

S 

4 

2 

Baker 

Bradford . . 

Brer&rd .... 

Clay 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

"4 

"2 

.... 

Duval 

e 

I 

Sscambla... 

E*i-aiiltlln 

24 

1 
1 
22 

:. 

15 

"2 

3 

3 

•r&c-.kBOD... 

L>a.t&7ette. . 

L-Ui^...:. 

4 

3 

? 

1 

1 

1 
100 

1 
17 

fi 

-«oii 

F3 

I« 

67 

11 

-Ibertr.... 

2 

1 

tadlson...,. 

e 

■  3 

2 

8 

V 

1 

10 

ei 

10 

1 

tarton 

R 

U 

'otLToe...^ 
aHfttt...r 

Kseola. . . , 

2R 

28 

23 

Ik 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Jotmn. 

Ma  ROMS.. 

7 

7 

7 

3 

3 

B 

vsnnee . 

8 

'\CT..      . 

2 

':> 

orta 

3 

1 

2 

1 
5 

'   4 

...^. 

1 
2 

Iton.... 

1 

i 

hICEion 

5 

5 

5 

al 

•594 

427 

79 

34S 

*ie7 

34 
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Tabuj:  II.— Showing  Total    Enrollment  and    Distribution 
Same  by  Sei  and  C'erlificat«8. 


Enrollc 

em 

Grades  of  Cerllficiitei 

Location 

-. 

1 

i 

3 

S 

1 

1 

£ 

IVhiiea. 
TallahasBse  .  Spring  i . . , 

Gainesville 

Tallabat-se  [central). . . 

Pensacola 

Btarke 

Orlando  

Dadelity 

82 
55 

105 
47 

h7 

427 

68 
37 
62 

23 

e 

28 

16 

5 

59 
46 
78 
47 

44 
61 
22 

35 
2i) 
35 
10 
27 
20 

a 

i 

1 

9 

'Sfl 
1 
12 
8 
8 

26 
15 
14 
21 

r 

25 
B 

117 

10 
13 
12 

^5 
152 

22 
30 

13 
fi 

2 
3 

V6 

26 

27 

IT 
137 

I 

Negroes 

70 
5 

349 

51 
32 
50 

U3 

20 

IB 
23 

-2 

74 
3 

1 

Penaacola 

Total,  both  Rates, 

Ifl7 

34 
113 

133 
431 

67 
210 

1 

3 

Table  III.— Showing  Averse  Dally -Attendance  by  School 
Race  and  Sex. 


Location 

Total 

Male^ 

Fema 

Whites: 

64.5 

42  6 
71  2 
26.7 
41.1 
41  5 
18,3 

200 
6  5 
17,2 

Gainesville 

Tallahasae    (central) 

36. 
54, 

Starke 

8  1 

2  5 

3  6 

Negroes: 

305  9' 

27  2 

28. n 
326 

57.9 

6  8 
2  7 
6  1 

248, 

Penaacola 

.    25 

87.8 
393  7 

15  6 
73  6 

72 
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Table  IV. — Showing  Names  of  Instructors,  Number  of  Days 
Each  Taught  and  Cost  of  Each  Instructor  and  School. 


Location 


Tallahassee . 
(Spring) 

GaiDesville  . 
(Spring) 

Tallahassee 
(Central) 


Instructors 


Pensacola.. . 
(Both  Races) 

Starke 

Orlando 

^adeCity.... 

Tallahassee. . 
Colored, 

(&^'\... 

(Colored) 


Robert  M.  Ray  

R.  M.  Evans 

Mrs.  Ella  LaF.  Hamilton 

A.  A.  Murphree,  Prin 

L  W.  Buchhulz 

W.  F.  Yo  urn 

Miss  B  Davenport 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Fish 

Miss  Margaret  Murphy 

Miss  Nellie  Stevens 

L    C.  Gardner 

James  Speed      

F.  A.  Metcalf 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Johnston. . 

H.  P.  Bay  a,  Prin 

L.  D.  McRea ; 

Miss  Rowena  Longmire. . 
Arthur  Williams   Prin.  . . 

Miss  Clem  Hampton 

Tom.  F.  McBeath,  Prin. . . 

Miss  E.  Bangs 

C.  V.  Waugh,  Prin 

J.  M.  Stuart,  Prin 

A.  H    Logan 


No.  of 
Days. 


J.  B.  Lockey,  Prin. 
Fred  Toenneis 


Total  Salaries 


45 
15 
40 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
30 
20 
40 
37 
20 
20 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
20 
40 


30 
30 


Salary 

Paid 

Each. 


Cost  of 

Each 

School 


$  168.75 
30.00 
150.00 

250.00 
250.00 
250.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
60.00 
249.60 
180.00 
215.00 
114.00 
100.00 
75.00 
75.00 
150  00 
112.50 
150  00 
112.50 
100  00 
100.00 
225.00 


$  198.75 

i56!66 

2,168.60 


150.00 
112.50 


$3979.85 


250.00 


262.50 
262  .'56 
266.66 
225.'66 


262.50' 


$3979.85 
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FUTANCIAL   STATEMENT. 


W.  N.  SHEATff,  Superintendent,  in  ac- 
count with  Summer  School  Fund :  Dr  . 

•To  balance  as  per  Report  for  1901 . .  $    906.40 

To  State  appropriation 2,000.00 

To  donation  Peabody  Fund 1,200.00 

To  special  donation  for  Tallahassee 

school  from  Peabody  Fund 800.00— $4,406.40 

Cr. 

By  salaries  of  instructors,  as  itemized 

in  Table  4,  above $3,979.85 

By  balance,  against  which  are  stand- 
ing various  accounts  which  will 
be  paid  as  soon  as  proper  bills 
and  vouchers  can  be  adjusted. . .      426.55 — $4,406.40 

Detailed  requisition  and  vouchers  are  on  file  for  all 
amounts  paid  out.  Duplicate  receipts  covering  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Peabody  donations  as  reported  are  en- 
closed herewith. 

*See  pending  items  of  last  year's  rep')rt. 


/ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Sample  Examination  Questions. 


In  this  chapter  is  given  one  of  the  five  sets  of  State 
TIniform  Examination  Questions  used  during  the  past  two 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  character  of  ques- 
tions submitted.  They  will  indicate  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  teachers  by  the  present  law  as  enforced. 

The  law  requires  that  all  applicants  for  teachers'  cer- 
iiificates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  nine  branches: 
orthography,  reading,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  com- 
position, United  States  history,  geography,  physiology, 
and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  and  to  be  entitled  to 
a  third  grade  certificate  shall  make  an  average  grade  of  not 
less  than  60  per  cent.,  with  a  grade  in  no  branch  below 
40  per  cent.  For  a  second  grade  certificate  an  average 
grade  of  75  per  cent.,  and  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent,  must 
be  made.  Applicants  for  first  grade  certificates  shall  also 
be  examined  in  civil  government,  algebra  and  physical 
geography  and  shall  make  an  average  on  all  subjects  of  80 
per  cent,  with  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent. 

Third  grade  certificates  are  good  for  two  years,  only  in 
the  county  where  issued;  second  grade  certificates  are  good 
for  three  years,  and  first  grade  for  four  years ;  these  may 
be  transferred  to  other  counties  by  the  endorsement  of 
the  County  superintendent. 

Samples  of  questions  used  last  year,  on  the  ten  branches 
required  for  State  certificates,  are  also  given.  For  this 
certificate  an  average  of  85  per  cent,  (minimum  60)  is  re- 
quired, and  applicant  must  hold  a  first  grade  certificate 
And  have  taught  twenty-four  months. 
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FLORIDA  UNIFORM  EXAMINAIION  QUESTIONS. 

JUNE  3,  1902. 

FOR — 

SECOND   OR   THIRD  GR    Dl^   Te4w  HtiRh*  CERTIFICATES. 


No  certificate  is  worth  an  offense  ag&inst  conscience. 


ReUULAlIONS. 

1.  Question's  mus-t  be  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
aminer    until  the  minute  for     examination  <m     that     subject. 
Seals  to  every  inclosure  must  be  broken  in  the  presence  of  ex- 
amiineee. 

2.  The  whole  time  for  examination  Is  limited  to  three  day^ 
and  the  subjects  must  be  taken  in  the  following  order:  Orthci 
graphy,  History,  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Compositior:^ 
Geography,  Hisxjciry,  Physdology,  Theory  and  Practice,  Algebra 
Physical  Geography,   Civil  Government. 

3.  All  examinees  must  begin  any  given  subject  at  the  san^ 
time,  and  no  recess  mu&t  be  taken  unitil  that  subject  is  coi^ 
pleted. 

4.  Duties. — Every  examinee  must  supply  himself  with  ca^ 
paper,  must  write  in  a  legible  hand  with  pen  and  inl^,  mu^ 
work  in  full  view  of  other  examinees,  must  number  of  lett^ 
answers  to  agree  with  questions,  and  must  fasiten  together  a-4 
sheets  on  the  same  subject. 

5.  Prohibitions. — During  the  examination  on  any  subje^ 
there  must  be  no  violation  of  any  of  th^  following: 

(1)  No  examinee  shall  be  seated  so  tha/t  it  's  possible  for  hii^ 
to  read  another's  writing;  (2)  shall  have  in  Lis  possession  antf 
book,  n^e-book,  or  other  thing  from  which  help  may  be  oM 
tained;  (3)  shall  speak  to  another  person;  (4)  shall  overlook 
another's  work;  (5)  shall  ask  the  examiner  the  meaning  of  an^ 
question;  (6)  shall  leave  his  seat  without  permission;  (7)  sha:-^ 
leave  the  room  more  than  once,  or  remain  out  longer  than  te^ 
miniuites;  (8)  shall  pass,  or  throw  anything  about  the  rooin^ 
(9)  shall  place  on  any  paper  any  mark  calculated  to  disclds^ 
its  author. 

Violation  of  any  of  these  prohibitions  will  be  deemed  suff:'" 
cient  cause  for  excluding  any  paper  from  the  Grading  ConC 
mittee,  or  for  throwing  out  a  whole  county  exatninatlon. 

Orthographjr. 

(From  Reed's  Word  Lessons.) 

1.  Mark  the  vowels  in  the  following  words: — ^fall,  for,  pudiep 
care,  firm,  last,  what,  term,  push,  there.  1  credit  eaclP 

2.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accented  syllables  in  the  folloir- 
ing  words: — placard,  lucrative,  irreparable,  programme,  hyper* 
bofe,  aspirant,  Inquiry,  f ranch Isement,  maniacal,  complaltanceb 

1  credit  each. 


1  . 


f'^'  .  «•■-.■■  ■•or.'..        I 
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3.  In  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  words,  (a)  What  name 
expresses  their  relation!?  '  (b)  Define  etach  word:— pirlnclple, 
principal;  seed,  cede;  bring,  fetch;  seem,  appear;  black, 
white;   good,  bad.  10  credits. 

4.  What  are  primitive,  derivative  and  compound  words?  Il- 
lustrate each  with  three  examples.  10  credits. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  equivalents  of  long  e  and  of  long  a, 
giving  an  illustration  of  each.  10  credits. 

6.  Give  five  proifixes  ard  five  suffixes  in  ccmmon  use.  and 
Illustrate  each  by  the  formation  and  definition  of  a  word. 

1  credit  each. 

7.  Analyze  and  clefina  th-e  fallowing  words: — inflexibilrty,  ^x* 
tra«rdinary;    infallible,   coordiration,   prerequisite. 

2  credits  each. 
8-10.  Spell  correctly  the  following     words     written     phcnetl-  ^ 
cally:— -har-as,    batch-e-ler,    can-sel,    va't.      klamer,      sl-kol-o-jy, 
kan-sel,   E-jip-shan,   kon-ker,  kon-seed,  a3-ro-po.  as-ser-tane,  sur- 
Jun,  dis-8i-plin,  lat-tis,  un-kon^shus,  es-sen-shal,     unk-shun,  eks- 
ter-pa-shun,  fa-sce-shus.  Hi  credits  each. 

Reading. 

1.  Name  five  ccmmon  defects  In  the  reading  of  pupils,  from 
your  own  observation.  r  10  credits. 

2.  Suggest,  a  definite  method  for  the  correcticftn  cif  each  of 
these  defects.  10  .credits. 

3.  Discuss  the  reilation  of  punctuation  marks  to  reading,  and 
the  way  you  would  ins-truct  pupils  to  observe  them. 

10  credits. 

4.  How  would  you  make  reading  lessons  develop  the  imai^ina 
Uon  of  the  child?  10  crediti. 

5.  Define  (a)  expression,  (b)  emphasis,  (c)  force,  (d)  artlcii- 
lation,  (e)  pronunciation.  1  credit  each. 

6.  Name  some  book  you  have  read  within  a  year,  «Jid  dlflcusB 
it  (in  not  more  than  a  hundred  worda),  so  as  to  show  that  you 
have  read  it.  10  credlli* 

7-10.  Read  the  folloiwlng  to  the  examiner: 

Note  to  Examintr.— Examinees  should  be  reauired,  one  at  a 
time,  to  read  these  selections  in  a  separate  room  or  at  a  dis- 
taaDce  from  other  examinees,  and  in  a  low  voice  ,so  that  others 
shall  not  be  aided  or  disturbed.  Grade  each  'selection  sepa- 
rately; on  pronunciation,  5  credits;  articulation,  5  credits;  ex- 
pression, 10  credits.  Record  grades  and  send  to  Grading  Com- 
mittee so  as  not  to  disclose  names  of  examinee^. 

"Our  business  in  life  is  not  to  get  ahead  of  other  people,  but 
to  get  ahead  of  ourselves.  To  break  our  own  record,  to  out- 
strip our  yesterdays  by  to-days,  to  bear  our  trials  more  beauti- 
fully than  we  ever  dreamed  we  could,  to  whip  the  tempter  in- 
side and  out  as  we  never  whipped  him  before,  to  give  as  we 
neveir  have  given,  to  do  our  work  with  more  force  and  finer 
finish  than  ever — ^this  is  the  true  idea — to  get  ahead  of  our- 
selves. To  beat  some  one  else  in  a  game,  or  to  be  beaten^  may 
mean  much  or  little.  To  beat  our  own  game  means  a  great 
deal.    Whether  we  win  or  not,  we  are  playing  better  fhap.  we 
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^*r  dlcl  before,  an4  that's  the  point  after  all— ^  play  a  t 

•*  VThat  does  he  plant  who  plar.  ^s  a  tree  ? 

4e  '  iaijw  a  iriend  ot  sua     k1  «ky; 
He  plants  vhts  tiae  ot  oieezes  free: 

The  shaft  of  duty  towering  nig.-.. 

He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  an  s  " 
For  song  and  mother  croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard— 

The  treble  of  heavens  harmon; 


\ 


Arithmetic. 


i'>lutions  must  be  given;  answers  oriV  '^'a.nnot  ¥e  aooepted.    Met] 
solution!  must  be  counted  in  grading  each  <>  a  ample. 
Note. — Ten  possible  credits  for  each  example. 

(From  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic) 

1.  The  dividend  is  5.103791,  the  remainder  is  .289,  an( 
quotient  is  .1306.    Find  the  divisor. 

3^ 

2.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  equals  5^,  and  one  of  them 

difference  between^-j—and  -  y- .     What  is  the  other  number? 

8.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  days. 
can;  do  only  3-5  as  much  as  B,  how  long  would  it  take  ea 
tl^em  to  do  the  work? 

4.  At  32  cents  per  cu.  ft.  how  much  n^ust  be  paid  for  bu 
the  walls  of  a  cellar  that  is  45  feec  long  and  37  leet  wid€ 
walls  to  be  9  ft.  high  and  1%  feet  thick,  no  allowance  for 
Ings. 

B.  A  grocer  expended  $36.48  for  vegetables,  which  was 
per  cent,  more  than  he  expended  for  butter  and  eggs, 
much  did  he  expend  for  all?  ■ 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  a  draft  on  Boston  for  $1750,  payal 
days  after  date,  exchange  being  at  1^4=  per  cent,  discoun 
interest  at  7  per  cent. 

7.  A  cord  20  feet  long  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  pole  1 
high.  How  far  from  the  foot  of  tx^e  pole  wall  it  toucl 
ground? 

8.  At  €0  cents  per  bushel,  what  will  be  the  value  oi 
product  of  14  acres  of  corn  w^hich  produces  28  bu.  3  pk. 
I'pt.  to  the  acre? 

9.  A  grocer  lost  8  per  cent,  by  selling  56  pounds  of  butt 
11.12  less  than  cost.     What  did  it  cost  him  p    •  pound? 

10.  Which  is  better  for  me,  to  buy  6  per  cent,  bonds 
per  cent.,  or  to  invest  my  money  in  mortgages  bearing 
cent.?    How  much  better  is  it? 

English  Grammar, 
(From  Metcalf'8  Grammar.) 

1.  What  determines  the  classification  of  a  word?  Prov( 
ETicnrer.  10  ore 

2.  (a)  What  is  inflection  and  what  is  Its  use?  Oive  { 
pocsiUe  infllections  of  goose.  10  ore 


'^atol  3.  Classify  clauses  with  regard  to  use  and     lilustrate    each 

class  by  a  sentence.  10  credits. 

4.  Writei  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following:  alto,  chief, 
stratum,  bear,  bureau;  ann  the  possessive  singular  of  each  of 
the  following:  whom,  fox,  they,  cherubim,  phenomena. 

1  credit  each. 

5.  Distinguish  between  shall  and  will;  (a)  in  declarative  sen- 
tence's,  (b)  in  denoting  determination,  (c)  In  asking  questioiut. 

10  credits. 

6.  GFlve  a  synopsis  of  have  witH  Ve  l6  a0&  fhe  modes  atitl 
t«nses,  active  and  passive.  10  credits. 

7.  Write  sentences  illustrating  three  uses'  of  the  infinitive. 

10  credits. 

8.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following  sentence: 
"When  a  man  ts  tired  of  what  he  is,  he  sets  up    for 

:id  if  v^^^t  he  is  not."  10  credits. 

9.  Explain  the  use  of  each  Is  in  ab'sve  sentence. 

10  credits. 

10.  Parse  tne  following  words  of  fke  sfentenCe  given  above: 
when,  tired,  what  (first),  up,  not 

2  credits  each. 


liii 


e&ci  ^ 
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ComDosition, 

(From  Swinton's  New  School  Composition.) 

.^^   ^-.-  I*  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals,  and  five  for  the  use 

3r  c?iB'        ^'  Comma,  illustrating  each  with  a  sentence. 

IIO  credits. 
-  i*  •'■  ^'  Name  six  figures  of  speech,  arnd  illustrate     each.    Distin- 

3.    H-rtK         Suish  between  metonomy  and  synechodoche.  10  credits. 

I  ^    Render  the  following  passages  more  effective  by  variations 

raV-c  ^1         1?  ^^®  forms  of  expression,  explaining  in  each  case  what  form 

^  "^ariatloh  is  used:     (a)  The  scenes  of  my  childhood  are  dear 

■         fh  ^^  heart,     (b)  There  is  water    everywhere  about    me,  but 

16  tHM        ^Jiere  is  none  whicn  I  can  drink,     (c)  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  fs 

:ch   Om         ^^at.     (d)   Man  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,     (e)   The  slug- 

#         82^<1  would  do  well  to  ponder  upon  the  industrious  habits  of  the 

of  _ti#        ^^'t,  and  would  gain  wisdom  by  so  doing.  4  credits  each. 

k.  5  ^^f  ^*  "In  the  sbciety  of  Mr.  Rugg,  who  had  a  round,  white  via^ 

^^»  as  if  all  his  blushes  had  been  drawn  out  of  him  long  ago, 

tterftB         *i^^    '^h'o  had  a  ragged  yellow  head  like  a     worn-out     hearth- 

*  M        R*^^*  ^^^  *^  ^**®  scciety  of  Miss  Rugg,  who  had  little  nankeen 

at  •■         f'^'^*^.  liif©  shirt  buttons,  all     over  her  f«ce,  and  whose  yelk)W 

S  pf|         ^^^^ses  were  rather  scrubby  than  luxuriant,  Mr.     Pancks     had 

"Sxi^ljy  dined  on  Sundays  for  some  yea*p,  aad  haji  twice  a  week 

^^  ^k),  enjoyed  an  evening  oollatioft  oH  *r<(i^  D*itch  ciWese,  and 

J^^^er.**     (Charles  IMckens.)     (a>'.Wh«|.>M>d  of  a  sentence  is 

^^  above?     (b)  Write  it  fn  simple  s«atwo©s. 

(ar)  2.  (b)  7  cred-its. 
'  ^m         n^^  What  thfee  qaantles  of  a  aeBtfiplM|  y^ffi  regara  to  Its  oa^r 
IKal  ^'^mctioD,  are  ewMfatfal  to  a  aroefi  iA|Bi^   WNdbm^  sACk. 

0?  ^m  it)  credits. 

d^%i«  I  ^-10.  Make  an  outUne  and  write  an  essay  of  from  300  to  500 
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words  on  one  of  the  following  topics:  (a)  Recent  progress 
pubHc  education,  (b)  American  control  in  the  Philippln 
(c)  The  necessity  of  a  high  school  in  every  county,  (d)  VH 
otur  schools  most  need.  40  credits 

Geography. 
(From  Red  way '8  Geography.) 

1.  (a)   Name  the  five  zones  and  give  the  width  of  each 
degrees,     (b)  What  is  ^^e  basis  of  this  division  of  the  surf£ 
of  the  globe  into  thtjse  zones?  5  credits  each. 

2.  Starting  from  Cnicago  and  traveling  entirely  by  water, 
what  waters  would  you  sail  in  order  to  reach  Vienna? 

10  credits 

3.  Name  and  locate*  all  the  mountain  systems  cf  North  a 
South  America.  10  credits 

4.  Write  the  names  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  colui 
and  opposite  each  its  capital  and  form  otf  government. 

10  credits 

5.  (a)   Why  are  most  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States 
the  Northeastern  part?     (b)    What  nation  ctontrols  the     Si; 
Canal?    What  waters  does  it  connect?  5  credits  each 

6.  Name  the  seven  great  industries  of  the  world  and  give  i 
rank  of  the  United  States  in  each  of  them.  10  credits 

7.  What  part  of  the  United  States  has  the  least  rainfall,  a 
why?  10  credits 

8.  Name  two  States  of  the  cotton  region;  two  of  the  gra 
Beiction;  two  of  the  manufacturing  section;  two  Florida  coi 
ties  of  the  present  drange  section;  two  of  the    phosphate  a 

1  credit  eiieli 

9.  (a)  Where  would  a  meridian  pafising  through  Key  West 
tersect  South  America?  (b)  Where  would  a  paraHel  of  latitri 
j^ussfng  through  Taliahails^  Intersect  the  Bastem  Heoisphei 

6  credits  eaeb 

10.  Write  about  150  words  on  the  re^^oiurces  and  in4ustrie» 
norida.  10  credits 

United  States  History 

(From  Fields'  U.  S.  Grammar  School  History  and  Florida  H 

tories.) 

1.  Write  about  one  hundred  words  descriptive  of  the  explo 
tions  of  some  Spanish  explorer  in  America.  10  credits 

2.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  first  permanent  s 
tlement  made  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  State 
The  second?    The  third?  10  credits 

3.  Tell  concerning  each  of  the  five  most  important  acqu 
tSons  of  territory  by  the  United  States  the  following:  (a)  Da 
(b)  from  whom  acquired,  (c)  how  acquired,  (d)  price  or  oti 
consideration  of  transfer,  (e)  States  or  territoriefi  since  esU 
lished  In  the  territory  acquired.  10  credits 

4.  Name  four  great  generais  of  the  Civil  War  and  briefly  o 
line  the  bperatlons  of  each.  10  credits 
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5.  What  questions  were  settled  by  the  war  of  1812? 

10  credits. 

6.  Tell  what  Is  meant  by  each  of  the  flcdlowlng  great  issues 
in  American  politics,  and  name  one  of  the  greatest  advocates 
of  each:  (a)  Nuiliflcation,  (b)  Civil  Service  Reform,  (c)  liodd 
Standard,  (d)   Protective  Tariff,   (e)  Abolition. 

2  credits  each. 

7.  Name  the  territory  acquired  by  the  IJDited  States  as  a  r^ 
suit  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  give  the  present  form 
of  government  established  in  each.  10  credits. 

8.  Outline  the  causes  and  namdfche  most  important  battles 
<rf  th^  Seminole  War.  10  credits. 

9.  Give  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  Jack- 
sonville, of  Palatka,  of  Key  West.  10  credits. 

10.  Explain  the  reuation  of  Florida  to  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  in  1876.  10  credits. 

rhysiology 
(Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology.) 

1.  Locate  and  describe  four  k;inds  of  joints  in  the  humaa 
l>ody.  10  credits. 

3.  What  is  a  tendon,  a  ligament,  a  tissue,  a  membrane? 
E  10  credits. 

3.  (a)  How  does  the  blood  get  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins? 
ft)  Prom  the  veins  to  the  arteries?  5  credits  each, 

4.  Describe  the  action  of  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic 
toce,  bile.  10  credits. 

5.  Describe  the  ear,  and  name  the  function  cf  each  part. 

[•  10  credits. 

6.  (a)  J>Tame  the  several  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  (b) 
Name  the  parts  of  each  organ,  (c)  Give  the  functions  of  each 
^^rsan.  10  credits. 

7.  "What  should  be  the  immediate  treatment  (a)  in  case  of  a 
severe  cut  on  the  foot?  (b)  in  case  a  child  has  swallowed  pot- 
wh?  (c)  in  case  of  fainting?  10  credits. 

S'  Explain  the  nature  of  the  stimulation  following  the  use  of 
*icohol,  and  describe  the  causes  and  after  effects  of  this  stiitt- 
^tion.  10  credits. 

9.  What  is  the  best  preventive  of  typhoid  and  similar  fevers? 
How  ar#^alarial  fevers  communicated?  5  credits  each. 

10.  Define  the  following  terms:  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiens^ 
'^Plration,  digestion,  cell  tissues,  sensory  nterves,  lesser  cir- 
^tlon,  lymph,  plasma.  10  credits. 

Theory  and  Practice 
(From  White's  Art  of  Teaching.) 

(10  credits  «ach.) 

^  Name  the  fundamental  ends  of  teaching  and  discuss  tli^ 
*«c«88ity  of  each.. 

2.  Qdve  the  principles  corresponding  to  the  above  fandamsol' 
^  ends,  and  discuss  the  importance  of  each  as  iJie  bCLSis  for  a 
^J^tem  of  teaching. 


8.  Nam^e  and  explalii  oadii  on*  o<  the  trinity  of  teaching  i 
ceases.  '   ^  < 

4.  Name,  define  and  dig€uss  the  special  uses  of  eath  of  tk 
xne^ihiodfl  ef  inetrueCtottk 

5.  Deacrlbe  the  teaeker^s  preparation  which  is  requisite 
stfcceseful  oral  Instractioo. 

6.  Name  three  metboda  ef  calling  on  pupils  la  cloBm,  glr 
the  advantages  of  each  method. 

7.  What  principle  should  guide  in  the  selection  of  read 
matter,  especially  in  the  higher  grades? 

8.  What  rhould  be  the  end  of  eyery  primary  teaching  ezerc 
whicxi  leads  to  any  knorwledjb? 

9.  State  the  two  chief  nnds  to  be  attained  iii  elementary  ] 
gnage  training,  and  the  guiding  principle  w:iich  snould  ondei 
this  %7ork.  '       I 

10.  Outline  briefly  the  work  you  would  do  with  primi. 
classes  in  geOoTaphy. 


FOR  FIRST  GRADE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATI 

Algebra 

^  (From  White's  School  Algebra.) 

10  poasibie  credits  for  each  examplai 

1.  Divide  ix«+/5X— iS  by  ix^+ix+i. 

2.  (a)   Nnme  all  the  circumstaDces  ubder  which  aJ^+b^i  is 
visible  by  a+b  and  p — b.  * 

(b)  TJnder  what  circumstances  is  an — b^^  divisible  by  a* 
and  a — ^b. 

Make  your  answers  complete  and  illustrate  by  exam] 


8.    (a)  Give  all  the  factors  of  8a«  —27b 


e 


'i^ 


(b)  Give  all  the  factors  of  x^+Tx^+Qx^  —  7x— la 

4.  Find  the  highest  common  factor  and  the  least  comn 
multiple  of  x**— 2x8— x^  and  x3+2ji2_|_2x+i.i 

XX  X       ''**" 

5.  Simplify 1 . 

x2— X— 20        x2— 8x+15  x*— 9x+20 

6.  Solve  the  equation:  *    . 

1  1 

—     +     —    =    a, 

X  y  • 

1     -    A   - 

X  y 

7.  A  man  has  two  hoBses,  and  also  a  saddle  wotc^  $10.    If 

puts  the  saddle  on  the  first  horse,  his  value  will  be  double  tl 
of  the  second  horse;  bat»  if  he  puts  the  saddle  on  the  aooe 
horse,  his  value  will  be  $13  less  than  that  of  the  first.  Whal 
iSbB  value  of  each  honi^J 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of 

ix*  +  |x»v  +  fx2  +  Jv^  +  y+i^«. 
X4-2 

9.  Solve:   i/2x+l    =    '  +1 
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lOJc  grain  Off  wheat  produced  50  sound  grains.  Tliese  Main 
Mng  sown  produced  a  crop  of  2500  grains.  Of  how  many 
pains  would  the  sixth  crop  consist,  if  each  yearly  increas;B  wa» 
at  the  same  rate  r 

Physical  Geojcraohy 

(From  Houston's  New  Physical  Geography.) 

1.  Discuss  the  cause  of  the  seasons.  10  credits. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  uses  of  the  atmosphere?  (b)  What  are 
iatrthermal  lines?  (cj  Name  and  define  the  different  kinds  of 
ctouds.  10  credits. 

8.  (a)  What  are  anti-traae  winds?  (b)  What  are  cyclones? 
(c)  What  are  monSoons?  (d)  How  is  twilight  caused?  (e) 
How  is  thunder  caused?  2  credits  each. 

4.  u)  Compare  the  oceans  in  respect  to  size  and  depth,  (b) 
What  are  sub-marine  plateaus?  5  credits  each. 

,  5.  (a)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea?     (b)  What 
ifl  the  cause  of  tides?  5  credits  each. 

,'  6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain  systems  of  eltcfh  of 
the  continents.  10  credits. 

T.  (a)  How  are  earthquakes  caused?  (b)  What  parts  of  the 
earth  are  more  subject  to  volcanoes?  (c)  Locate  a  recent  and 
very  destructive  volcanic  eruption  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

(a),  (b).  4  credits  each:   (c),  2  credits. 

8.  What  relations  exist  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms?    Give  illustration.  10  credits. 

9.  Discuss  the  natural  causes  which  iufiuence  the  distribu- 
^fl  of  plants  and  animals.  10  credits. 

10.  What  physical  cordftions  favor  the  rapid  and  sure  devel- 
opment of  civilizaticn?    WTiere  are  these  ccndiiions  found? 

10  credits. 

Civ!!  fiovernment 
(From  Townsend's  Shorter  Course.) 

(10  credits  each.) 

!•  Name  five  rights  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution 10  every  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

2.  How  and  why  does  the  Constitution  guard  against  the  Sen*- 
*te  of  any  one  i^ongress  being  composed  entirely  of  new  mem- 
bers? 

3.  From  what  sources  does  the  United  States  derive  its  reve- 
res? 

^-  (a)  Give  the  various  methods  of  electing  a  President,  (b) 
^ive  the  titles  of  the  cabinet  officers  in  order  of  their  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency. 

5.  Who  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the*  House  of  Representa- 
*^  of  the  United  States?    Hew  is  he  chosen? 

6.  Define  treason,  tariff,  veto,  export,  habeas  corpus. 

7.  How  are  territories  representee,  in  Congress 

8.  State  all  cne  divisions  of  this  State  for  elective  purposes. 
S-  How  may  money  be  legally  paid  out  of  the  State  Tr«eteury? 
10.  Give  a  list  of  all  the  educational  institutions  supported  by 

^^  State. 
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Arithmetic 

dissolutions  must  be  given;  answers  only  cannot  be  accepted*    M 
of  solution  must  be  counted  m  grading  each  example* 
Note.— 7>«  possible  credits  for  each  eample. 

(From  Milne's  Standard  Arithmetic) 

1.  A  farmer  exchanged  108  bushels  of  com,  worth  65  ce 
bushel,  for  an  equal  number  of  bushels  of  rjre,  worth  76  ce 
bushel,  and  oats,  worth  55  cents  a  busheL  How  many  bv 
of  each  did  he  receive? 

2.  A  cistern,  which  holds  240  gallons,  is  empty.  It  h 
supply  pipe  which  will  fill  it  in  ten  hours,  and  a  discharge 
which  will  empty  it  In  six  hours.  If  the  supply  pipe  has 
running  into  it  for  6  hours,  and  then  both  pipes  are  open< 
what  time  will  it  empty/ 

.   ;        {2\      3i)         8 
3.     Reduce ; (x 1- -Ol  to  a  decimal. 

.    ^         •  Uf        4iJ  9 

4.  There  is  a  wire  fence  inclosing  a  circular  field  80  re 
diameter.  What  will  be  the  area,  in  acres,  of  a  square 
which  the  same  fence  wih  exactly  inclose? 

5.  What  is  t4ie  duty  on  36  pieces  of  Brussels  carpet  of  60 
each,  invoiced  at  45  cents  per  yard,  the  specific  duty    bei 
cents  per  yard,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  35  per  cent? 

6.  What  must  be  paid  for  a  draft  of  $550,  iX  30     days 
change  being  at  %  per  cent,  premium,  and  interest     at 
cent.? 

7.  A  miner  sold  to  a  broker  2  pounds  of  gold  dust  at  $21 
pound  avc^Tdupois,  and  the  broiler  sold  it  at  $16  pet  ( 
Troy.    Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

8.  A  cubical  bin  5  feet  long  will  hoia  100.44     bushels. 
much  will  a  cuoical  bin  20  feet  long  hold? 

9.  If  a  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252.96  gr.,  and  iron  i 
times, as  heavy  as  water,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  a  si 
cannon  ball? 

10.  The  sides  of  a  triangular  lot  are  115%  feet,  128  1-J 
and  134%  feet  long.  How  many  rails  of  the  greatest  lengt 
Bible  will  be  needed  to  fence  it,  the  rails  lapping  six  incl 
each  end,  and  the  fence  to  be  7  rails  high? 

English  Grammar 
(From  Metcalfe  Qrammar.) 

1.  Give  an  exact  definition  of  each  of  the  following  wo 
used  in  grammar:   declension,  comparison,  conjugation, 
tion,  parsing.  2  credits  t 

2.  (a)  Classify  the  following  sentence:  (b)  Make  a  list 
the  clauses,  telling  tlTe  kind  of  eacn  and  what  each  modi 

•  If  thou  are  worn  and  hard  be/set 
W4th  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forget, — 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 
'Thy  heart  from  faintng,  and  thy  soul  from  s' 
Go  to  the  wciods  and  hijls!"      (a)  2,  (b)  8  era 

3.  Parse  in  full  the  ten  words  in  i)liack  in  above  senten< 

1  credit  € 
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4.  Oonstniot  sentenqes  illii«tratiiig  fiwe  different  uses  of  noon 
ciMises,  iiaining  foAd  expUOning  each  use.  10  credits. 

t>.'  "Write  •  t^o  sentences,  one  containing  a  restrictive  clause^ 
the  other  a  non-restrictive  clause.    Explain  the  punctuation. 

10  credits. 

0.  "What  three  parts  of  speech  ara  used  as  connectives?-  Illus- 
trate each  use  by  a  sentenlce.  lu  credits. 

7.  Name  all  three  parts  of  speech,  and  after  each,  in  the  order 
ttsed  in  parsing,  all  the  properties  and  accidents  to  A/hich  each 
Is  subject.  10  credits, 

8.  Diagram  anu  analyze  the  following  sentence:  "Next  to 
the  illusiou  that  money  can  confer  happiness,  .c  the  illusion 
that  the  giving  of  money  is  the  only  form  that  practical  helpful- 
ness can  take."  •  5  credits  each. 

9.  Correct  whatever  is  incorrect  in  tha  following  sentences: 

(a)  These  sort  of  oranges  are  not  as  sweet  a,s  them. 

(b)  Do  set  down  and  reet  yourself, 
(e)  I  have  lain  my  book  on  the  table. 

(d)  He  looks  badly  after  his  attack  of  fever. 

(e)  He  learns  his  pupils  m:«ny  valuable  lessons. 

2  credits  each. 

10.  Give  a  synopsis  of  hear  with  lie  in  all  the  modes,  tenses 
aiui  voices.  ±\)  credits. 

United  Slatss  History 

(From    Field's     U.    S.  Grammar     Scfiooi   History,    and     Florida 

Histories.) 

1-  What  nation  settled  each  of  the  following  colonies,  and 
wliat  was  the  principal  motive  for  the  settlement  in  each  case? 
(a)  Massachusetts,  (b)  New  York,  (c)  Delaware,  (ej  Virginia, 
(n  Georgia,  (g)  Florida,  (h)  Louisiana.  10  credits. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania, 
discussing  the  relations  cf  the  Pennsylvanians  with  the  Indians 
as  compared  with  the  other  colonies.  10  credits. 

3.  Discuss  the  life  and  measures  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  tell- 
^^&  particularly  what  succeeding  generations  owe  to  him. 

10  credits. 
*•  Beginning  witn  the  administration  of  Washington,    state  in 
order  the  most  important  financial  issues  of  the  United  States 
*^  name  the  leadlrg  advocate  and  the  leading    cipponent  of 
each.  10  credits. 

5-  Name  the  decisive  battle  in  each  of  the  following  wars 
!J^  give  ycur  reason  for  your  answer,  (a)  French  and  Indian 
^^i".  (b)  Revolutionary  War.  (c)  War  with  Tripoli,  (d)  Mexican 
^^^.  (e)  C?vil  War.  Spanish-American  War.  10  credits. 

^-  Outline  briefly'  the  several  important  campaigns  of  Gen, 
^rant  in  the  Civil  War  and  tell  what  he  accomplished  by  each. 

10  cre(|(t8. 
7.  Tell  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following:     (a)  Orders 
*J  Council,  (b)  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions,  (c)  ureolt 
^lobilier,  (d)  Spoils  System,  (e)  Alaoama  Claims. 

10  credits. 
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8.  Name  eacb  place  that  has  served  as  the  capital  of  Florldn^ 
giving  the  date  and  occasion  of  such  service.  10  ^radits. 

9.  Discuss  the  circnmstsjioee  of  cbe  rejattons  of  each  ot  Ukm 
following  to  the  history  of  Florida;  two  Fr60ident%  Um  FrtMBi 
of  Naples;  a  renowned  French  soldier  of  the  American  ReyoAtt- 
tion.  10  credfts. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  the  three  most  important  banks  or- 
ganized in  Florida  auring  thei  "thirties,"  and  the  relations  oC 
the  Territory  with  them  at  that  time  and  later. 

10  credits. 


Note;  [The  question  in  orthography,  reading,  composition, 
treography,  physiology,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  are 
th^  9ame  for  first  grade  as  used  for  second  and  .third  grade  certi- 
ficates.] 

■  — • 

Questions  for  State  Certificates. 


NOTICE  TO  EXAMINEES. 

1.  A  fee  of  cne  dollar,  not  returnable,  and  an  ^ndorsoment  of 
good  character,  must  be  handed  the  examiner. 

2.  Use  legal  cap  paper,  pen  and  ink;  number  and  letter  an- 
swers to  correspond  with  questioni;  fasten  together  all  papers 
on  the  same  subject. 

3.  The  whole  examination  must  be  completed  within  one  year^ 
or  no  credit  will  be  allowed  on  any  subject  passed  on    longer 

'than  twelve  months. 


"Too  Ibw  they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars/V-' Young. 


LITERATURE. 

(From  Trimbles'  Short  Course  In  Literature.) 

1.  (a)  Give  the  origin  of  the  English  Language;  (b)  What 
was  the  Anglo-Saxan  Chronicle?  By  whom  was  it  instigated! 
When  discontinued?    What  does  its  close  mark? 

5  credits  each. 

2.  Give  the  noted  events  of  the  "Revival  of  Learning,"  witl 
approximate  dates,  (b)  Name  the  principal  literary  produc 
tlons  of  the  period  with  their  authors,  and  tell  the  tragic  enc 
of  one  of  these  anthers.  3  credits  each. 

8.  (a)  Name  three  distinct  classes  or  periods  in  Milton's  pro 
ductions,  his  aim  and  masterpiece  of  each,  (b)  Name  the  an 
thor  and  the  object  of  "Hudibras."  (c)  Couple  the  names  o 
the  principal  theologians  of  that  age  with  their  principal  works 

3  1-3  credits  each. 

4.  (a)  Give  the  names  of  four  of  the  most  vigorous  pros 
.writers  and  three  leading  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  with  th 
titles  of  the  best  productions  of  each,  (b)  What  two  reigns  em 
braced  in  this  age?  (a)   7;    (b),  3  credits. 

5.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  two  writers  who  gave  nam^ 
to  the  age  1800-1832.  5  credits  each. 


IdS 

6.  (a)  Name  the  'lAke  Poets"  and  tell    why  they  were 
caned,    (b)  Write  briefly  of  the  most  brilliant  prose  writers  at 
^^^e^  6  credits  ea(Bh. 

T.  (a)  What  dates  embrace  the  Victorian  Age?  (b)  Of  this 
age,  name  three  each  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  novelists, 
philosophers,  (or  writers  on  science),  historians. 

(a)  2,  (b)  2  credits. 

8.  (a)  In  what  respects  does  American  literature  differ  from 
tliat  of'  any  otuer  nation?  (b)  Name  as  many  writers  a^  you 
can  of  "Colonial  Period/*  couplin(g  with  ^ach  the  titles  and 
(Aaracter  of  some  of  his  productions.  5  credits  each. 

S.  (a)  Name  the  principal  writers  of  the  "Irving  Age."  (b) 
Write  a  brief  sketch  of  two  of  them. 

(a)  2;   (b)  4  credits  each. 

10.  Name  the  author  an<i  quote  from  sufficiently  to  show  that 
7tm  have  read  each  of  the  following:  Evangeline,  Thanatopsis, 
•now-Bound,  The  One-Hoss  Shay,  Shsridlan's  Ride,  The  Twles- 
^jold  Tales,  Biglow  Papers,  The  National  Ode,  The  Proud  Miss 
MacBride,  Each  and  All.  1  credit  each. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(From  Halleck's  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture.) 

!•  Discuss  the  nervous  system,  shoving  its  functions  asd 
*««!lfr  importance,  also  the  relation  between  age  and  brahi 
flrowth.  10  credits. 

2'  (a)  Define  consciousness,  and  illustrate  with  a  digaram  a 
"Jfeefold  classification  of  the  functions  of  the  minu.  (b)  Tell 
what  attention  is,  and  give  some  of  its  most  important  laws. 

5  credits  each. 

^'  State  the  functions  of  perception,  and  tell  how  it  may  be 
cultivated.  10  credits. 

^  Shiow  the  relation  of  memory  to  perception,  and  give  the 
mfferent  kinds  of  memory.  16  credits. 

^'  Tell  briefly  ten  ways  of  cultivating  memory,  anid  givereni- 
•**i«8  for  mind  wandering.  10  credits. 

^'  (a)  What  is  thought?  (b)  Give  the  various  steps  leading 
^  *  finished  product  of  thought.  5  credits  each. 

7.  t>igcuss  briefly  five  rules  or  ways  of  cultivating  thought, 
^^  tile  time  for  thought  cultural.  10  credits. 

^'  (a.)  Distinguish  between  sensation  and  feeling;  between 
•'"otion  and  feeling,     (b)   Classify  the  emotions. 

5  credits  each. 
^-  r>efine  will;   show  its  different  types  and    differentiate    it 
"*^^  other  mental  powers.  .  1^  credits. 

^^-    Ca)  Discuss  five  ways  or  means  of  cultivating  the     will. 
(1>)  Explain  its  influence  in  the  development  of  character. 

5  credits  each. 

RHETORIC. 

(From   wmiams'  Composition  and   Rhetoric.) 

^-  t>efine  and  illustrate  each  of  six  kinds  of  sentences  accord: 
^8  to  rhetorical  classification.  10  credits. 
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2.  Define  style,  discuss  ilk  importance  and  the  means  of  J 
talniii^  a  ^ood  style.  10  credits* 

^.  Name  ana  aefine  each  of  the  divisions  of  dictron,  and  gl' 
the  rul€8  for  attaining  rhetorical  purity.  10  credits* 

4.  Define  and  give  rules  for  promoting  or  attaining  each 
sentences;    clearness,   strength,   unity,   elegance. 

10  credits. 

5.  State  the  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  the  co 
struction  of  paragraph^  10  credits. 

6.  Give  and  illustrate  four  ways  of  attaining  variety  of  e 
pression.  10  credits. 

7.  Construct  sentences  illustrating  ten  figures  of  speech,  u 
derscoring  and  namiDg  each  figure.    •  1  credit  each. 

8.  Explain  and   distinguish   between  the   rhetorical   values 
simile,   metaphor,  allegory,   personification,   metonymy. 

2  credits  each. 

9.  (a)  Arrange  into  three  classes  the  qualities  of  style;  ( 
define  perspicuity  and  tell  the  ways  of  attaining  it. 

5  credits  each. 

10.  Name  five  kinds  of  prose  composition,  and  point  out  t 
distinguishing  cnaracteristics  of  each  kind. 

2  credits  each. 

GcOMLTRY. 

From  White's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

1.  Define  plane,  plane  figure,  plane  geometry,  geometri* 
magnitude,  proposition,  theroem,  problem,  corollary,  postula 
scholium.  2  credits  each 

2.  (a)  Draw,  name,  and  tell  the  distinctive  features  of  ea 
kind  of  triangle;   (b)  each  kind  of  Quadrilateral. 

j-0  credits  each 

3.  Prove:     Tne  sum  of  the     squares  of  any  two     sides  of 
triangle  is  equivaleint  to  twice  the  square  of  the  median  to  1 
third  side  plus  twice  the  square  of  half  this  side. 

20  credits 

4.  Prove:     A  circumference  can  be  divided  into  5,  10,  20,. 
equal  arcs.  20  credits 

5.  Prove:  A  triangular  pyramid  is  one  third  of  a  triangu 
prism  having  the  same  base  and  altitude. 

20  credit! 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

^From   Wentworth's   Plane  Trigonometry. 
1.  (a)  Deuj:i3  tue  trigonometric  ratios,     (b)   Find  the     ra1 
for  angles  30  degrees  and  45  degrees,     (c)  How  may  the  ti 
onometric  function  oi  an  angle  60  aegrees  be    found    from 
angle  of  30  degrees?  (a)  8;   (b)  8;   ic)  4  creditt 

2.     Derive  these  formulae: 

(a)  sin  (x-f  y)=8in  x  cos  y+cos  x  sin  y. 
(by cos  (x+y)=co8  X  cos  y— sin  x  sin  y, 
(c)  tan  (x+y)=tan  x+tan  y . 

1 — tan  X  tan  y. 

6  2-8  credits  eft^ 
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3.  (a)  Pfove  that  the  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to  each  other 
the  sides  of  the  opposite  angles. 

Cb)  Prove  that  the  square  of  any  side  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  ol  the  other  two  sides,  diminished  by 
tvirice  the  product  of  the  two  sides  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of 
their  included  angle.  10  credits  eaeh. 

4.  The  angle  of  elevation  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  wall  of  tk 
to^wer  is  2u  degrees  10.4  min.,  and  tl"e  angle  of  depression  to 
■^e  bottom  is  10  degrees  11.6  min.,  the  horizontal  distance  from 
ttie  observer  to  the  wall  being  250  feet.  Find  the  height  of  the 
^^all.  20  credits. 

5.  Solve  either  one:  (a)  A  ship  n  is  12  mlies  S.  45  degrees 
"^"est  of  a  light  house  A  and  sails  b.  50  degrees  east  to  C,  a  dte- 
t^nce  of  15  miles.    Find  its  distance  from  the  light  house. 

(b)  A  tower  160.43  feet  high  ?.s  situatod  at  the  top  of  a  hill; 

^OO  feet  down  tne  hill  the  angle  between  the  surface  of  the  hill 
a  line  to  the  top  of  the  tower  is  8  degrees  40.4  min.  Find 
distance  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  the  inclination  of  the 

^TToiind  to  a  horizontal  plane.  20  credits. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

(From  Myers'  General   History.) 

X.  Give  the  chief  families  and  peopleis  of  the  Turanian     and 
^^ticasian  races.  10  credits. 

3.  Discuss  the    education,  the     religious,  and  the     non-Inter- 

rse  policy  of  China.  10  credits. 

S.  Relate  the  career  of  Darius  f.  10  credits. 

•  Write  of  the  social  position  of  woman  and  of    slavery  in 
lent  Greece^  10  credits. 

9«  Tell  what  led  the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  Britain,  and  sk^telk 

sabfiequent  history*  i^  crsdfti* 

tt.  Oiye  tne  .crlgin^  the    teachings,  and    the    advantages    of 
^imslklcism  .  10  credits. 

7.  Write  the  origin,  the  ceremonies,  and  the     influence    oC 

iralry.  10  credits. 

%«  Give  an  account  of  the  Massacre    of    St.     Bartholomew's 
itv.  10  crsdJts. 

^^  ^.  Relate  briefly  the  history  of  England  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
^*"oinwell.  10  credits. 

XO.  State  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the    Franco-Prussi^un 

10  credits. 


ZOOLOGY. 

(From  .-'s.ckard's  Briefer  Course  Zoology.) 

X.«  Write  the  fall  zoological  classification  of  an  Angora  cat. 

10  credits. 
^,  Write  the  names  of  the  eight  branches  ot  the  animal  klnf- 
^oxjx  and  name  an  animal  belonginL'  to  each. 

10  credlta* 
8.  Describe.some  infusorian,  and  tell  hov  the  vital  processes 
^*10  reproduction  are  effected.  10  credits. 
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4.  Give  the  general  character  of  tome  porifera,  and  tell 
It  grows.  10  cred 

5.  Classify  coral  polyps  and  tell  how  they  grow.    10  credi 

6.  Give  the  classification  of  common  earth-worms,  and  te 
their  reproduction,  some  of  their  habits  and  benefits. 

10  credi 

7.  Name  some  well  known  moiiusca,  give  its  full  zoolc 
classification,  and  describe  its  anatomy.  10  credi 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  somQ  typical   insect  which 
have  dissected.  10  cred 

9.  Trace  the  derelopment  of  the  respiratory  proceiss  thrc 
the  eight  branches  of  animals.  10  credi 

10.  Give  the  classes  of  vertebrates  and  thedr     distinguis 
■characteristics.  '10  credi 

BOTAWY. 

(From  Gray's  Field,  Forest  and  Garden.) 

1.  Give  tricj  basis  for  the  classification  of  plants. 

10  credi 

2.  Name  all  the  parts  of  a  flax  plant  in  the  order  of  the! 
velopmect,  from  germination  to  tiuitage.  10  credi 

3.  Cl?.ssify  leaves  as  to  venation,  shape,  and  margin; 
trate  each  with  a  drawing.  10  credi 

4.  Describe  thre.  distinct  classes  of  buds.  10  credi 

5.  Give  tiie  botanical  classification  erf  an  orange,  a  peac 
strawberry,  an  Irish  pc<taio,  a  pineapple.  2  credits  ea 

6.  Describe  the  special  function  of  each  of  the  loUowing 
of  roots  and  name  a  plant  having  eacht     Tap,     multiple 
mary,   secondary,  fibrous,  fleshy,   napiform,   fusiform,     fasi 
aerial,  root-hairs.  1  credit  ea 

7.  Describe  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  flowers  of  p 
are  fertilized.  10  credi 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  applied  to  stems:  He 
ecus,  diffuse,  decumbent,  acsurgent,  culm,  caudex,  stolon,  o 
rootstock,  arboreous.  1  credit  e 

9.  Give  complete     classification  of     each  of     the     foil 
plants:     Onion,  apple,  watermelon,  plum,  walnut. 

2  credits 

10.  Write  an  essay  of  100  words  or  more  descriptive  of 

10  cred 

PHYSICS. 

(From  Avery's   Elementary  Physics.) 
1.  Give  the  three  laws^of  falling  bodUis.  10  oradll 


jngi. 


2.  A  atone  is  tlffown  horizontally  from  the  top  of  a  t^:^^  ^^ 
257.28  fe#t  high,  with  a  velocity  of  6*  f«et  a    second.    Ho¥^^ 
from  the  fbwer  will  it  strike  the  ground.  10  crcdl 

3.  (a)  Give  the  two  laws  of  simple  machines,     (b)  In  ono 
of  a  fal£fisi  balance,  a  ball  of  butter  irelsha  1    R).  9  oe;    Ul 
oihi&P  2  lb.  4  oz.    Jtod  th«  true  weight.  . 

5  credits 


j>*«i 
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4.  (a)   Explain    atmospheric     pressure  and  the  uses  of    the 
i-ometer.     (b)  What  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  air  In    a 

ZO  by  20  by  10  fe^t?  5  credits  each. 

5.  Define  sound,  explain  its  media,  and  tell  how  it  is    propa- 
fc"ted.  10  credita- 

6.  (a)  £3xplain  fully  how  Telocity  of  sound  depends    upon  the 
»und  medium,     (b)  Illustrate  the  meaning  of    reflection     and 

■'^Traction  of  sound.  5  credits  each. 

v.  (a)  Explain  the  terms;  tempeiratupe,  absolute  zero,  con- 
duictivity  of  fluids,  vaporization,  latent  heat,  (b)  Cbange  Cen- 
'USYade  S7  oegareos  to  Fahr.  5  credits  each. 

8.  (a)  Explain  reflection  of  radiant  energy  and  giye  the  law. 
<!>>    Illustrate  the  meaning  of  refraction  of  radiant  energy  and 
:e  the  laws.  5  credits  each. 

.  (a)  Give  the  two  kinds  of  electricity,  and     teil  how    you 
ect  each,     (o)  Define  volt,  ampere,  joulei,  and  watt,     (c)  De- 
i^lbe  the  voltaic  cell.  3  1-3  credits  each. 

XO.  (a)  Give  t}ie  three  laws  of  magnetic  poles,  (b)     Describe 
t>x-iefiy  the  dynamo.  5  credits  each. 

LATIN. 

X.  Translate  into  good  English — net  too  liberal: 

'EjO  concilio  dimisso  idem  principes  civi.tatum,  qui  ante  fuerant, 

Caesarem  reverterunt  petieruntque,  uti  sibi     screto  de  sua 

miumque  salute  cum  eo  agere  llceret.    Ea  re  impetrata  sese 

nes  flentes  Caesari  ad  pedes  prolecerunt:     Non  minus  se  id 

contendere  et  laborare,  ne  ea,  quae     dixissent,     enuntiarentur, 

ciu-am  uti  ea,  quae  vellent,     impetrarent,     propterea     fluod,     si 

oriLiintiatum  esset,  summum  in  cruciatum  se  ventures  viderent. 

I3e  Bello  GalUco,  Lib.  I,  Cap.  XXXI.  10  credits. 

2.  Tell  which  of  the  above  is  indirect  discourse,  and  explain 
"thie  grammatical  difference  between  it  and  direct  discourse. 

5  credits. 
3.  Write  the  principal  parts,  in  the  voice  in  which  each  word 
Is  used,  of  the  first  ten  verbs  (including  parti<iiples),  and  tell  of 
each  its  voice,  mood,  tense,  person  and  number,"  also  the  gender 
and  case  of  participles.  1  credit  each. 

4.  Give  the  reason  for  the  use  of  each  subjunctive  and  Infini- 
tive In  above  selection,  and  the  word  requiring  or  controlling  it. 

10  credits. 
S*  I^ecline  eo,  re,  pedes,  cruciatum,  ventures. 

^  credit  each. 
6.  Give  three  English  words  derived  from  each  of  the  follow- 
^>  "vvriting  before  each  word  the  dfton  from  which  formed;  as 
from   viderent  supine  stem  vis — comes  vision;   dimisso,  revertv> 
,f^|        ^nt,     #petlerunt,     agersv     pi*oleceriivit,     contendere,     dixissent, 
m        •""ntlarentur,  vellent,  venturos.  1  credit  each. 

tm  7.  Tell  the  Mnd  of  verb  each  is,  and  write    through  ail  the 

fm        S??^®  ^^^  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  in  same  person  and  num- 
T  Q  ^«edl  a^ve,  a  synopsis  of  llceret  and  vellenL 

iioi,   ^«^e  aa  Ipterllntar  translation  ♦  Into  good  idiomatic  Hng- 
•^^  o^  the  following: 


ts 
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Hie  Priamus,  quanquam  in  media  iam  morto  tenetor, 
Non  tamen  abstiniiit,  nee  yoei  iraque  peperOkt; 
At  tibi  proscelere,  exelamat,  pro  talibus  ausis, 
Di,  si  qua  es*.  eaelo  pietas,  quae  talia  euret, 
Persolyant  grates  dignas  et  praemia  reddant 
Debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  cernere  letum 
Fecisti  et  pairios  foedasti  funere  vultus. 
At  non  ille,  Si*tum  quo  te  mentiris,  Achilles 
Talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo;  sed  iura  fidemque 
Supplicis  erubuit,  corpusque  exsangue  sepulcro 
Reddidit  Hectoreum,  meque  in  mea  regna  remisit. 

Vergilii  Aeneidos,  Lib.  II,  Lines  533-54J.      20  crejdite. 

9.  Parse,  giving  all  the  properties  and  the  syntax,  of  each  of 
the  following  words  used  above:  Voci,  tibi,  curet,  debita,  nati, 
foedasti,  funere,  satum,  quo,  sepukro. 

1  credit  each. 

10.  Translate  into  Litin: 

(a)  The  embassadors  left  their  homes  with  the  design  of 
asking  Caesar  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  council  of  ah  the  states  of 
Gaul. 

(b)  There  were  two  parties  in  Gaul  that  contended  for  the 
mastery,  one  of  which  invited  the  Germans  to  cross  th^  Rhine. 

5  credits  each. 
♦  Ani  Interlinear  translation  is  that  in  which  the  Latin,  reiar- 
langed,  is  written  In  line  above  and  the  equivalent  EUigUsh  in 
proper  order  in  line  below,  both  so  spaed  as  to    show  the  force 
and  meaning  m  English  of  each  Latin  word. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


STATE  SCHOOLS, 


,,  ^^^le  all  the  Educational  Institutions  maintained  by 

^^  Staltto  have  been  vteited  by  me  dmriirig  the  biennium  it 

^^  been  imx)as8sdble,for  me  to  do(  jthils  ais  o'ften  or  to  in- 

f^'^t  them  a»  thoroughly  afi  is  probably  contemplated)  in 

Jt^  "Statutes.  However,  I  have  been  able  to  keep  in  close 

^uch  with  all  the^e  ischools,  and  my  observation  enables 

^^  to  rlelpoirt  that  their  management,  in'  geneipal,  has  been 

i^^ellent  and  that  all  has  been  accomplished  that  couild 

^^  expected  undier  fhe  circumstances. 

^,^^lie  improvement  in  plant  and  equipment  since  the  last 

^^X^ort  h&fi  been  coDsiderably  g?peater  than  in  anj  foruMep 

^^^^^nium.    Most  of  these  improvements  have    been    the 

J?^^^'lt  of  the  liberal  appropriations  made  at  the  last  ses- 

r^^xi  of  thie  Legialaltiure,  and  it  is  with  pleaisunei  that  I  am 

'^I-e  to  repoirit  thiat  I  belSeve  all  expenditures  have  been 

^^^de  as  wisely  as  was  x>oMibl)e. 

In  attendance,,  flie  progress  of  most  of  the  schools  is 
^'^rked.  The  general  character  of  the  in'struction  hab  dm- 
^^o-ved  with  improved  oondHtdona,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
''^^^fulness  of  these  institutions  was  never  brighter. 

I  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  expresseldl  in  previous  Pft- 
^'^^xrts,  that  Flori'da  is,  in  a  measure,  dissipating  her  re- 
!^T:nrce8  in  too  many  schools  endeavoring  to  do  practically 
^^  same  kind  of  work.  As  the  State  develops  and  the 
^l^O-raoter  of  the  education  in  each  of  these  schools  ap- 
-^^otachesi  that  of  mosrt:  the  progrelgsive  institotions  else- 
*^l^ere,  the  continuous  incrfeiase  df  expenditure  for  each 
^^ist  be  expected  and  provided  for.  The  only  altema- 
^i^^^e^ — ^that  tliese  schools  should  drag  along  doing  inferior 
^^'Ciciajtiona.l  work  becau'se  of  insufficiient  support — I  do 
^o<t:  anticiipate 

1 1  is  no  reflection  upon  the  management  of  itihese  schoola 

^^^tthey  sh.ould  be  doing  preparatory  work  to  a  larga 

^^tent.    It  is  a  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  an 

^^f^ortunlate  condition.    If  other  agencies  were  properly 

^tt:ing  and  directing  to  theim  a  sufficient  supply  of  well 

^^adned  youth,  .p(repared  to  take  up,  wHthout  readjustment 
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and  long  preparatory  training,  the  class  of  study  thi 
fichools  were  intended  to  afford,  they  would  be  enabletd 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  higher  grade  insstruct" 
and  wou*ldl  then  compare  creditably  with  schools  of  si 
lar  equipnuent  and  income  anywhere. 

The  neoessity  for  this  relief  is  sihown  by  the  follow 
table  showing  the  classification  of  students  during 
pasltiyear: 

ENROLMENT  IN  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

Regular.     Trregix 

Florida  State   College 53  2 

East  Florida  Seminary ^52 

Florida  Agriculturai   College 61  L 

Soi.  Florida  Military  &  Ed.  Institute,    ♦*51 


iJU 


Total  as  Beponfied 217  3 

•Irregulars  not  given.     **Includes.  total  enrollments 

ENROLLED    IN    NORMAL    CLASSES. 

(Including  academic  work  of  high  school  grade  or  low 

Reguilar.    Spring  Te 

Florda  State  College 22  65 

Ea^t  Florida  Seminary 55 

State  Normal  School Ill  8 

Statia  Nonnal    &    Ind.    School 

(Colored)    47  26 

St.  Petersburg  Normal    &    Ind. 

School 12 

Total  as  Reported 192  154 

ENROLLED  IN  PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

(High  School  in  grade  or  lower.) 

Florida  State  College 

East  Florida  Seminary 

Florida  Agricultural  Collegei 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  (Colored)..*.. 

Total, 

Whole  numl>er  enrolled, ^ 
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It  \^ill  then  be  seen  that  of  the  1106  j^tiidents  enrolled 
in  the  7  6tetie*  InstitiiHons  less  thj^i  one-fifth  are  classified 
a»  regular  college  students.     If  a     uniform     gradation 
vere  adopted,  excluding  all  instruction  not     above  the 
^J       ttsnal  twelfth  grade,  or  fourt*h  hig^h-school  grade,  it  1« 

>  j^l       probable  that  this  number  would  be  reduced  at  least  one- 
ilalf.  The  192  regular  students  pursuing  regular  normal 
courses  are  doubtless  the  most  profitable  to  the  State,  but 
'^ir  inltsruotion  consists  of  five  parts  ordimar.y  high 
*ch.0K>r  injstructioni  to  one  part  normal.   With  proper  aca- 
demic training  furnished  by  the  counticiSi,  a  much  suiperior 
^rmal  traindng  could  be  given  with  less  t'han  half  the 
^^ne  and  coert  now  required.  It  is  due  to  theise  ioistitutionb 
^^'at  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  thiem  of  the  burden  of  more 
*J^^ji  50  per  cent'of  ppeparatory  work,  so  that  thiej  nmy 
^^  able  to  devote  their  energies  to  their  proper  sphere. 
^^iv>vision    should   alieo    be    made  to  avoid    competition 
^^tii^ong  them  or  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  definite  work 
^^'<?jh  Is  exx)ec{ted  to  p^form.    The  short  normal  courses 
ouiM'  be  ea^edaily  prpvid^d  for,  iso  as  ncit  to  overburden 
o  instruction  during  the  Spring  months ; 
The  foregoing  renmrks  apply  to  conditions  which  affect 
'^1_  the  inetitutions.   They  will  now  be  considered  indi- 
ually 


^he  Florida  State  College.— The  Legislature  of  1901 
^?;^I>ropria;ted  for  \tM&  institution    (then  known  as  the 
Florida  Seminary)  <t5,000  for  each  year  for  current 
mse^;  <tl5,000  for  building  dormitories,  and  |1,500  for 
^^^tHjer  specified  improvements.  That  the  amounts  were  ex- 
^^rided  to  good  advtotage  fs  shown  by  thle  two  hand- 
le dormitories  and  numerous  minor  improvemenjts.  No 
tement  oif  financial  conditions  has  been  submitted  in 
^^^^^^ponsie  to  my  request  and  hence  I  am  not  able  to  tran«^ 
^^'it:  same. 

The  growth  of  this  school  has  been  quite  remarkabble. 

"^^om  177  pupils  enrolled  in  lOO-O,  the  attendanoie  has 

^^^^»en  to  252  in  1902,  with  every  probability  of  800  or 

^^^^OTe  in  1903,  which  appears  to  clearly  demonstrate  the 

^^^^^^Tredtness:  of  my  repeiated  assertioriis  that  the  erectibn 

^^  dormitories  wou'ld  be  the  surest  means  df  making  this 

^ore  than  a  local  school. 

While  the  Boardis  of  Trustees  will  make  kno\\Ti  their 
^|1       J^Wdla  in  detail,  it  is  self-evident  that  increased  facilities 
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for  olasis  room  purposes  are  an  imperative  necessity.  A 
large  brick  structure  containing  a  chapel  hall  and  new 
class  rooms  should  be  erected  at  once.  The  new  dormi- 
tories, while  commodious  and  well  arranged,  are  alreadjr 
Ailed  and  increased  dormitory  room  will  soon  be  neieded. 

The  East  Florida  Seminary,  received  from  appropria? 
tions  by  the  last  Legislature  $20,000.  Of  this  aonouuit 
f  13,500  was  for  current  expensias,  foOO  for  repaii-s,  $1000 
for  library  and  piano.  The  remaining  $5,000  was  appro- 
priated for  a  girFs  d'ormlitory,  which  has  been  seoured  b> 
the  purchase,  remodelling  and  connecting  of  two  resi- 
tcbemces 

The  attendance  at  thiis  school  to  January,  1903  is  re- 
ported larger  than  ever  before  at  the  time  of  year.  The 
faculty  has  been  incneased  and  the  equipment  consider- 
ably improved.  There  is  every  indicaltSon  that  the  money 
has  been  wisely  exi)ended.  The  greatly  decreased  income 
resulting  from  the  refunding  of  Seminary  Bonds  at  on« 
half  the  former  ipjtepeifiit,  will  nmbe  a  continuatlor.  of 
liberal  appropriation  for  maintenance  necessary. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
received'  from  the  appropriations  of  the  la^t  Legislature, 
f 5,OK)0  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness,  $5,000  for  re- 
pairs and  iraprovemerits,  $50,000  for  new  buildings,  cud 
$5,000  for  a  veterinary  department;  also  $10,000  for  a 
modlel  farm,  etc.,  and  $5,000  for  farmers'  insrtitubes,  a 
total  of  $80,000.  No  finp,ncial  statement  has  beea  fur- 
nished me  from  the  school  in  response  to  my  request  and, 
ajs  with  the  State  College,  the  Stalte  Department  has  no 
record  of  the  operations  of  this  institution.  The  hand- 
some ScJence  Hall  shown  on  another  page  wais  ereet»d 
with  the  money  appropriated  and  is  the  handsomest 
soh-ool  building  in  the  State.  Through  private  generosity 
a  splendid  gymnasium,  so  flar  as  I  know  the  best  in  the 
South,  has  also  been  oonistructed. 

The  normal  feature  has  wisely  been  discontinued  and 
It  lie  attention  of  the  College  given  more  exclusively  Ho 
its  special  work.  Despi'^^;  the  closing  of  fthe  Normal  de- 
partment there  was  a  small  increase  !n  the  attendance 
as  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  report. 

The  Trustees  will  make  known  specifically  their  wants 
for  the  riext  bi-ennium,  and  as  itlhey  are  so  much  bettor 
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prepared  to  do  this  than  I  am — Shaving  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  1(38  management, — it  is  not  deemed  wise  to 
make  i^xecific  en^gestions.  While  this  institution,  like  the 
two  preceding,  is  suffering  from  the  reduction  of  intermt 
on  invested  ftmds,  the  fact  that  much  the  larger  part  of 
its  ineome  is  from  ^e  U.  S.  Government  rencfcirB  this  re- 
duction less  serioua  in  the  caisie  of  the  Agricultuiral  Col- 
lege than  the  others;. 

Tlie  State  Normal  School  has  shown  a  constant  growth, 
though  as  its  function  is  exclusively  Khat  of  training 
teaiohers,  its  enrolment  dfo>es  not  and  is  not  expected  to 
equal  that  of  the  colleges  for  general  edu'cati'on.  As  yet 
but  a  small  peo-cenltage  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  are 
brought  within  its  direct  influen«ce  and  every  assdstanoe 
should  be  afforded  by  the  Legislature  to  bring  its  benefits 
to  a)si  many  as  possible. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the*  last  session  61  Itlhie 
Ijegislature  were  as  follows : — for  current  expen^^  J7000 
for  each  year:  for  water  plant  and  mwer  $1500,  for  li- 
brtary  f500;   for  buJldang  laboratory   and    gymna^ljum 
4(1000 ;  for  building  model  school  $600 ;  for  enlarging  girls' 
dormitory  ?750;  for  furnishing  dormitory  $360;  foo*  pur- 
chase of  spring  for  water  supply,  $200 ;  for  sehclarships, 
fi4500  for  each  y?ear.    Considering  that  o/njly  $1,600  was 
approprial^ed  for  two  new  buildings,  $750  for  iraprovftog 
the  present  dormitory,  and  only  $1,500  for  the  erecrtdon 
of  a  water  plant  and  sewer,  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
pJishled.   None  of  the  appropriations  were  sufficient  for 
the  purposiesi  specified,  but  by  combining  contracts  aniij 
ineeltlng  part  of  the  cost  from  the  current  expense  fund 
every  improvement  indicated  by  the  appropriations  has 
been  accomplished.   Two  town  lots,  which  included  part 
of  the  campu8(,  have  been  purchased,  and  many  minor  im- 
I)(rovements  made.   All  tbei  buildiri|2rs  have  recently  been 
insured  and  the  premiums  paid  for  three  years,  in  advance. 
When  it  is  remembered,  also  thalii  this  sdhooil  hlas  had  nio 
inioome  e:icept  the  $7,000  annual  approorfetion,  the  un- 
tnual  improvemenits  made  and  the  maintenteince  of  all 
regular  expenises  for  faculty  anidi  incidfentall®,  attest  be- 
you'd  question  Ithat  the  mon^y  has  been  judiciously  and 
economl(^lly  expended.    The  neoesaray   expenses  may 
make  a  smaJl  deficit  unavoidable,  but  it  will  be  so  trivial 
im  amoctnit  as  to  cause  no  complaint. 
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Appropriatdon®  are  imperatively  necelasary  for  the  next 
bi-enaium  for  the  following  purposes; 

The  land  lying  in  front  of  Jtihe  school  should  be  secutred 
at  once  while  it  is  attainable  at  a  reasonable  price.  |1500 
will  puroliase  it.  , 

A  dormitory  for  young  meoi  should  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  not  lesis  than  f  5000. 

The  Annual  appropriation  of  $4500  for  one  scholaraihlip 
from  each  oounity  should  by  all  means  be  contii^ued.  No 
ofther  appropriation  can  so  truly  be  considieired  an  inivest- 
mient  as  that  which  prepares  good  teachers  for  every  part 
of  the  State. 

An  appropriation  \should  be  madle  for  the  eredtion  of  a 
suitabl-e  building  and  the  employment  'df  two  or  thiree 
ii]i5?tnietntP3  to  mai  tain  departanents  of  manual  training, 
handieralltis,  domestic  science,  drawing,  nature  study,  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  etc.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason- 
able doubt  but  that  a  teiacher,  to  meet  the  needs  of  raodem 
soh-oolsi — particularly  rural  the  schoolis — sihould  have 
preparaition  in  all  !t)hese  lines. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  current  expenses  should  be 
made. 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  omit  any  of  ^e  appropria- 
tions suggested.  We  ari?  able  to  maintain  a  good  Normal 
Sohjool  and  shouM  not  h.esitate  to  put  ^tMa  imstitution  in 
a  pos;i(tion  to  fit  its  pupils  for  the  best  gradie  of  pnblto 
school  ir,strti'ction,  in  accordance  with  (the  progressive 
standards  of  modem  times 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Seliool,  for  oolored 
students,  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  Morrill  Bill  Funtd 
appropriated  by  H'he  United  States  Government  and  by 
fttate  appropriailoo.  It  fills  for  thie  colored  race  the 
double  functions  performed  for  the  whites  by  fhe  State 
Agricultural  Ck)llege  and  the  State  Normal  School. 

At  the  lasit  legislative  session  $8000  was-  apniropriated. 
f  1025  was  immediately  recouped  to  the  Morrill  Fund  Hot 
money  previously  used  for  purposes  nort:  allowed  by  thie 
U.  S.  Governmenlt.  $251  was  uised  in  the  oompletiioin  of 
the  dairy  building,  a  barm  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  aboot 
$1000,  adioiming  property  which  it  was  considered  impai> 
tant  should  not  pass  into  otiher  hands  was  purchased  for 
$1750,  and  a  second  boys'  dormitory  was  constructed'  for 
$2000.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  was  expended 
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for  sundry  improvements  aud  repairls,  mostly  of  a  per- 
manenlit  nature. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  present  management, 
$757.98,  wa«  realized  from  sundry  sales  of  farm  produote, 
etc  This  was  paid  in,to  a  contingen:t  fund  and  used  for 
espemsee  of  the  school.  An  old  and  nearly  worthless  bam 
was  bumeldl  and  the  insurance,  amounting  to  f242.82, 
mostly  on  thie  conjtents,  was  paid  on  curpent  expensg«is,  etc. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  been  greatly  srtirengtb- 
ened  by  the  omission  of  all  Greek  and  much  of  the  Latin 
and  the  introduction  of  some  sixteen  industrial  courses 
(up  to  1903.)  The  course  is  now  eminently  practical. 
Although  a  lai^  nnmber  of  local  pupils  in  low  grade 
preparatory  classes  have  been  excluded  and  rdtnmed  to 
tlnQ  couilty  school,  the  attendanoe  is  about  as  large  as 
ever  before.  The  number  of  boarding  students  was  never 
half  so  large.  Although  a  sixteen-room  dormitory  hals 
l>een  added  to  the  fadlities^  the  boardtng  capacitty  is 
<5i^owded.  Of  178  students  enrolled  to  February  1903,  only 
37  are  from  Leon  County.  Twenty  eight  counties  are  rep- 
^"•Qsented,  only  7  having  as  few  as  or^a  student,  others 
tave  from  two  Itio  22  students.  It  is  by  far  thie  m'ost  thor- 
^^hly  representative  enrolment  ever  recorded  in  a 
State  School. 

The  school  is  in  im;m)ediate  n/fied  of  a  good  academic 
■^"iiilding  to  take  the  place  of  the  present,  old  residence 
"^^^weidi  for  the  purpose.  As  the  State  has  little  more  than 
S'xoiinds  and  budldings  and  their  maintenance  to  provide 
^<^p,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  an  appropriation  of 
^25,000  floir  this  building.  Provision  should  also  be  made 
^•or  more  sthop  room  and  facilities  for  industrial  training. 

.The  South  Florida  Military  cmd  Educational  Institw- 
*io»  reoeivodi  $6000  from  the  last  session  for  purdhasiei  of 
gponnds  and  buildings,  all  of  which  was  used  for  that 
Purpose,  $2264.87  was  expended  for  erecting  a    Superin- 
"tendent's  residlefnce,  enlarging  and  repairing  barracks, 
etc.  11528.93  wais  expended  for  a  heating  plant.  Of  these 
amounts  |3,500  was  paid  from  an  appropriation  for  the 
Propose  and  J293.80  from  the  current  expenlae  account. 
I900C  per  annum  is  appropriated  and  expended  for  main- 
tenance, including  the  board  and  tuition  of  one  oadet 
Jwnn  each' county. 
The  atttendance  has  been,  confined  mostly  to  thte  45 


SHate  Scholarship  Cadets  and  for  some  reason  not  undjet^r* 
stood  it  appear®  that  comsddterable  diflKouJty  haia  beesi^ 
found  in  keeping  these  appointments  filled,  a  number  O'^ 
unclaimed  cadle(tslhi'ps  being  filled  by  the  Superintendent^ 
from  counties  other  than  (tihose  entitled  to  them.      , 

The  preservation  of  the  buildings  recently  purcl 
amd  erected,  will  dcfmand  an  appropiriation  sufficient 
permit  them  being  painted  at  once,  and  the  very  m( 
cAjuipment  will  need  supplementing  in  vardoua  lines. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Normal  and  Inckistrial  School  re- 
ceived an  annual  appropriation  of  f  5000  the  expenditur^fer 
of  which  for  the  first  year  is  shown  in  subjoined  reports 
The  unexpended  balance  has  since  been  expended 
equipment  of  chemical  and  physical  laboratories.    TM« 
school  hais  peceived  large  gifte  from  Mr.  Tomlinson,  an< 
is  supported  and  con^olled  jointly  by  ^e  town  of  Sfcr, 
Petepsiburg    (as  a  special  tax  school   district),  by  th^^ 
county  of  Hillsborough  arid  by  the  State.     An  agreemeikr-t 
was  made  among  the  ijhiree  boards  as  >tJo  the  details 
control. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  growth  of  the  school, 
thte  Normal  and  Induatrinl  depairtments,  established  t>3 
the  State  Appropriation,  have  been  in  existence  but  ori-c 
year,  and  were  not  fully  organized  at  the  time  this  repo^^ 
was  made.  This  school  sei'ves  as  a  model  of  what  a  fttlir 
equipped  modern  institution  should  be.  Its  extensive 
equipment  is  discussed  in  the  Principal's  ropont 

The  Florida  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Diif^* 
Tbis  institution  received  in  1901  an  appropriatioa  ^ 
<t4,000  for  repairing  bu'ildings,  ?2Q0  for  insuranice,  f  SOO 
for  transportation  of  pupils,  and  J500  for  clothing   ^ 
pupils,  and  $1200  annually  for  cumeint  expemsea    ^F*^® 
Superinlflendent's  report  given  below  gives  a  clear  sb^^^ 
rnemt  of  the  expeDifl,itures  of  these  amounts.    Thie  a^ti^^^' 
dance  during  the  Bi-ennium  has  been  slightly  larger  tl*^^ 
for  the  preceding  years.     While  the  schocl  cannot  e^V^' 
pare  with  some  of  those  in  Itlhe  larger  States  wliere  IsU*^* 
appropriationis  are  made  for  the  training  of  thie  unjf^^^ 
tunate  defectives  for  useful  and  happy  lives,  yet  v^'^ 
economical  management  it  is  doing  excellent  work. 

The  education  of  Itihese  children  must  necessarily     ^ 
very  much  more  expensive  than  that  of  others  tod  i^    '* 
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BQceBsaiy  also  that  all  living  expenses  be  provided  for. 
Their  necessities  will  assuredly  appeal  with  force  to 
erery  taxpayer  and  legifitlatotr,  and  It  is  expecce^  that 
Kberal  provision,  will  be  m-ade  for  the  supply  of  every 
possible  thing  that  will  ooiitribute  to  the  highiest  develop- 
ment of  the  limited  opportunities  of  these  aflflicted  onea. 
The  Superintendent  has  started  the  wants  of  the  Inisti- 
tute  and  will  no  doubt  make  fthem  well  kojown  to  th» 
ntembens  of  the  Legislature  in  due  timic,  heuce  I  forbear 
discussing  them  here. 


Jflortba  State  CoUeae. 

ZTallabassee. 

Hon  Wm.  N.  Sheats, 

State  Si^perintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 

Tallahassee,  Fla, 
Sir:- 

In  compliance  wrtJi  your  request!,  I  have  the  honor  to 
^bmit  the  biennial  report  of  the  Florida  State  Oollegjo. 

FINANCIAL. 

Under  this  head  I  am  unable  to  give  you  definite  infer* 

Ration,  as  the  disbunsement  of  funds  is  under  the  direc- 

tton  of  our  Board  of  Education,  all  vouchers  being  issued 

^y     the      secretary      and      countersigned        by      the 

Pi^sident      of      the      Board      and  paid  by      the  treas- 

^J^p        of        Leon      county,        who        is        ex-officio 

^J'eiasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.   That  the  appropria- 

'^OM  of  the  last  liegislature  have  been  wisely  and  judi- 

^ously  expendled  is  clearly  patent  to  one  who  visits  the 

^^llleige  and  notes  the  commodJiouis  new  dormitories,  with 

*^kedp  furnishings,  and  the  many  and  vari'ouis  improve- 

^l^nts  that  have  been\  made  in  the  ladt  biennjium.    The 

^^^lietees  of  the  Oollegie,  will  gladly  give  you  the  financial 

^^port  of  the  institutibn  if  desired 

ATTENDANCE. 

"The  increase  in  attendance  during  the  past 
^Ve  years  is  flattering  to  the  institution  and 
^ost      gratifying      to      its      patrons      and      fi'iends^ 
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{During      that      period      the      enrolment      has      beenJ 
augmented  more  than      one      hundred      per.  cent.    In 

•  1900-1901  the  fcotaJ  number  of  matri<;uiates  was  207,  dis- 
tribufted  as  follows:  In  the  college,  55;  In  the  Teachers' 
Training  Schootl,  80;  in  tthe  Preparatory  Department^ 
cjmibrajcdng  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  101;  total, 
236  <29  counfted  twice).  During  the  session  of  1901-1902 
the  students  enrolled  numbered  252.  Of  these,  76  were 
pursuing  -studies  in  thia  College,  but  of  these  76,  23  were 
aLsio  Itiaking  from  ona  to  three  braniches  in  the  Teachers' 
Training  Scihiool  or  in  the  Preparatory  Department;  87 
were  Florida  teachers;  and  114  were  strictly  pirepara- 
tory  pupils  over  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  average  age 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Preparatory  Department  was  14.6 
years.  The  following  counties  were  represented  in  this 
enrolment : 

Alachua,  Bradford,  Brevard,  Duval,  Escambia,  Frank- 
lin, Gadsden,  Hamilton,  Hill'siborough,  Holmies,  Jackson. 
Jefferson,  Lake,  Leon,  Levy  Liberty,  Madison,  Manatee, 
Marion,  Nassau,  Orange,  Pasco  Polk,  Putnam,  Santa 
Bo8)a,  Sumter,  Suwannee,  Taylor,  Volusia,  Wakulla,  Wal- 
ton, Wajshington; — total  oountiie's,  in  Florida,  repre- 
sented, 32.  States  other  than  Florida  were  represented  as 
follows :  Alabama,  Dakota,  Georgia,  Tennesiite,  and  Vir- 
gii^a; — ^total  states  represented,  5.  The  average  daily 
attendanice  for  the  term  wais  low  in  comparison  with  the 
total  enrolment,  owing  Ito  the  fact  that  65  teachers  rep- 
resented in  the  enrolment  of  252  entered  for  the  spring 
term  of  thtee  months.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
year  1901-1902  was  172       . 

On  January  5th,  1903,  230  situdents,  including  dupli- 
cates, wene  pursuing  regular  work  in  the  three  deipart* 
mients  of  the  College;  110  in  the  College  classes,  15  in 
the  Teachers'  Training  School,  anld  115  taking  work  ex- 
clusively in  the  Preparatory  Department.  Eighty-eix  pei 
cent  were  in  regular  daily  attendance  up  to  January  5th, 
Judgii)|g  the  futuire  by  the  past,  we  confideatly  expect 
fpotm  75  to  100  teachers  to  enter  in  March  for  the  spring 
term.  This  will  increase  our  enrolment  for  the  session  ol 
1902-1903  from  230  to  between  305  and  330  students  In 
all  departments.  The  counties  represented  among  oui 
student  body  for  thiia  year  is  as  follows:  Brevard,  Cal- 
houn, Duval,  Escambia,  Franklin,  Gadsden,  Hilteborough, 
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Bjolme»y  Jadkson,  Jeflferson,  Leon,  Levy,  Liberty,  Madl- 
Bo^,  MaxioD,  Orange,  Polk,  Volusia,  Wakulla,  Walton, 
^^^ahington, — total,  21.  States  nepresented  other  than 
h  jorida  are  sb  follows :  Alabama,  Georgia,  MisisouiFi,  Mi8« 
aijisippi,  New  Mexico  Ter.,  and  Tehnessee, — total,  6. 

la  1902  there  were  five  graduates  from  the  Preimra- 
ttory  Departmenit,  two  classical  aiildi  three  ecieritific;  from 
the  College,  one  graduated  wfth  thie>  degree  of  B.  A.  and 
two  with  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  This  year  there  are  six 
candidates  for  graduation — four  for  t!he  degree  of  B.  A 
•tnd  two  for  thie  d^ree  of  B.  L.  ,    „ 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  the  matter  of  buildingis  the  improvements  made  con- 
Bist  of  two  new  dormitoriies,  one  each  for  the  young  men 
a.nd  young  women.  The  womei^'w  dormito(ry  conltlains 
thirty-two  rooms,  besides  dining-  room,  kitchen  and  re- 
<5eption  room. 

The  men^s  dormitory  contains  a  like  number  of  rooms 
B^nd  in  addition  two  large  society  halls.  These  dormi- 
tories are  fitted  with  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  are  comfort- 
a.bly  furnished,  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas. 

In  equipment  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  lab- 
oratories have  been  refitted  and  have  been  supplied  with 
the  latest  and  best  apparatus  necessary  for  the  courses 
offered.    Among  the  additions  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing:   Atwood's  machine,   Boyle's   law  machine,   air 
pnmp,  ice  machine,  spectroscope,  dynamos,  Toepler-Holtz 
machine,  Wimshurst  machine,  wireless  tel^raphy  ap- 
paratus, microsicopes,  charts-,  human  skeletons,  skeletons 
of  vertebrateSj  models,  myograph,  dynammeter,  cardio- 
graph, tonometer,  plethysmograph,  sphygmograph,  stetho- 
graph,  laryngoscope,  etc.    To  the  general  equipment  has 
been  added  also  a  first-class  Young's  engineer'©  transit, 
an  18-inch  Y-level,  a  surveyor's  compass,  etc. 

The  College  now  offers  to  students  the  choice  of  three 
oonrees — classical,  literary,  and  scientific — each  extend- 
ing throng  four  academic  years  an|d  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  B,  A.,  B.  L.,  and  B.  Sc.  To  this  hasi  been  added 
a  MiMfifCal  Department  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
a  musical  education,  and  teachers  of  the  best  training 
and  experience  from  the  musical  centa-es  of  New  Eng* 
land  and  the  East  has  been  installed. 
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PROSPECTS. 


Although  the  standard  has  in  no  wise  been  Iot 
but  on  the  contrary,  raised,  the  attendance  has  been 
eir  dnring  the  present  session  than  ever  before.  A 
time  the  enrollment  is  230  and  before  the  end  < 
session  we  expect  that  at  least  from  75  to  100  more 
have  been  registered.  The  College  fills  a  place  tha 
not  be  otherwise  supplied,  and  the  public  is  not  si 
appreciate  its  advantages.  With  the  encouragemc 
an  afproprJlation  coipimensurate  with  its  patr( 
Florida  State  College  must  needs  become  an  imp< 
factor  in'  the  education  of  our  people. 

PRESSING   NEEDS   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

He  who  plants  a  tree  plants  a  hope.  The  schoo 
builds  broadly  for  the  future  evinces  its  faith  in 
Not  only  have  we  faith  that  would  justify  comm 
buildirgs  for  the  Florida  State  College,  but  the  r< 
for  such  are  immensely  strengthened  by  the  pal 
need.  Our  phenomenal  gain  in  attendance  of  abou 
per  cent,  annually  has  already  caused  us  to  outgrc 
new  dormitories  and  clasis-rooms,,  so  that  we  ar 
cfowded  to  overflowing.  Many  will  soon  knock  am 
to  be  turned  away.  This  state  of  affairs  is  eloqu 
its  appeal.  It  is  pregnant  with  significance.  Many  g 
are  begging  for  more  pupils;  we  ask  for  more  ro< 
those  who  come.  In  buildings,  those  most  needed 

1.  More  Dormitories. 

2.  An  assembly  Liali  for  chapel,  with  library  and  '. 
tories  on  second  floor. 

3.  Gymnasium. 

4.  A  central  lighting  and  heating  plant. 

The  College  will  be  injured  unless  we  immediate] 
at  least  'twice  the  dormitory  roomi  that  we  now  p 
There  should  be  a  three-story  brick  building  with  i 
equipment  placed  midway  between  the  dormitorii 
containing  rooms  for  the  matron,  teachers,  dininj 
music  rooms,  etc.  This  could  easily  be  harmonic 
chitecturally  with  and  connected  by  corridors  w: 
present  buildings. 

A  visit  to  our  chapel  exercises  will  prove  to  any< 
need  of  a  large  assembly  hall.  This  could  well  be 
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flrst  floor  of  a  two-story  building,  allowing  the  second 
floor  to  contain  a  library,  reading  room,. laboratories,  and 
lecture  rooms. 

A  school  cannot  live  or  progress  without  books.  Car- 
lyle  says  a  modem  university  is  a  collection  of  books. 
"The  world  rightly  judges  the  rank  of  a  school  by  the 
number  of  volumns  in  its  library.  First  of  all  must  come 
.  the  housing  place  for  those  books— but  the  books  must 
•come  on  apace. 


fiast  jflodba  Seminary. 

Gainesville* 

%pt.  W.  N.  Sheats, 

State  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
l>ear  Sir:— 

I  herein  submit  report  of  East  Florida  Seminary. 
.Gainesville,  Florida  for  two  annual  sessions  ending  re 
ipectively  M^y  21st..  1901  and  May  20th.,  1902. 

Session  of  1900-1901. 
Total  enrollment  of  students  during  session:     Cadets, 
"^1;  Young  Ladies,  50.    Total,  121. 

Of  these  from  Gainesville  and  Alachua    County :    Ca- 
rets, 33 ;  Young  Ladies,  40.    Total,  73. 

Prom  other  counties:    Cadets,  33;  Young  Ladies,    7. 
'Total,  40. 

Other  States:    Cadets,  5;  Young  Ladies,  3.    Total  8. 
Counties  represented,  13. 

A  graduating  class  of  ten  members  received  diplomat 

Session  of  1901-1902. 

Total  enrollment,  190. 

Academic  Department — Cadets,  54;  Young  Ladies,  36. 
Total,  90. 

Commercial  Department — Cadets,  23;  Young  Ladies, 
^2.    Total,  45. 

Normal  Department — Cadets,  10;  Young  Ladies,  45. 
TJotal,  55. 

Total  Cadets,  87;  total  young  ladies,  103.    Total  190. 

Double  enrollment,  11.    Real  total,  179  . 
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Of  this  number  there  were  from  GainfMsville,  6C 
Alachua  Ck)unty,  40 ;  Other  counties,  66 ;  Other  States,  8j 
Foreign  country  (Cuba)  2. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

Session  of  1900-1901. 
Income, 

July  1900  Interest  on  b4:)nds 11164.00 

Jan.  1901,  Interest  on  bonds 18l7.00 

Balance  of   appropriation   for   1900.   on   hand 

July  1 ' 842.15 

Appropriation  first  six  months  19(U 1500.00 

Seminary  fees 737.45 

Other  si/urces 77.15 

Total 16147.75 

Expenses. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  treasurer f 5065. 00 

Wages  of  Janitor  and  other  help 275.00 

Inisurance 37.10 

Catalogues 102.35 

Printing,  Postage  and  stationery •* . . .      50.00 

Advertising  and  canvassing 225.00 

Fuel  and  Gas 50.00 

Furniture  and  repairs 202.18 

Balance  on  hand 141.12  • 

Total f  6147.75 

Session  of  1901-1902. 

Income. 

July  1st,  balance  from  previous  session $    ^^^' a 

July  1st,  interest  on  bonds  11(51.00 

Jan.  1902,  interest  on  bonds 1479.00 

Appropriation  last  six  months  1901 •)250.00 

Appropriation  first  six  months  1902 'i^riO.OO 

Seminary   fees    1170.00 

Total .fl6454.l2 
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Expensts. 

3  of  teachers  arid  treasurer. . . , (  6030 OO 

of  janitor  and  other  help 300.00 

I  Girls  dormitory 8060.83; 

250.00 

ues 65.50 

ice   / 201.70 

ling  girls  dormitory 562.44 

ling    and    enuipping    business    depart- 

\ • 383.65 

sing  and  canvassing 250.00 

I    250.00 

g,  i)08tage  and  stationery 100.00 

$16454.12 

attendance  at  present  (Oct.,  27,  1902)   is  fifteea 

lan  ever  before  at  a  corresponding  date. 

students  are  older  and  as  a  rule  more  advanced 

^er  before  owing  to  the  first  year  of  the  prepara- 

urse  being  dropped. 

)r  two  additional  instructors  will  be  needed  during 

ing  term. 

6^  attendance  increases  as  it  has  this  year  at  least 

ousand  dollars  will  be  needed  for  salaries  for  each 

rears  1903-1904  and  1904-1905. 

tional  barracks  room  will  be  needed-— only  one 

oom  is  now  vacant. 

I  recitation  room  is  needed.    The  commercial  de 

Dt  is  crowded  and  needs  much  larger  quarters. 

INSTRUCTION    OFFERED    IN   THE   SEMINARY. 

i:  Sub-Freshman. — Latin  Lessons  and  Easy 
g.  Freshman — Csesar  and  Virgil.  Sophomore— 
and  Cicero.  Junior — Livy  and  Horace.  Senior — 
Comedy  and  Philosophy. 

k :  The  course  in  Greek  covers  four  years  as  fol- 
FrPtehman — Greek  T-^ssons  and  Anabasis/  Sopho- 
Anabasis  and  Iliad.  Junior — Herodotus  and  Me- 
iia.  Sfnior — Demosthenes  and  Sophocles. 
ish :  Sub-Freshman — English  Grammar,  Compo- 
und Rhetoric.  Freshman — Rhetoric,  and  Americin 
English  Literature.  Sophomore — Criticism  and 
5.    Junior — Anglo  Saxon  and  History  of  English 
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Language.    Senior — The  English.  Epicspand  History  of 
English  Drama. 

Science :  During  the  fall  term  the  SubFi^eshman  class 
studies  Anatomy  and  Physiology..  The  inatrnctor  mataeii 
some  dissections  of  different  parts  of  animals^  a  hmnail 
«ikull,  section  models,  anatomical  chart,  and  a  large  mear 
ber  of  histological  preparations  are  used  for  illiMtniioft. 
Physical  Geography  is  studied  during  the  springy  tontt. 

The  Freshman  class  during  the  Fall  term  tJlfce  «^ 
Zoology  with  laboratory  work.  Pupils  visit  the  iro€ll^ 
ponds  and  streams  in  the  vicinity,  make  coUectiiMUl  4U|f 
classify  specimens  gathered;  a  permanent  collecthm  li 
being  made.  Botany  is  studied  during  the  Spring  term. 

A  brief  course  in  Geology  is  given  during  tiie  Ant 
twelve  weeks  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  remajnder  of 
the  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  Physics,  ^    .j 

The  Junior  class  studieb  Astronomy  fram  the  opeiiii^ 
•f  the  session  till  the  Christmas  vacation.  After  Ohrii^ 
mas  vacation  Chemistry  is  taken  up.  The  instmctioA 
given  is  by  experimental  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and 
recitations. 

History:  Sub-Fresman — U.  S'.  History,  History  of 
Florida.  Freshman — History  of  American  Politics,  Gen- 
eral History.  Sophomore — Ancient  and  Mediaeval  His* 
tory.  Junior — Modern  History.  Senior — History  of  Phil- 
oso-pLy. 

Mathematics:    The  course  embraces  five  years'  work. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra  throughout  the    Sub-Freshmar 
year;  Quadratics  and  Plane  Geometry  in  the  Freshmai 
year;  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry  in  tb 
Sophomore  year;  Surveying  and  Sphierical  Trigonometr 
in  the  Junior  year;  Higher  Algebra  and  Calculus  in  tl 
Senior  year. 

Field' Work  and  Trigonometry/  and    Surveying:    T 
object  of  this  department  is  to  make  the  mind  of  the  s 
dent  thorough,  analytical  and  practical.    Analytics  £ 
Mechanics  will  be  taught  if  a  sufficient  number  of  f 
dents  warrant  the  organization  of  a  clash. 

Modern  Languages      Courses  are  offered  covering  tl 
/ears  in  French,  German  and  Spanish. 


A6T0R    If  \.  y    >.%•£_) 


—  ^^ 
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aflhtg  (1)1(1  Elocution  The  first  term  in  this  depart- 
is  devoted  mainly  to  principles  of  good  reading  and 

•ultivation  of  the  voice.  Daily  class  and  individual 
is  given  in  the  essentials  of  voice:  form,  quality, 

8.  pitch,  for«e  nnd  m'^vement. 

icliers'  Course  First  Year — Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
isth  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  United  States  History,  His- 
of  Florida,  Science  of  Geography,  History  of  Edu- 
n.  Drawing,  Debating. 

rond  Year — Algebra  Geometry,  Latin.  Physiology, 
Government,  History  American  Politics,  Zoology, 
ny.  Pedagogy,  School  Management,  Theory  and  Prac- 
)f  Teaching,  Vocal  Music.  Debating, 
ird  Year — Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Lit- 
ire,  1  atin.  Geology,  Physics  General  History,  Mental 
ice.  Logic,  Philosophy  of  Education,  Method,  Debat- 


uchrrs"  Review  Term:  Beginning  March  IG,  1903, 
al  classes  will  be  organized  in  the  common  branches 
eachers  who  may  desire  to  enter  at  that  time  or 
The  w^ork  will  embrace  all  the  common  school 
es  together  with  pedagogy,  drawing  and  such  other 
•hes  as  may  be  desired.  The  teaching  will  be  done 
le  regular  faculty  of  the  Seminary  and  each  recita- 
will  be  a  model  in  method  as  well  as  in  instuction. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

e  work  in    Ihis  department  is    arranged  to  give    a 
•ugh  preparation  fur  business. 

urses  are  provided  in  the  regular  Commercial 
?es,  stenography,  typewriting  and  telegraphy. 
dies'  Dormitory:  A  well-arranged  dormitory  has  been 
ructed  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  is  pro» 
with  every  necessary  convenience  and  furnishes  an 
home  for  young  ladies. 

penses:    An  incidental  fee  of  ten  dollars  per  year  ib 
^ed  unless  students  have  an  appointment  from  a 
i  Senator  or  Representative, 
cellent  board  is  furnished  at  ten  dollars  a  month. 
nlth:  The  health  of  the  student  body  has  been  ex- 
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cellent.    There  has  been  no  sickness  that  couUl  be  attri 
buted  to  local  conditions. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  GUILLIAMS. 


jFtodba  Bgdcultural  CDolleae. 

Xafie  Citi?. 

FINANCIAL. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures :  In  a  limited  space  it  i 
Impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  our  receipts  am 
expenditures.  The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  all  fund 
received  have  been  used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  tha 
there  has  been  great  need  for  more. 

Indehtedneas :  As  to  our  indebtedness,  the  "Morrill 
and  "Land  Scrip''  funds  are  in  arrears.  Both  funds  ax 
expended  according  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  th 
government.  The  Land  Scrip  fund  is  very  small.  Fui 
ther,  the  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  reduced  the  ii 
teresi  on  these  bonds  about  one-half,  while  our  diflferen 
scores  of  expense  remained  stationary  or  increffiidec 
The  Morrill  fund  is  divided  between  the  Negro  Induf 
trial  School  at  Tallahassee  and  our  institution.  The  on< 
half  deceived  by  us  is  not  sufficient  to-meet  our  expenses 
Further,  the  Morrill  fund  must  be  used  during  the  fiscfl 
year  and  any  balance  returned  to  Washington.  In  th 
past  it  was  possible  to  reserve  the  balance  and  thus  mat 
the  necessary  purchases  of  equipment,  etc.,  with,  the  a( 
cumulated  reserve.  In  general,  our  indebtedness  ma 
be  said  to  have  arisen  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
possible  to  run  a  modern  institution  on  the  limited  fund 
at  our  disposal,  and  that  when  a  debt  is  once  assume^ 
the  interest  accrues  very  fast. 

Attendance:  During  the  session  of  1900-1901  there  wer 
•me  hundred  and  eighty-three  (183)  students  enroUe 
who  were  classified  as  follows:  Fifty-one  (51)  student 
in  the  College  proper  (this  number  includes  three  (3 
not  olafisified  as  regular  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors 
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*>r  Seniors,  although  having  work  in  one  or  more  of  these 
classes);  sixty    (60)    students  in  the  Preparatory  De 
paptment;  and  seventy-two  (72)  students  in  the  special 
'lepartmentB  (consisting  of  the  Normal,  Business,  Sten 
^graphy,  Typewriting  and  Telegraphy,  and  Mechanical 
Arts  Departments,  respectively).    During  the  session  of 
W0M902  there  were  two  hundred    (200)    students  en- 
rolled, who  were  classified  as  follows:  Seventy-four  (74) 
^sudents  in  the  College  proper  (this  number  includes  thir- 
teen (13)  not  classified  as  rgular  Fresmen,  Sojihomoree, 
<^^iiiors,  or  Seniors,  althoug  hhaving  work  in  one  or  more 
^^  those  classes) ;  sixty-one  (61)  students  in  the  Prepara 
^otj  Department;  and  sixty  (60)  students  in  the  Com- 
mercial Departments.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  Normal 
Apartment  was  closed. 

Vounties  Represented  in  Enrolment — During  1900- 
l^Ol  two  (2)  counties,  four  (4)  states,  and  twenty-nine 
(29)  of  the  counties  in  Florida  w^re  represented.  During 
i9Ol-1902  two  (2)  countries,  three  (3)  x^tatcs,  and  thirty 
<30)  of  the  counties  in  Florida  were  represented. 

Graduates:  In  1901  there  were  fifteen  (15)  students 
*^lio  were  graduated  and  received  diplomas,  and  nine 
(^)  students  who  received  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
the  Commercial  Departments. 

In  1902  there  were  six  (6)  students  who  were  graduated 
And  received  diplomas,  and  eleven  (11)  students  who 
received  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  Oommercial  De- 
partments. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Buildings  and  Real  Estate:    During  the  past  two  years 
there  have  been  several  additions  made  to  the  college 
^tiiidings  and  real  estate  owned  by  the  College.    These 
^^ve  been  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler.    A  new  Science  Hall  has 
l>een  erected  at  a  cost  of  fifty  thousand  ($50,000.00)  dol- 
1^1^.    A  farm  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-eight (238)  acres  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  about  five 
thousand  ($5000)  dollars,  and  is  being  improved.    This 
ferm  is  contiguous  to  the  land  that  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  college. 
Equipment. — ^During  1900-1901  additions  were  made 
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to  the  equipment  of  the  Meolianical  and  Physical  Depar 
aients,  respectively.    During  1901-1902  there  was  prael 
orally  no  equipment  bought  for  any  department  excej 
the'  Veterinary  Department,  and  for  this  there  was 
special  Legislative  appropriation. 

New    Courses,    Faculty,    Etc.— In    1901-1902    man 
cnanges  were  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  with 
view  to  strenijthening  and  modernizing  them,  and  tl 
following  courses  were  added : 

Courses  in  Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Generi 
Science,  extending  over  four  years,  and*  a  course  in  M 
chauic  Arts  extendinir  over  two  yie<ars. 
'  A  department  of  Veterinary  Science  was  establish! 
and  Chas.  F.  Dawson,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.,  was  elected  to  fi 
the  chair. 

PROSPECTS. 

Prospective  Improvement's,  etc. — During  1902-190 
after  the  completion  of  the  gymnasium,  there  will  be  i 
further  impro\ements  iu  the  way  of  buildings,  except  < 
the  College  Farm  since  there  are  no  funds  available. 

For  the  purjK)se  of  instruction  in  corrective  gymn£ 
tics,  Jas.  C.  Jeffrey  has  been  appointed  Physical  Direct 
and  is  now  giving  instruction  in  that  department. 

Outlook  for  Attendance  for  Coming  Scission. — In  spi 
of  the  fact  that  mauy  prospective  students  have  be< 
declin)ed  as  not  coming  up  to  the  entrance  requiremen* 
the  outlook  for  attendance  during  1902-1903  is  good,  ai 
the  gratifying  feature  is  that,  up  to  date,  there  are;  mo 
students  proportionately  in  the  College  Department  thi 
ever  before.  The  class  of  students  as  a  whole  seems  al 
to  be  better  as  regards  ags,  ability  and  preparation. 

PRESSING  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Buildings,  Equipment,  etc. — ^New  buildings,  new  equ 
ment  and  funds  for  running  expenses  are  very  mu 
needed.  New  buildings  for  engineering,  buildings  i 
barracks,  ami  a  new  building  for  chemistry  and  physi 
should  be  provided.  Barns  for  the  college  farm,  a  n» 
greenhouse,  cottages  for  the  Faculty  and  a  residence  1 
the  Executive  ane  also  necessary. 

Educational  equipment  is  needed  in  every  departm? 
and  more  books  should  be  provided  for  the  Library. 
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Fntiflfi  to  carry  on  educational  work  ini  the  modern 
way  aire  an  absolute  ne\*essity. 

ra(^ulty  and*  Organization. — If  the  co-educational 
feature  of  the  school  is  to  be  advanced,  there  should  be 
a  department  of  Domestic  Science  and  a  department  of 

mmic  added. 
A  departmeni:   of   Electrical    Eng^ineering   nxight   be 

added  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  students. 

• 

SCOPE  AND   FIELD   OF   THE    WORK    OF     THE     INSTITUTION. 

The  scope  of  the  institution  is  be^  expressed  in  the 
law  which  was  organized  by  the  following  clause:  "The 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  daseical  studies,  and  in^lndinjr  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learnins:  a?'  are  related  to  agri- 
^'ulture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  This  clause  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  wide  interpretation  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Executive  Department  of  the  College  to  caiTy  out  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
iQeet  the  conditions  now  existing?  in  Florida  with  s^ 
Jiev  to  ameliorating  them  where  harmful  and  advanc- 
ing them  where  helpful  so  as  to  fit  the  youth  of  Florida 
fop  their  life  work. 

PLANS  CONTEMPLATED  FOB  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

Ag  to  plans  for  future  development,  there  are  i^'vne  so 
absolntelv  formulated  that  thev  mar  not  be  modified  at 
I  any  time  to  meet  the  exip^encies  of  the  situation.  The  gen- 
eral plan  is  to  follow  a  natural  line  of  growth  and  ex- 
tend our  work  in  wh«atever  direction  it  is  most  needed 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  youlh  of  Florida. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There  p.re  many  things  that  might  be  recommended, 
a  few  of  the  most  ui^ent  of  whi^h  are  now  presented. 

(1)  An  adequate  appropriation  to  cover  expenses 
wot  provided  for  in  the  Government  appropriations  and 
f^r  the  snprtort  of  the  institution  (induding  the  Veteri- 
J^ary  and  other  new  departments),  should  be  made  by 
means  of  a  small  tax,  or  otherwise  if  the  Legisilature  de- 
tepmines  another  method  to  be  more  feasible. 
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This  appropriation  is  iraperatire  for  many  reasone, 
among  which  may  be  noted:  (a)  Modern  education  with 
the  immense  amount  of  laboratory  and  research  work 
involved,  requires  a  larger  outlay  of  funds  than  the  old- 
fashioned  classical  education,  (b)  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
tain  the  services  of  good  imstructors  for  more  than  a  f^^ 
years,  at  the  meagre  salaries  paid  them,  and  they  have 
to  accept  more  lucrative  posi'tions,  just  when,  they  ivre 
becoming  most  useful.     This  is  of  course  detrimentiil 
to  the  college  for,  granted  that  the  new  appointee  has  a® 
much  ability,  it  takes  him  some  time  to  become  accustom- 
ed to  his  new  conditions,  and  further,  no  inslrtii!tc)r  c^^ 
do  hie  b**8t  work  when  harrassed  by  the  thought  of  ho^ 
to  make  ends  meet  at  home. 

(c)  Some  money  i«  necessary  for  running  expen*^^* 
where  so  mucfh  is  given  to  the  student  free  as*  at  the  Fl*'^^ 
ida  Agricultural  College.  In  the  past  all  appropriati(>^^^ 
made  by  the  I^gislature.have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  i^* 
creased*  rather  than  diminished  the  running  expenses  o' 
the  institution. 

•  (d)  Justice  demands  such  an  appropriation  for,  whe^:!^^ 
•IS,  in  most  of  the  states  very  little  if  any  of  the  tweix*?' 
five  thousand   (?25.0()0)   dollars  appropriated  under  t*« 
Morrill  act  of  1890,  is  given  toward  the  suppo-rt  of  tuie 
Negro  Industrial  Schools-  in  the  respective  states,  Fl««*' 
ida  diverts  one-half  of  the  fund,  or  twelve  thousand  fl-^® 
hundred  ($12,500)  dollars,  to  that  purpose.     While  there 
is  no  deisire  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  dleprive  the  ne^ro 
of  any  opportunity  for  advancement  in  education,  e'tc., 
it  dot^s  not  seem  just  to  divert  money  to  that  end  it    ^^ 
deprives  the  white  of  opportunities  given  in  other  stat^^ 
and  this  it  certainly  does  unless  the  fund  is  made  up   '^^ 
«onie  other  way. 

(e)  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  nearly  one-hB^lf 
of  our  income  is,  by  law,  devoted  to  scientific  work  ^^ 
connection  with  the  station  department  for  the  beti^^  , 
of  the  State  at  large,  and  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  <>' 
instruction. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  indicate  tU^* 
the  State  should  furnish  more  than  buildings  towB-^^^ 
the  support  of  a  stnte  institution. 

(2)  An  appropriation  should  be  made  to  efface  ^^^ 
debt  which  burdened  the  irlstitution  wbeu  the  preB^^^ 
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imbent  took  charge  and  which  muAt  necessarily  grow 

acount  of  interest  and  the  addhional  running  ex- 

ses. 

i)  An  appropriation?  for  new  cottages  or  barracks 

the  remodeling  of  the  old  brick  barracks  should  be 
le  if  the  comfort  of  the  youth  of  Florida  is  worthy  of 
rideration. 
i)  On  account  of  the  position  of  the  old  Mechanic 

Hall,  its  inflammable  character  and  its  inefficiency, 
appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  erection'  and 
pping  of  a  new  Engineering  building  with  shops  and 
ntral  heating  plant  attached,  his  builddng  should  be 
gned  to  take  care  of  the  different  braniahes  of  engin- 
Qg  as  the  institution  grows. 

►)  The  appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  ((2500) 
ars  for  the  equipping  of  the  gymnasiium  should  be 
e  again,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
^ler  generously  doubled  his  donation. 

I)  An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  erection 
new  green  house  in  connection  with  the  Horticul- 
1  Department,  wlhere  the  work  demands  such  a 
ling.  Many  valuable  plants  have  been  and  are  liable 
e  killed  each  winter  in  the  preserit  building. 

)  An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  student 
r,  thus  enabling  the  poor  student,  who  desires  an 
ation,  to  earn  at  least  a  part  of  the  money  necessary 
mch  an  object. 

)  An  appropriation  should  be  made  to  finish  the 
pping  and  improving  of  the  College  Farm. 
')  The  appropriation  of  five  thousand  (f5,000)  dol- 
should  be  continued  for  the  Farmer's  Institutes 
h  have  been,  are.  and  will  be  productive  of  so  much 
to  the  farmers  of  the  state. 

0)  An  appropriation  should  be  made  the  Experiment 
ion  Department  to  enable  the  work  to  be  carried  om 
?  satisfactorily. 

1)  It  would  be  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  farmers 
fruit-growers  of  Florida,  who  have  done  so  much 

p-build  the  state,  to  install  in  the  new  Science  Hall 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Botany  and  Horticul- 
,  Entomology^  Veterinary  Science,  and  allied  sub- 
3,  using  the  remaining  room«,  if  any,  as  class  rooms 
subjects  not  requiring  laboratory     facilities,  and  tc^ 
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appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  and  Ip'^ 
equipping  of  a  Chemical  and  Physical  Building  which  r^^'^ 
could  be  used  for  both  College  and  Station  work.  r^ 

(12)  The  Legislature  is  urgently  requested  to  recon*     '"* 
sider  their  action  in  refunding  the  Land  Scrip  Funds  oi 
the  Florida  Agricultural  College  at  3  per  cent,  and  thix« 
avoid  any  unplea«antne>«s  with  the  general  govrrnmeiiX, 
for  the  contract  demands  at  least  a  5  per  cent,  invest* 
ment  of  that  fund  and  the  state  in  accepting  the  Scr^-? 
provided  for  an  irfrerest  of  at  least  6  per  cent.    No  9ta^*^ 
pays  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  many  of    them  p'ay  6 
cent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  money  can  be  obtained 
less 

(13)  In  order  to  obtain  better  results  throughout  t^^^ 
state  system  of  education,  the  rjpcessity  for  the  coordiiL      ^; 
tion  of  all  grades  of  educational  work  is  earnestly  call^^^ 
to  the  attention  of  the  Suncrintendent  of  Public  Instrm— -C- 
tion.    A  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  a  certain  mi: 
inium  coiiT'se  in  every  grade  of  work.         Elective  woi 
«bould  be  allowed  only  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  Hi| 
Schools  and  in  the  Colleges,  but  it  .^should  not  be  allows 
i'n  any   cas^e  to  interfere   with    the   minimum   requii 
course.     The  Mininiun)  cmirse  should  be  arranged*  by 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

T^rovided  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  minimum  r^^*^^ 
quired  course.  Agriculture   (including  Horticulture)   Oi^t^-_ 
manual  training  or  both,  should  be  introduced  into  evei 
graded  and  hi'2:h  school  in  the  state. 

In  making  these  recommendations  the  Executive  D< 
partment  has  borne  in  mind  several  thingiS>.  among  whii 
may  be  noted:  the  necessity  for  an  intstitution  in  Florida 
as  in  other  states  where  the  student  of  lar^e  or  smal 
means  n^ay  obta'n  an  ediK-ation  of  hand  and  brain  com: 
mensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the  times;  the  abil 
ity  of  the  Ftate  to  furnish  the  funds  necessary  to  can 
on  this  great  work,  which,  with  the  exception  of  build- 
ings, it  has  done  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  past, 
most  of  the  funds  for  suDport  have  come  from  the  General 
Government  at  Washington;  and  finally,  the  fact  tbaf^ 
if  an  or>T>ortunity  for  educating  the  youth  of  Florida 
^ot  given,  the  day  will  come  when  those  children  will  bi 
pnshed  to  the  wall,  and  t'he  T)eoT>le  will  rise  and  ask  o 
their  representatives  in  Florida  why  the  chiliren,  rich  am 


^^U    poor  alike,  were  not  given  an  equal   chance  with  the 
^^    *children  im  other  sections  of  the  country  to  obtain  an 


•education  that  would  prepare  them  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  to  the  best  advantage. 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT, 

Receipts. 

Balance |  444  62 

'^tate  appropriation  for  the  scholas- 
tic year  July  1,  1900-June  30, 
1901 7000  00 


Expenditures. 

P'or  salaries  ol  teachers $5500  62 

T^^or  hire  of  janitor 89  25 

^or  miscellaneous  purposes 1418  23 


$7444  62 


Total $7098  10 


"Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1901 Jf  346  52 

In  fact  there  was  no  surplus  for  this  balance  was  all 
'i^ed  in  paying:  bills  for  expenses  incurred  before  June 
^Oth,  approved  by  the  Board  at  the  July  and  August 
''Meetings. 

Instead  of  gJvins:  the  divided  amounts  for  the  exact 
^erm  of  the  year  1901-2  I  think  it  will  be  plainer  to  the 
Average  reader  to  state  the  amounts  of  the  appropria 
^lons  of  1901-2  to  the  school  as  follows: 
^or  current  expenses  Julv    1,  1901-June    30. 

1902 ! $    7000  00 

^or  scholarship  July  1,  1901-June  30,  1902. .       4500  00 
^or  laboratorv  and  gymnasium  Julv  1,  190 L- 

June  e30,  1903 * 1000  00 

^or  library  July  1,  1901-June  30,  1903 500  00 

^or  water  plant  and  sewer  July  1,  1901-June 

ao,1903.... 1500  00 
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For  improvements  on  young  men's  dormitory 

July  1,  1901-June  30,  1903 \ 

Pot  furnishing  twelve  rooms  in  same  July  1, 

1901.June  30,  1903 : 

For  model  school  building  July  1,  1901-June 

30,  1903 ( 

For  land  on  which  spring  is  localted  July  1, 

1901-June  30,  1903 ! 

Total ^   ?  16 

The  expenditures  of  this  year  out  of  the  above 
severally,  though  drawn  in  part  temporarily  from 
funds,  have  been  as  follows:  to  June  30,  1902 
For  Current  Expenses. 

Salaries  of  Teachers f    (.000  00 

Hire  of  Janitor 139  58 

Miscellaneous  purposes 1232  40 

Scholarships 4390  29 

Model  School,  Laboratory,  gym- 
nasium and  improvements  on 
Woman's  Dormitory,  one  con- 
tract, and  plana. ,  ,\ 2390  00 

Librarv 374  98- 

Water  plant  and  sewer  system . .       1105  12 
Lond  on  which  spring  is  located        200  00 
Furniture  for    "Womna's    dormi- 
tory.^    360  00 

Total f  le 

Balance  of  above  funds  July  1, 
1902: I 

Local  Funds. 
Receipts  of  Local  Treas.  July  i. 

1900- June  30,  1901 f 

Expenditures    $ 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1901 . .  ^ 

Receipts  of  Local  Treae.  July  1, 
1901-June  30,  1902 

Balaice %        Ifi  02 

From  Miseehaneons  sources,  tui- 
tion, etc 112  47 
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^tirii  itnre  and  Laboratory  guar- 
aut:^  deposits 156  80 

Total f      285  28 

Expenditures. 

j,|     MiscellaneGjis  purposes f      111  21 

Guarantees  returned 149  65 


'ii 


Total f      260 

Glance    |        24  48 

ATTENDANCE. 

1900-01  1901-«1 
-^iirolment  of  regular  students  in  the 

teacher's  course 99  116 

former  graduates 3 

Total  number  of  students 99  119 

^Iso  pupils  in  the  Model  School 18  27 

Total  number  of  persons  taught..       117  146 

Counties  Represented, 

During  the  rear  1900-02  students  were  in  attendaD<*e 
^i*om  twenty  c*ounties  in  Florida,  as  follows:  Alauchia. 
^revard,  Calhoun.  Columbia,  Escambia,  Gadsden,  Ham- 
ilton, Hillsborough,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Liberty,  Marion, 
Nassau,  Orange,   Pasco,   Putnam,   Santa  Rosa    Sumter, 
^"alton,  Washington— Total  ^^wenty. 

During  the  year  1901-02  stuilents  were  in  attendance 
form  forty  count^e?  '.n  Florida  besides  five  others  that 
'V'ere  represented  by  proxy  scholarship  students, 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  school  offers  one  course  of  study  except  to  its  grad- 
^^Btes  who  are  aHowed  elective  privileges.  This  course 
'^ads  to  the  degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction  and 
^}ialiftes  those  who  complete  it  fcr  obtaining  State  Cer- 
tificates.    It  covers  a  |eriod  of  four  years,  embriicirg 
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tbree  terirs  of  eleven  weeks  each.    The  branches  pursued 
are  as  follows: 

Clasjs  D.: — Orthography,  Reading,  Language,  Tjessons, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  United  States 
History,  Physiology,  Pedagogy,  English  Classics,  Draw^ 
Tng. 

Class  C. — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Beginnop's  Latin, 
Physical  Geogranhy,  Civil  Government  (including  State 
Constiitution  and  Election  Laws),  Psychology,  Drawing, 
English  Classics. 

Class  TJ. — Civil  Government.  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Latin 
Orammnr.  Cnesar,  Latin  Composition  Zoology.  Botany, 
General  Historv.  Pedagoiry.  Drawing,  Ensrlish  Cla?!sics. 

Class  A. — History  of  P]dncation,  Physios.  Chemistry, 
Algebr^i  <^Hi?ber),  Tricronometrv,  Survevine,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Latin  Composition,  Yirgil.  Cicero,  Drawing,  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Dnripff  tl'p  first  vear  of  th^'s  biennium  eight  students 
pradnatpd :  r^nripcr  f\i9  second,  seventeen. 

The  pvpi'-r-p  i^^My  nfterflapce  durirsr  1900-01  was  70 
per  re^t.  of  t^>e  average  enrolment  and  during     1901-0^ 
it  WPP  00  pnr  c^nt. 

T  crive  a  f^^'  ^'n'^fs  to  show  how  rar>Mly  the  Sfhoc/l  ii 
ext^ndine  its  infliieiice  to  the  entire  ?^^f^te;  to-wit: 

'98  '99  'GO 

Graflnntfs 3  4        4 

Enrolmo-'t    77  88  92 

Daily  atter^^lpripe  ^a^ernjre) .SO  52  57 

Corntirs  of  th*s  StPte  r^^nresented 

(besi  Vs  rroxios  hi  1001-02) ....  15  ,  18  19      20     4#=;fe-40 

The  s'^lo  i^nrno^e  of  this  insh'tiitinn  rs  its  name  woul*  M^  mH 
sifrni^v,  ^s  jfr>  nr^poofp  tonoli^rs  for  the  ^inblic  schools  fo^i:^'ror 
the  F^tnfp  "^'he  altpn'^nTioe  is  therefore  limited  to  thosi^^^se 
who  nr^  w^'lMnc  to  iiTi(1ert;ikn  a  cr»iirsp  of  special  prepare '"^:»a- 
(ion  ^or  ^^u-h  oducTtioiinl  servicrs  and  are  found  comp^^z^e- 
ivvf  to  do  90. 

niPROVEMKNT  DURING  THIS   PERIOD. 

ThiTo  a'^'^'tional  lot«  and  n  ninety-Dine  years  lease  ^       ^f 
water  Tirivilefj' s  hr»ve  been  added  to  orr  real  estate.  A 

new    ^lodcl    ^^chool.   £jvinrasinui,   laboratorv,  water  aa^^id 
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sewer  system  and  a  storage  room  for  the  young  women'« 
dormitory  have  been  constructed  and  twelve  additional 
rooms  finished  in  the  vouns:  women's  dormitorv. 

Office  furniture,  furniture  for  eighifeen  rooms  in  the 
dormitories,  cases  for  fifteen  hundred  books,  laboratory 
apparatus,  suitable  grounds  on  the  campus  for  athletics, 
etc.  The  character  of  the  work  done  as  a  training  school 
for  teachers  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  organiza- 
tion for  our  new  library  and  the  better  equipment  of  the 
Model  School. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  official  report  issued  May  28,  1902,  shows  that 
the  attendance  is  limited  to  twenty-four  pupils,  from 
six  to  ten  jears  of  age,  divided  respectively  into  classes  of 
eight  constituting  First,  Second,  and  Third  grades.  The 
nature  of  the  work  is  shown  bv 

*  The  Courses  of  Study. 

1st.  Grade. — Reading,  Number  Work,  Spelling,  Pen- 
manship, Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Calisthenics,  Composi- 
tion, Nature. 

2d  Grade. — Reading,  Number  Work,  Spelling,  Penman- 
ship, Drawing,  Water  Colors,  Vocal  Music,  Nature, 
Calisthenics. 

3d  Grade. — Arithmetic,  Reading,  Spelling,  Composi- 
tion, Vocal  Music,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Water  Colors, 
Nature,  Calisthenics. 

Professional  Work. 

Teaching  exercises  bv  Senior  Class  once  per  week. 
Teaching  exercises  by  Junior  Class  twice  per  week. 
Observation  work  by  Classes  "C^'  and  "D-'  twice  per 
week. 

Manual  training  by  Classes  "C"  and  ^*D"  once  per 
week. 

Improvements  deeded. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  the  school  at  present  are, 
first :  funds  with  which  to  buy  adjacent  lands  while  they 
may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices;  second:  means 
with  which  to  repaint  the  buildings,  to  repair  the  fences, 
to  renew  the  roof  on  part  of  the  young  women's  dormi- 
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tory,  to  purchase  apparatus  and  material  for  the  physi- 
oal  and  chemical  laboratories,  to  provide  safer  and  more 
economical  heat  and  light  for  the  buildings,  to  improve 
the  source  of  waiter  supply,  to  purchase  organ  or  piano 
for  the  chapel  and  model  school,  to  enlarge  the  eewer 
system  and  bath  room  facilities  and  to  make  numerous 
small  repairs  and  imrovements. 

PROSPECTS. 

At  this  writing  there  have  been  enrolled  for  *the  year 
W02-03  one  hundred  and  two  students  besides  the  twenty- 
four  pupils  in  the  Model  School.  From  present  indica- 
tions we  may  expect  a  large  increase  in  attendance  the 
first 'Of  January  when  the  teachers  have  finished  their 
fall  schools. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

I  recommend  that  appropriations  be  made  sufficient — 

1st.  To  piirchase  adjacent  lands  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institution  while  they  are  available  at  rea- 
sonable prices 

2d.  To  make  the  repairs  and  improvements  needed  as 
e'iiumerated  above. 

3d.  To  provide  an  assistant  for  the  Principal — a  person 
competent  to  keep  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  school, 
to  write  short  hand,  to  act  as  librarian  and  perform  other 
important  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  principal. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  business  this  provision  is  a  necessity. 
At  present  the  principal's  time  for  teaching  is  abridged 
and  a  largo  amount  of  his  energy  must  be  given  to  the 
mere  details  instead  of  to  the  higher  development  of  he 
institution;  and  a  clerk,  whose  time  would  co«t  much  less 
than  the  principaPs  could  perform  such  service®  with 
proper  direction,  just  as  well  as  the  principal  himself. 

4:th.  To  provir^e  i^oth  equipment  and  talent  necessary 
to  give  elementary  instruction  in  manual  training  of  as 
ihoviiiih,  eciiiprelieusive  ani^.  pr.i»:;rcil  n.risre  as  che 
piosppitive  needs  of  our  students  dew.and.  This  instruc- 
tion should  include  brief  but  scientific  courses  in  domes- 
tic  arts,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  as  well  as  what  is  ordina- 
jrity  implied  by  the  term  Manual  Training.  I  do  not  deem, 
it  necessary  to  maintfiin  throughout  the  year  a  special 
teacher  for  each  of  such  departments.        With  a  small 
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amount  of  money  properly  expended,  much  good  work 
•can  l)e  done  under  thoroughly  competent  direction  by 
•combining  the  work  and  utilizing  the  mo9t  available  tal- 
ent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  L.  HAYES, 

Principal. 

South  jFlodba  fllMlitar^  anb 
iBbucational  Ifnstitution. 

Bartow. 

Hon.  W.  N.  Sheats,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  as  brief  a  space  as  prac- 
ticable, the  <iiperation  of  thj^  institution  for  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1902. 

ATTENDANCE. 

1.  The  enrollment  of  students  in  the  regular  classes, 
for  the  session  of  1900  and  1901,  was  55.  Of  this  number 
<eight  were  discharged  and  one  dismissed  during  the  year. 
The  enrollment  for  the  session  of  1901  and  1902  was  53. 
Three  of  these  were  discharged  during  the  year,  and  one 
'dd  not  report*for  duty. 

II.  The  atteijidance  ha's  averaged     something     over 
nineity-flve  (95)  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment. 

III.  There  have  been  fourteen  graduates  during  the 
two  years — six  in  1901  and  eight  in  1902 — to  all  of  whom 
diplomas  w^re  granted  for  completing  the  presaribed 
conrse.  The  number  of  full  graduates  to  date  has  been 
forty-four. 

IMPROVEMENT   DURING   THE    BIENNIUM. 

1.  The  buildings  on  the  ground  in  1900  and  1901  have 
^11  been  repainted,  and  many  repairs  to  buildings  and 
improvements  to  grounds  made,  during  the  two  years. 
These  were  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  received  from  pay 
students  and  other  sources.  These  expenditures  were 
^ecessary  to  protect  the  buildings  and  keep  the  property 
J^  good  condition.  The  fine  parade  ground  has  also  been 
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plowed,  cross-plowed,  harrowed  and  rolled  several  timeb- 
during  the  past  summer. 

II.  The  equipment  has  been  improved  by  additions  to- 
the  laboratory,  and  by  the  purchase  of  new  rifles  and 
accoutj^men'tiS,  paid  for  from  the  same  fund,  it  being  im- 
possible to  obtain  them  from  the  State. 

III.  There  have  bten  no  changes  in  the  faculty  during 
the  biennium  and  no  additions  to  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  though  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  course- 
have  been  made. 

IV.  At  its  last  session,  April  and  May,  1901,  the  Legis- 
lature purchased  the  buildings,  grounds  and  other  prop- 
erty, for  the  Institute,  for  the  State,  and  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  13,500.00  for  improvinig  and  enlarging  the 
barracks  and  laboratory,  ,and  putting  in  a  steam  heating 
plant.  TLe  improvements,  under  that  appropriation, 
have  all  been  made,  exc?])t  the  heating  plant,  und  that 
is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

PROSPECTS   AND   NEEDS. 

Further  improvement«t  and  prospe>cts  will  depend 
upon  the  lil>erality  of  the  next  legislature.  A  few  more 
buildings  are  needed,  and  a  fuller  equipment  of  arms  and 
aecoutrenients,  s.cliool  furniture,  laboratory  fixtures  axid 
material.  Wifh  these  supplied,'  there  is  little  doubt  of 
a  considerable  increase  of  attendance.  According  "t^ 
modern  ideas,  school  buildings  and  surroundings  mtist 
be  made  attractive  and  comfortable,  in  ord^r  to  draw  p^t* 
ronage;  and  their  equipment  must  be  such  as  to  give  »"tu- 
dents  the  best  facilities  for  work,  in  order  to  ret^^^ 
patronage,  when  obtained.  The  only  regular  appropci^ 
ton  this  inst'+ution  has  ever  had  is  the  $3,500.00  alrea-^J 
referred  to*,  and  this  was  too  small  to  accomplish  mncj^f 
or  all  even  that  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  except  ^" 
a  very  imperfect  manner. 

The  outlook  for  increased  attendance  in  the  future  is 
good  and  is  ini])roving  yearly. 

[*t.  6.  The  only  specific  appropriation  for  improvement 
of  plant.  The  total  appro'])riations  for  maintainance  ^^^ 
eight  years  amount  to  $()0,800 ;  in  addition  $6,000  for  ptir- 
chase  of  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  $3,500  mentioned 
were  a])propriated  last  year  beside  the  regul^^ 
appropriation  of  ^9,000  i)er  annum. — \Y.  N.  S.] 
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i^OPB  AND  FIBLD  OF  WORK. 

work  of  the  institution  i«  directed  on  praefioat 
nd  to  practical  ends : 

o  give  to  its  graduates  a  sonnd,  piuotioal  train- 
hich  prepares  them  to  enter  on  pTofessional  study 
)nrsue  technical  courses  in  hgher  institutiona 
Fo  fit  them  for  the  successful  discharge  of  duty  in 
ocation  in  life,  and  especially  for  the  duty  of  good 
ship.  The  results  thus  far  achieved  in  the  standing 
graduates  in  business  and  profeiwional  life,  prov« 
[lis  end  is  being  accomplished.  The  following  is  a 
ent  of  the  financdal  condition  of  tbe  inatitutioH: 

PINANCIAI*. 

Expenditiuresi^, 

school  year  ending  June  30, 1901 — 
ved  from  State  appropriation.|9,000  60 

Expenditures,  * 

antenanoe  of  cadets,  including 
d,  washing,  lights,  text-boofcs 

for  insurance 14,^5  00 

laries  of  Professors 4,365  00 

¥9,000  00    ¥9,000  00 
Resources. 

school  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

*om  SItate  ajppropriation (9,000  00 

Expenditures. 

maintenance  of  cadets  includ- 
board,  washing,    lighte,    text 

[s,  etc |4,35S  69 

es  of  Professors 4,020  00 

inoe  paid  by  State  Board  Edu- 

3n 163  60 

36  due  Institute ,. .  470  81 


(9,000  00-49,000  00 


dement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  momeys  de* 
from  other  sources  than  State  appropriation,  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1901. 
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Resources. 

From    amouutt    received    from    pay  '] 

pupils  and  other  sonroeB f  1^0080  00 

Eicpendttures. 

For  painting  barracks  and  mess  hall 
throughout  and  material  for  same  f  463  39 

For  papering  and  for  lumber  and  car- 
penter's work  wainiscoating  barracks  219  87 

For  Quarter  Master  and  Musician. .  64  60 

For  putting  electric  lights  in  bar- 
racks and  mess  haJl 80  00 

For  printing,  die  for  uniform  butltons 
and  commencement  exercises. . .  •  •  •  46  76 

Balance  dua  Institute f  240  49 


11,060  00-^1,050  00 
Besouroea. 

For  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1902L 
Amount  received    from    pay    pupils 

and  other  sources. f  644  01 

Amount  of  balance  from  last  year.  •         *  246  49 


f  890  60 


Bwpendlturea. 

For  care    barrack®    during    summer  ' 

recess  and  work  on  grounds f  148  60 

For  chairs  and  other  school  furniture, 

repairs  to  cots  and  wood  for  year  181  44 

For  printing  and  maps 11  60 

For  crockery  and  hardware 76  61, 

For  bugler,  h-ospital  steward,  com- 
mencement and  other  expenses  385  8S    * 

Balance  due  Insttltute %  87  64 


1890  60 
Indebtedness^ 

The  institution  has  never  had  a  debit  wbioh  it  cxmld 
not  pay  on  demand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  LAW,  Sqt 
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St  Ipetersburo  l^ormal  anb 
Inbustrial  SebooL 

St.  pctersburfl. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Nov.  1,  1902. 
Hon.  W.  N.  Sheatfij, 

State  Superintendent  of  PubMc  Instruction, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  eomplianoe  with  your  request  of  recent  date  I  here- 
with submit  a  report  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Normal  and 
Industrial  School  for  the  year  banning  July  1st,  1901, 
and  ending  June  30,  1902. 


FINANCIAL 
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Receipts. 
Receipts —                                                      ♦ 
Appropriation  by  the  Stete ?5,000  00 

Expenditures^ 

Salaries • ?2,480  00 

Matron  and  Janitor 200  00 

Printing .^  66  91 

Postage 6  00 

School  Desks 178  50 

Laboratory  Apparatus  and  Supplies 177  06 

Freight  and  Express  Charges 64  90 

Supplies  for  Manual  Training  School 18  40 

Incidental  EKpenses  of  Dormit6ry 40  00 

Octavo  Music 5  16 

Labor 16  90 

Total .*. 13,253  8S 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1902. .,. |1,746  17 

ATTENDANCE. 

1  Enrollment  of  ]|egular  students  in  clajdses  proper, 
male  54,  female  54— Total,  108. 

2  Enrollment  of  Sfpecial  situdents  in  ola^es  proper, 
male  0,  female  3 — ^TotaJ,  3. 

3  Enrollment  in  spedai  normal  dasdes,  male  1,  female 
11— Total,  12. 


IH 
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Gonntiei  Rep(reeented  in  Enrollment — ^HilWboromgli, 
Manatee,  Pa8K)o,  DeBoto,  Pelk/<  Osceola^  Bnintieir,  Dnyal, 
Marion,  Putnam. 

No  students  were  graduated  from  tbe  nti^rmal  and  in- 
dufltrial  departments  during  this  year. 

Percentage  of  average  altlBndanee  of  students  enrolled 
is  83.4. 

BUILDINGS  AND  BBAL  BSTATB. 

As  our  schiool  is  a  new  school,  our  buildings  are  for  the 
imost  part,  new.  The  school  now  has  five  buildings  valued 
at  forty-five  thousand  (dollars.  The  Normal  and  High 
Bchool  building  is  a  two  story  brick  structuire  -contain- 
ing wide  halls  and  eight  large  well  lighted  recitatic^ 
rooms.  The  Normal  S<3iool  Library  and  Study  Hall,  and 
th^  Scientific  Laboratories  are  on  the  second  floor  of  this, 
building. 

The  Gr^ed  School  building  is  a  two  story  wooden 
structure  containing  six  reeitation  roome  and  the  school 
jussembly  hall. 

The  Manual  Training  School  10  a  two  story  biiLck  buiM- 
Sng  containing  six  rooms.  The  prindpal's  office  and  the 
wood  working  shops  occupy  the  first  floor,  and  the  Do- 
mestic Science  rooms  are  located  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Normal  and  High  School,  Graded   School,  and 
Manual  Training  School  are  located  on  the  same  campns.    r 
This  campus  is  beautifully  shaded  by  oaks,  and  fronts  on 
A  pretty  little  laly^ 

The  Manual  Training  School  Annex  is  a  two  story 
brick  structure  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  f eet  iJ* 
•size.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  annex  con- 
«ists  of  a  large  hall  which  is  used  as  »  gymnasium,  dH^l 
liall  and  armory,  and  as  an  assembly  hall. 

Our  Normal  School  building  is  one  of  the  best  equipp^ 
school  buildings  iu  Ithe  Stalte.  It  is  seated  with  single 
49eats  throughout.  Each  recitation  room  has  light  frou* 
two  sides,  and  has  a  separate  cloak  room  lighted  trc^ 
without. 

The  School  Library  consists  of  a  thousand  well  seleot- 
«d  volumes,  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  S<)^     , 
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BQUIPMBKT. 

mal  and  IndiMitrial  work.  Thiei  Sdentifle  Lalnnnitory  coo* 
tains  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  apparatus  for  use  in 
teaching  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  and  Gbemistry. 

The  Graded  School  is  seated  with  double  desks,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  all  schoolroom  acoessorie^  such  as 
maps,  charts  and  so  forth. 

The  boye'  workshop  of  the  Manual  Tnaining  Sichool  is 

equipped  with  l6otui«  platform  containing  twenjfly-four 

opera  chairs  with  tablet  rests;  an  ins#*uctor's  workbench 

facing  thlte  platform ;  twenty-four  workbenches  each  hay- 

ing  an  outfit  of  tools ;  a  fine  assortment  of  special  tools 

arranged  on  the  wall  at  the    sides  of    the    room;  and 

machines  as  follows:  four-horse  xx>wer  kerosene  engine, 

combination  rip  and  cut-off  saw  table,  eighteen  inch 

pfainer  for  wood,  band  saw,  grindstone,  scroll  saw,  wood 

tethe,  and  iron  lathe. 

The  equipment  of  the  Domestic  Scfenoe  Kitchen  oon- 
lis^B  of  a  six  hole  range  with  hot  water  tank  and  all  ac- 
oessoriesi,  a  large  sink,  kitchen/  tables  sufficient  for  a 
«la88  of  sixteen  girls,  sixteen  small  oil  stoves,  cupboards, 
ihelving,  refrigerator,  and  assortment  of  kitchen  uten- 
*    rils. 

The  equipment  of  the  Domestic  Science  Dining  Room 
consiiBts  of  dining  table,  dining  chairs,  side  tables,  china 
closets,  etc.  The  equipment  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Sewiing  Room  consists  of  ^two  large  sewing  tables,  cases 
for  holding  materials,  two  dozen  chairs,  and  six  sewing 
machines. 

The  Doniestic  Sicience  Reception  Room  is  furnished 
with  a  lsunge,^hat  rack,  and  chairs. 

The  equipment  of  the  Manuial  Training  Annex  consists 
of  a  complete  equipment  for  a  company  of  fifty  cadets^ 
consisting  of  uniforms,  caps,  leggings,  gloves,  belts,  bay- 
onet «oabbards,  guns,  bayonets,  tents  and  a  company 
fiag;  a  small  bras»  field  piece  of  the  Hotchkisd  pattern; 
a  complete  equipment  for  a  Girls'  Physical  Culture  Class 
consisting  of  Gymnasium  suits,  dumb  bells,  Indian  olubs, 
tennis  outfit,  basket  ball  outfit,  etc.  A  thou'sand  dollar 
■^I     pipe  organ,  and  a  stage  twenty-six  by  sixty-four  feet  in 
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PROSPECTS. 


The  outlook  for  attendance  at  the  coming  session  is 
\^stf  good. 

PRESSING  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Buildings— . 

We  need  An  additional  bnilding  for  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School  which  should  contain  a  forge  room^  a  moulding 
room,  and  a  room  for  wood 'and  iron  working  lathes 

We  need  a  larger  library,  more  apparatus  for  the 
scientific  lal)oratory,  more  equipment  for  the  domestic 
science  department  and  more  new  tools  for  the  wood 
working  department. 

j^e  need  a  new  sljeam  heating  plant  for  the  buildings. 

We  need  dormitories  .for  both  young  mieni  and  young 
women.  This  is  one  of  the  mdert  pressing  needs  of  the 
school. 

Faculty  and  Organization —  ; 

An  insructor  for  the  boys'  manual  training  depart- 
ment who  can  give  his  entire  time  to  the  workj  is  needed. 
This  work  at  present  is  done  by  the  principal  of  tiie 
school,  and  as  the  general  management  of  the  school  re- 
quires so  much  of  his  time,  he  has  not  time  to  give  the 
manual  training  work  the  attention  it  requires. 

SCOPE  AND  FIELD  OF  WORK  OF  THIS  SCHO01[<. 

We  wish  to  make  this  a  Manual  Training  Normal 
School.  ^The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  train  young 
men  and*  young  women  to  be  teadhers.  We  aim  to  giv© 
our  pupils  hand  and  eye  training,  and  physical  exercised 
such  as  will  produce  a  harmonious  development  of  th^ 
mind  and  body.  »  The  work  of  this  school  is  to  prepare 
teachers  who  may  go  out  and  itake  charge  of  schools  ii»- 
which  manual  training  may  be  taught. 

Tlie  industrial  development  of  the  State  of  Florida 
depends  upon  the  industrial  education  of  the  childrec*- 
who  attend  the  Florida  public  school^. 

PLANS  CONTEMPLATED  FOR  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT. 

a. — Tlie  erection  of  a  large  school  building  which  will 
provide  more  recitations  rooms,  separate    rooms  for  th« 
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Bcieiitific  laboratories,  roomB  for  an  art  department^  nad 
a  school  assembly  room. 

b. — ^The  erection  of  a  separate  building  which  will  pro- 
vide rooma  fpr  nse  in  teaching  vocal  and  instnimentai 
mnsic. 

^s.»— The  erection  of  buildings  to  be  nsed  as  dormitciries. 

d. — ^The  increase  of  the  School  Library  to  many  times 
ills  present  sise.<\  ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

\ 
% 

I  recommend  that  the  State  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port odf  this  school  be  increased  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
pef  ^aUntilkiy  and  that  this  school  be  made  a  State  Mannal 
Training  Normal  School. 

'  ;      o-  *  GENERAL  COMMENTS. 

Ais  tbe  school  was  not  organized  as  a  Staite  Institution 
;mtil  Aiignst  5,  1901^  and  as  one  of  the  principal  bnild- 
ingB  of  the  school  wte  but  partially  completed  at  that 
time,  it  is  evident  that  thiis  school  is  not  able  to  make  as 
good  a  showing  in  this  report  as  it  is  able  to  make  now 
that  it  is  fully  organized  and  has  all  its  deparcments  In 
4 1   wpilar  working  order. 

Inl  During  the  past  few  years  we  have  labored  hard  while 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  good  scnooi  at  St.  Petersburg. 
So  far,  success  has  crowned  our  efforts,  and  we  trust  that 
the  State  will  increase  the  appropriation  to  assist  in  thfe 
Mintainence  of  the  school,  as  it  is  for  the  benefiit  of  the 
State  that  we  have  labored. 

Very  truly, 
JOS.  E.  GUISINGEE, 

Principal 

Zhc  fioxibn  ITnstltute  for  tbe 
BUitbt  H)eaf  anb  H)umb. 

St.  Hudustfne* 

Bt.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Nov.  15,  1902. 
Hon.  W.  N.  Sheats,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
^1      Bear  Sir — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  bi- 
I   €Qiiial  report,  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1902. 
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FINANCIAL. 

i9oe^i90L     '     •'• 

Beoeipts.  Anniial  appropriation ..  •  ^0,000  M 
DiBbnrgemeiits,  Deficit  for  preced- 
ing year 12  B2 

Total  expenMB  for  year 9,294  48 

Balanoe  on  hand  July  1,  1901. . . .        793  00 

10,000  00 
1901—1902. 

Beoeipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  taut  year. .  f       793  00 

Qeneral  appropriataion  for  main- 
Ifenance 12,000  00 

Special  appropriation  for  clothing  260  00 

Special  appropriation    for    trans- 
portation   2BO0O 

Special  appropriation    for   insur- 
ance   200  00 

Special  appropriation  for  bnilding 
and  repairs i,000  00 

17,493  00 
Disbnrsements.  Total  expenditures  16,792  90 

Total  balance  July  1,  1902 1,700  10 

Balance  clothing  appropriation...!      250  00 
Balance      special      appropriation 

building 4  00 

Balanoe  general  appropriation  • . .       1,446  10 

1,700  10 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  SEPARATE  ITEMS. 

1900—1901  1901— lOW 

Groceries |  1,403  72  «  1,621  <» 

Beef,  pork  and  fish 567  58  874  ^ 

Proyiender  for  cows  and  'horse. . .  251  89  282  ^ 

Fuel,  wood  and  coal 282  75  342  OJ 

Lights,  lamps  and  oil 100  92  102  27 

Supplies  for   laundry 73  66  97]^ 

Medical  attentisa 127  SO  81  * 
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5 66  95  «7  AS 

IW  46  138  M 

ks,,  mape,    charts,    post- 
id  stationery 226  79  260  11 

r  and  tableware 10  01  20  14 

ddlng    for    dormftorieSy 

By  famitnre  and  desks.  •          61  78  408  68 

and  express 6  16  31  61 

I  for  shops  and  indnstries         61  38  28  92 

1  for  printing  offlee 16  16  23  00 

» 2a^  90 

rtation  of  pupils 432  76  472  87 

leons 212  36  28105 

►r  supplies.. 3,971  76  6,414  86 

^  and  repairs 134  46  4,813  68 

and  wages 6,098  28  6,664  41 

expenditures  for  year..  .|   9,204  48    916,792  90 

LPITA   COST   FOB  BACH    YliAB  OF   THE   BI-BNNIUM- 

1900—1901    1901— 190? 

•  pupil  for  groceries |        37  05    ^  41  02* 

pupil  for  all  supplies. . .          66  19    *  79  63: 
'  pupil  for  all  expen^ies, 
Yt  for    Special    Building 
Repairs  paid  out    of  the 

J  appropriation) 153  40  173  40 

'  pupil  for  Medicine  and 

AittenKon 3  06    .  2  18 

ATTENDANCE. 

)eaf.                                              1900-01  100102. 

17  1-1 

17  22 

51ind. 

6  6 

2  4 

)eaf. 
10  18 

8  7 
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Negro,  Blind.  1 

Maa^ 5  4 

Female 5  2 

Total  ....   .... .'...65  73 

Twenty-eight  conties  were  represented  in    ttse    enroll- 
ment each  year.  .  v  (>  ':  . 


t  J, 


GRADUATBa 

At  the  close  of  the  first  term  certificates  were  issned 
to  the  following  wJiite  deaf: 

Henry  Shirley,  Mariana;  Henry  Esar,  Jacksonville; 
and  W.  Edward  Pope,  West  Palm  Beaoh.  Having  learned 
the  printers  trade  here,  they  readily  secured  good  posi- 
tions in  Jacksonville  and  St.  Angustine.  However  in  a 
few  weeks  Shirley  at  the  request  of  his  father  returned' 
to  his  home  and  is  now  engaiged  in  farming. 

HEALTH. 

Two  deaths  have  to  be  reported,  both  from  heart  trou- 
ble. In  April,  1901,  Sonnie  Sommers,  of  l*utnam  County, 
age  18,  negro,  blind,  died.  And  on  May  1,  1902,  Albert 
Fackler,  deaf  white,  of  Levy  County,  ago  16,  died.  Be- 
sideesi  these  two  cases,  we  have  had  no  serious  sickness. 
Some  few  of  the  pupils  from  the  malarial  sections  of  the 
State  have  chills  and  fever  at  times  after  their  arrival. 
Most  of  the  children  improve  in  looks  and  weight  after 
spending  the  term  with  us. 

IMPROVEMENTS — ^NBW  BUHiDINGS  AND  SPECIAL  REPAIRS. 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  f 4,000  for  building 
a  two-«tory  addition,  connecting  the  central  and  the  west 
buidings,  enlarging  the  dining-room,  adding  an  upper 
story  over  the  dining-room  and  kitchen,  re-roofing  the 
buildings  and  re-painting.  The  contract  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Edimanster  and  Bragdon  for  $3,996.00.  W.  T. 
Davis  was  employed  as  expert  builder  to  supervise  the 
work,  and  was  aJlowed  by  the  Board  of  Managiers  f 35S 
for  his  services.  Under  thi«  contraot,  two  new  additions 
were  built,  all  the  exterior  of  the  buildings. occupied  by 
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the  echbol  for  the  Tv^hites  wa»  re-painited,  all  tine  roofs  re- 
sblngled^  except  on  the'ho«sq  known  as  the  bam  and  the 
buildings  used  foT  the  Negro  School. 

GENBRMi  REPAIRS. 

Having  no  special  appropriation  for  thi«  purpose, 
only  such  repairs  have  been  made  as  seemed  absolutely 
nebessary.  The  plumbing  plant  has  required  almost  con- 
stant repairing,  and  this  has  made  up  a  large  portion 
of  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  "Building  and 
XepauTB.'^  .  , 

addit?o;ns  to  equipments. 

In  spite  of  the  increaard  cost  of  maintenan-cie  caused 
by  the  advance  in  price  and  the  increased  attendance,  1 
report  the  following  improvements  and  additions  to  our 
equipmentts :  1.  New  refrigerator  for  meats.  3.  A  larger 
tank  for  hot  wfeter  in  the  kitchen,  with  pipes  running  to 
all  the  dormitories.  8.  New  hood  or  canopy  for  the  cook- 
ing range.  4.  New  heaters  for  the  dormitories,  school 
rooms  and  tfceachers'  apartmentsl  5.  AddSitSoniaJ  iron 
beds  and  bedding  for  iormitories.  6.  Chapel  and  study 
hall  made  by  removing  partitions  in  the  lower  floor  of 
the  boys'  building.  7.  Little  boys'  dormitory  over  the 
dining-room.  8.  Extensive  purchases  of  text-booba,  mapisi, 
and  other  school  supplies  to  suit  our  changed  curricH- 
Inm,  and  bring  our  school  inlo  closer  touch  and  (harmony 
with  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  9.  Hylo 
plate  blackboards  placed  on  walls  of  tlJe  advanced  and 
intermediate  rooms  for  the  deaf  and  six  new  patent  desks 
fop  the  primary  roomf.  10.  New  tables,  book  presses, 
wardrobes,  made  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  dormitores  and  school 
rooms.  11.  The  garden  area  increased  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  the  land  that  could  be  spared. 

GIFTS, 

The  following  additions  to  the  equipments  of  the  blind 
department  have  come  in  the  way  of  gifts : 

Prom  Dr.  A.  Anderson,  St.  Augustine,  new  Bemington 
typewriter,  f  100.00. 

Prom  Miss  L.  B.  Hustead,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  for  em- 
bossed  maps,  cash,  |50.00. 
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From  W.  E.  Harman,  New  Y<Hrk  Gltj^  books  for  tte* 
library  to  the  value  of  |200.(M. 

Prom  Wing  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  tbircMigb  Qoyemor 
Jennings,  new  piano,  f400.00. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SCHOOL  0BGANI2ATION. 

The  position  of  Head  Tencher  and  Bnpervisor  of  Teaeb* 
ing  has  been  created.  Mr.  Carter,  formerly  of  the  Ken* 
tncky  School  for  the  Deaf,  has  filled  this  position,  be- 
sides teaching  the  advanced  grades  of  the  white  deaf.  Our 
course  of  stnd^  has  been  so  changed,  and  text-books  pur- 
chased as  to  bring  ns  in  line  with  the  experience  of  teach- 
ers coming  to  ns  from  the  older  and  better  schools.  Two 
of  the  lady  teachers,  by  a  system  of  rotation  of  classes^ 
give  ornl  instruction  to  every  white  deaf  pupil  wha  ex- 
hibits  any  aptness  to  be  taught  by  that  method.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  lacTy  suijcn'isor  for  little  boys^  in  their  own 
dorrnUory.  separ<ote  from  the  larger  boys,  is  a  great  im* 
proveuent  -  -"^ 

HANDICRAFTS    AND    INDUSTRIAL    WORK. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  educatioiral,  the 
statute  contemplates  the  giving,  to  each  pupil,  such  man- 
ual training  as  will  aid  him  im  the  matter  of  self-support. 
We  have  only  one  trade,  strictly  speaking — ^that  of  print* 
Ing.  During  the  first  year  of  the  period  u\fild  •leaf  boysy 
and  five  during  the  last  term,  received  daily  instructioi» 
and  practice  in  typesetting.  They  do  all  the  mechanical 
work  of  The  Herald,  our  school  paper,  which  compares 
favorably  with  other  publications  semt  out  by  the  best 
schools 

All  the  pupils,  unless  sick,  are  expected  to  do  their 
share  in  keeping  the  buildings  and  premises  in  good  order.. 
Sewing,  knitting,  fancy  work,  all  kinds  of  house  work^ 
dressmaking,  bed  work,  and  basket  making,  are  taught 
the  deaf  girls. .  The  deaf  boys,  not  in  the  printing  office^ 
work  in  the  garden,  about  the  place,  saw  wood,  and  learn 
the  use  of  carpenters'  tools. 

The  blind  boys  and  girls  receive  instruction  in  bead 
work,  chair-caning,  sewing  and  music.  We  teach  the 
blind  music  not  as  an  accomplishment  but  as  an  industry 
and  for  its  educational  value. 
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Dnring  the  past  bienninm  two  handicrafts  have  been 
JLdded  to  our  industries,  viz.:  Baaket- weaving  and  type- 
wpiting.  Next  term  piano-tnning  for  the  white  blind  boyt, 
and  shoe-making  fer  the  deaf  negro  bojs,  will  be  intro- 
duced. It  is  helped  that  adequate  funds  will  be  given  to 
add  broom  and  mattress  making  to  the  blind  department, 
and  cooking  and  regular  courses  in  Sloyd  dbd  wood  work 
for  the  deaf.  As  the  deaf  and  blind  can  do  little  with 
machinery,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  provide  ev^y  handicraft 
that  gives  promise  of  help  to  them  in  life. 

THB  NEGRO  SCHOOU 

.  Unfortunately,  thi«  department  is  in  the  same  yard, 
j'et  it  is  instructed  and  cared  for  in  separate  buildings 
and  under  separate  teachers.  The  negroes  have  the  same 
text-books  aikd  course  sf  study  and  hours  for  scbool  and 
work  as  the  whites. 

PROBPHCT  AND  OUTLOOK. 

As  we  have  no  special  funds  for  the  purpose,  we  have 
HO  plans  for  prospective  improvements  and  additional  to 
the  plant.  The  constantly  increasing  attendance  and  the 
advancing  prices  of  most  supplies  will  forbid  any  except 
the  most  urgent  repairs. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  term  indicates  that  the  at- 
tendance will  tax  all  our  available  space  in  the  dormi- 
tories and  dining  rooms.  I  have  tried,  through  the  County 
deaf  and  blind  children  that  this  a  real  school,  and  not  a 
Superintendents  and  others,  to  convince  parents  with 
asylum  for  the  safe  keeping  of  weak-minded,  afflicted 
ones.  As  this  becomes  more  generally  kmown,  our  at- 
tendance increases  and  pupils  enter  at  an  earlier  age. 

FINANCIAL  NEEDS. 

Special  appropriations  for  immediate  use: — 
For  new  buildings,  for  shops  and  equipments, 

and  gymnasium 5,000  00 

For  ft  heating  plant,  in  place  of    the    wood 

heaters ^ 2,500  0. 

For  a  lighting  plant,  in  place  of  the  kerosene. . 

lamps 1,500  00 
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BepairiQg  and  painting  the  present  bnildings. .     1,500  00 
For  new  brick  buildings,  fire-proof,  with  equip- 
ments and  land 50,000  00 

The  present  grounds  and  buildings  to  be  left  for  the 
n^gro  scKool  and  t!he  garden  and  stock. 

ANNUAL  NEEDS  FOE  EACH  TEAR. 

For  transportation  of  pupils |     500  00 

For  clothing 500  00 

For  insurance 200  00 

For  library  books 200  00 

For  maintenance  for  75  pupls  at  |200  per  capita  1,500  00 
For  lourrent  repairs  and  grounds 800  00 

SCOPE  AND  FIELD  OF    r-ORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

I  recommend  that  the  name  of  this  institution  be 
changed  to  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
I  also  recommend  that  all  words  like  "Asylum,"  "Insti- 
tute," "indigent  deaf/'  and  'indigent  blind,"  "inmates," 
be  stricken  from  the  statutes  relating  to  this  school,  as 
misleading,  and  offeneive  to  those  with  deaf  and  blind 
children.  I  also  recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed 
as  to  give  the  Board  of  Managers  authority  to  allow  ce^ 
tain  pupils  to  continue  in  school  after  they  reach  the  age 
limit.  Under  the  law  as  at  present,  even  if  a  deaf  or  blind 
child  is  kept  at  home  by  ignorant  parents  till  he  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  must  drop  out  when  he  reaches 
twenty-one.  Give  the  Board  power  to  make  exceptions 
in  certain  cases. 

If  this  school  is  to  accomplish  the  full  purpose  of  its 
creati</n — to  educate  and  make  self-supporting  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  children — appropriations  for  more  adeqnate 
buildings  and  equipments  should  not  longer  be  withheld. 
I  ask  the  next  Legislature  to  consider  my  requests  f(^ 
increased  appropriations  in  the  light  of  the  following 
facts : 

1.  We  need  more  ro«m  in  almost  all  departments. 

2.  Florida  alone  has  tried  the  experiment  of  having  the 
schools  for  the  two  races  in  the  same  yard.  In  the  Sonfti 
two  separa^te  sichools  are  a  necessity,  and  tbey  should  M 
on  different  lots  . 

3.  Florida  is  the  only  State  with  a  State  school  for  thit 
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2lass  in  wooden  bnildinge,  with  kerosene  lamps  and  wood 
heaters,  without  a  watchman  and  without  any  fire  proteo- 
tion  whatever.  This  is  a  dangerons  experiment  wfth 
hmnan  life,  that  should  no  longer  be  practiced  by  a  gen* 
erons  State. 

4.  The  history  of  other  institution®  for  these  sub-normal 
children  illustrate  the  fact  that'  private  beneficence  will 
come  to  tnipplement  State  aid  only  when  a  school  haa 
permanent  buildings. 

6.  The  need  for  larger  grounds^  more  land  for  garden, 
and  for  future  growth,  has  become  a  serious  fact. 

6.  For  the  year  1899-1900  the  average  attendance  at 
all  the  schools  of  this  class  in  the  United  States  waa 
245,  and  the  avera^  per  capita  cost  was  about  f  250. 

7.  In  Jsjmsijff,  1901,  Alabama  allowed  her  school,  with 
an  attendance,  of  over  200,  a  per  capita  allowance  of  1230, 
aside  from  special  appropriations.  TJtali,  with  an  attend- 
ance  of  75,  allowed  |300  per  capita.  The  larger  the  at- 
tendance the  smaller  can  be  the  per  capita  cost,  with  equal 
efficiency. 

8.  Since  January,  1900,  the  average  co0t  of  living  haa 
advanced  fully  25  per  cent.  Yet  I  ask  for  pur  school  only 
|200  per  capita  for  75  pupils,  which  is  |30  less  than  Ala- 
bama with  the  attendance  over  200,  |50  less  than  the  gen- 
eral average  with  245,  and  |100  less  than  Utah  with  76 
pupila 

9.  We  are  dependent  on  the  other  States  for  expert 
teachers  and  experienced  supervisors,  and  we  must  pay 
eqaal  salaries  in  order  to  command  efficient,  permanent 
help. 

10.  One  other  fact-:  Florida  allows  for  a  scholarship 
at  the  State  Normal  College,  and  also  at  the  South  Flor- 
ida Military  Institute,  |200  a  year.  Of  this  I  do  not  eom- 
plain  but  only  ask  the  same  per  capita  allowanfoe  at  the 
only  school  in  the  State  for  these  children  of  perpetual 
silence  i^d  darkness. 

Be8pe«?truliy  submitted, 

WM.  B.  HARE, 
!  Superintendent 
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State  flotmal  anb  ITnbustdal 

ScbooL 

(Far  Colored  StudmtsJ) 

'The  Honorable  William  N.  Sheata, 

State  Superintend€!Dt  of  Public  Imstruction, 
Tallahassee,  Pla. 
Am  per  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  of  herewith  trans- 
mitting the  biennial  report  of  the  Florida  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  School. 

I  wish  to  preface  thi«  report  with  thle  remark  that  my 
•official  connection  with  this  school  began  the  second  year 
of  the  biennium  covered  by  thi»  report. 

FINANC9B8. 

1.  Receipts  for  year  ending  July  1,  1901 : 

a.— Morrill  Fund. 1 12,500  00. 

b. — State  Appropriation 1,181  87 

c— Rent.... 25  00— ♦  13,706  8T 

2.  Receipts  for  year  ending  July  1,  1902: 

a.— Morrill  Fund 1 12,500  00 

b. — State  Appropriation  (Bal. 

July,  1901) ■ 86 

c — Contingent  Fund-^ — 

^ales  industrial  product  757  98 

Insurance,   bam 242  82 

^tate  appropriation 5,500  00 

d^ — Farmers'    Institute  Appropria- 
tion      600  00—119,601; 


Total  for  Bi-ennium  fS3,308. 

3.  Expenditures  for  year  ending  July  1,  1901: 
a, — Morrill  fund  (salaries,  etc.)  ..|12,500  00 

b — State  appropriation    (improv- 
ing, etc.,)    1,206  01—1  13,706  01 

4.  Expenditures  for  year  ending  July  1,  1902: 
a— Morrill  Fund  (salaries,  etc.)  .f  12,500  00 

:b — State  Appropriation   5,747  67  ^      j 
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(Permanent  improvement.) 

-Contingent  expenses   1,000  80 

-Farmers'  Institutes   160  74— 119,409  11 

tal  for  Bi-enninm  |33,115  12 

ilance  on  hand     (State   appro-. 

priations)  July  1,  1902 198  41     • 

ATTENDANCE. 

-Enrciillment   (for  second  year  of  bi-ennium,  not  in- 
including  Model  School — 

El.   Preparatory   School 80^ 

t>.  Normal   School 7S 

Total 153^ 

-Counties  Bepreeented 28 

-Graduates  from    Normal     S>dhool — ^total     for  bi- 
ennium    ^ 9 

-Percentage  average  attendance  students  enrolled . .  85 
enuring  the  bi-ennium  the  foJllowing  improvements  have 
m  made*: 

r.  Building  and  Real  Estate- — ^A  dairy  bulding  has 
m  erected,  a  horse  barn  and  a  sixteen-room  cottage  for 
i*mitory  purposes  for  young  men.  AnI  addition  has 
in  made  to  the  real  estate  of  the  school  by  the  pur- 
Lse  of  the  "Weeks  Place/'  a  twenty-acre  tract  adjoin- 
:  the  school's  campus. 

* — Equipment. — New  equipments  have  been  confined 
ncipally  to  the  Agricultural  Department  which  has  a 
rly  well  equipx)ed  dairy  and  hennery,  together  with 
dem  improvements,  such  las  <seeder,  a  sulky  cultivator, 
louble  disc  breaking  plow,  a  harvester    and  a    shred* 

5 — The  following  industrial  courses  have  been  ad^ed 
the  curriculum;  Millinery,  tailoring,  blacksmithing^ 
eelwrighting,  laundry  and  painting. 
Phe  academic  course  has  been  reorganized  with  a  view 
make  it  intensive — ^thus  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
:h  the  general  purpose  of  the  school;  the  practical 
iparation  of  the  students  for  the  work  of  practical  life, 
this  end  the  Faculty  also  has  been  reorganized  under 
lew  presidency. 
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t»B0SPBCT8r 

1.  It  is  h^ped  that  the  1903  9e88ioii  of  the  Legislature 
will  make  provisions  for  improvementp  serjLQiisly  need^ 
— ^the  erection  of  a  central  buildiurg  for  academic  and 
executive  pu^po^,  and  a  mechanic  ar't  building  for  the 
proper  teaching  <k  th6  industries,  most  of  which  are 
now  tucked  away  in  nooka  and  cellars;  and  for  a  modem 
cow  bam. 

2.  At  the  tme  of  writing  of  ths  report,  October  30, 19Q2, 
the  school  is  full,  and  students  are  still  applying  for 
(admiission. 

SCOPE  OP  WORK. 

The  school  has  a  three-fold  mission — ^Normal,  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical.  It  is  the  Normal  School  for  the 
Negr<y  section  of  the  Florida  public  school  system.  It 
is  also  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  for  the 
Negro  youth  of  the  State.  The  plan  is  to  send  into  the 
Negro  schools  of  the  State  proi>erly  trained  teachers; 
to  the  farnis  and  shops  well-equipped  artisans;  and  to  the 
State  at  large  intelligent,  law-abiding  and  thrifty  citi- 
zens. The  academic  work  is  thorough  and  progressive, 
covering  that  of  a  good  secondary  school. 

PLANS. 

During  July  and  August  of  1902,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  school  a  series  of  Farmers'  Intitutes  was  held  in  four 
Middle  Floridia  counties.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  that  prophesies  much  for  the  Negro  farmers  of 
the  State.  The  Legislature  will  do  well  to  continue  its 
appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  spring  term  <;f  1901  and  1902,  there  was 
held  in  this  school  a  special  school  for  teachers.  The 
plan  is  to  have  this  movement  accomplish  for  the  active 
teachers  what  the  institutes  accomplish  for  the  active 
farmer — to  make  them  more  efficient  in  their  work.  We 
are  ihoping  for  substantial  encouragement  in  this  effort 
also.  .     1 ;    . .  .i^^;^#li 

EBCOM  MENDATIONS. 

As  sitated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  our  most  urgeuJl 
needs  are  for  a  modern  industrial  building  for  the  pro- 
gressive and  successful  teaching  of  the  mechanical  in- 
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dnstrieB;  for  a  modem  cow-bam,  and  for  a  oentnal  adminr 
istration  and  academic  building.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  of  |40,000.00  be  made  for  meeting 
these  needs,  that  this  school  may  be  placed  in  the  fron^ 
rank  with  similar  institutions  in  the  other  Southern 
Stattes. 

Reepeotfully  submitted, 

NATHAN  B.  YOUNG,      ^ 

President. 

.■■  ...  .i 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Private  and  Denominational 

Institutions/ 


In  order  that  this  Report  may  show  as  fully  as  possib 
the  educational  conditions  of  the  State,  it  is  necessai 
that  space  be  given  to  present  the  character  and  work  ( 
the  more  influential  private  and  denominational  insi 
tutions.  While  these  schools  can  scarcely  be  consider 
a  very  large  factor  in  elementary  education,  in  secondai 
and  higher  higher  education  they  perform  a  considerab 
proportion  of  this  grade  of  teaching  done  in  the  Stat 
and  several  of  them  are  doing  a  high  gra^e  of  education 
work  and  deserve  every  possible  encouragement  as  c 
workers  with  the  State  Colleges. 

Space  was  tendered  to  as  many  of  thjese  schools  i 
were  known  to  the  State  Department,  for  a  comple 
statement  of  their  attendance,  terms  of  admission  ai 
tuition,  scope  and  field  of  work,  fiaculties,  recent  improv 
ments  in  plant,  courses,  etc.,  and  the  general  conditi( 
and  outlook.  Space  was  offered  also  for  the  insertion 
such  illustrations  as  might  be  supplied  without  expen 
to  this  Department.  All  such  material  was  received  su 
ject  to  approval.  Everything  which  tended  to  ser 
merely  as  advertising,  or  which  failed  to  indicate  to  tl 
readers  something  of  value  regarding  the  education 
facilities  offered,  has  been  rejected. 

Some  intsitutions  worthy  of  place  in  this  Chapter  hav 
I  regret  to  say,  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppo 
tunity.  As  the  Department  possesses  no  data  regardir 
their  work  except  that  furnished  in  response  to  thei 
requests,  the  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied  for  them. 
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3obn  B»  Stetson  XHntverstt^, 
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me  following  report  of  John  B.  Stetson  University 
Is    hereby  submitted  in  accordance  with  your  circnlac 

letter. 

ATTENDANCE. 

^             1900-1  1901-2 

Hegnlar  College  Students 21  48 

Special  College  Students 12  12 

Law  Stndentfl 5  15 

Preparatory  Classes 173  239 

Normal  and  Business  Students 96  127 

Plorida  Counties  Represented 29  29 

States  Represented 16.  24 

Topeign  Countries  Represented  2  3 

Graduates 28  49 

TERMS  OP  ADMISSION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  requires  for  admission  to 
the  Freshman  year  the  equivalent  of  four  years  work  in 
a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade.  Tuition  per  school 
year  f66.  Board,  room,  heat,  light  and  laundry,  f  156. 
The  Department  of  Law,  requires  the  student  to  be  at 
least  nineteen  years  of  age  and  to  have  academic  educa- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  faculty.  Tuition  per  school  year 
|66.  Board,  room,  heat,  light  and  laundry,  |156.  The 
School  of  Technology  requires  for  admission  to  Appren- 
tice years,  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography  and  Or- 
thography. To  the  Freshman  year,  the  work  of  the  Ap- 
prentice years  or  its  equivalent.  Tuition  per  school  year: 
Apprentice  years  $38.  School  of  Technology,  $66.  Board, 
room,  heat,  light  and  laundry  $156.  The  Academy  and  the 
Normal  School  require  a  student  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  Arithmetic  complete,  English  Grammar, 
Elementary  Composition,  United  States  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Spelling  and  Writing,  or  to  present  a  satisfac- 
tory certificate  of  having  performed  the  above  work.  The 
tuition  in  either  of  the  above  is  |38  per  school  year,  and 
^oard,  room,  heat^  light  and  laundry  will  cost  fl56. 
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John  B.  Stetson  TJnivjersity  as  now^  constituted  m- 
eludes  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Department  of 
XaWr-fte^Scjbool  of  Ted^uology,  the  Ai:pdemy,  the  Nomal 
.l^i4!jEj;aetice  Sehoo'I,  the  School  of  Art,  -^e  .Schiool  ift 
Music  arid  the  Business  College.  The  Coltege  at  T4f>&^ 
Arts  is  affiliated  with  tlie  University  of  Chicago,  and 
ftbe  i^^quirements  for^admission  thereto  are  practically 
tl^  same  as  in  the  foremost  A^^rica^i  IJiiiV^wtiies.  JTbe 
Departmejit  of  Law  oiferis  a  thorot^  course  of  ,1twP 
y^^a^,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  .of  Laws. 
Under  the  statutes  of  Florida  afl  gi;uifimtes\o^f  this  .^ 
pap<?nent  are  admitted  to  the, bar  on  jnotion  Qf  tbe..CQili:t. 

,^he  Schoblof  Technology  offers  courses  of-EliactiiGat 
Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,,  Macha^ical  Bn^uew- 
ing,  Manual  Training,  arid  Domestic  Sipience.  In  tae 
Spring  of  1903  special  classes  will  be  foirrijed  Xn 
manual  training  for  the  public  school  teachers  who  will 
make  it  possible. for  these  teachers  to  (give  later  the  same 
instruction  in  their  own  schools.  The  Academy  offers  » 
J[our  years  course  which  will  enable  studients  to  jwepare 
j^or  any  American  College  and  also  provides  a  liberal 
course  of  study  for  those  who  are  unable  to  take  a  full 
:College  Course.  The  Normal  Department  is  intended  for 
those  wh^  are  definitely  preparing  to  teach.  The  CQUiise 
extends  through  two  years.  In  addition  to  the  profes- 
sional course  those  desiring  it  may  take  additional  woi?k 
,  in  the  Academy  and  College  in  such  subjects  as  will  ra- 
able  them  to  secure  a  State  certificate.  The  practice 
school  consists  of  three  departments,  Kindergarten, 
jPrimary  and  Grammar.  School.  In  the  two  latter,  eight 
years  of  work  is  offered  corresponding  to  the  eight 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  Each  normal  student  is  re- 
-quired  to  teach  in  the  Practice  School  under  expert 
direction  and  criticism.  Courses  are  also  offered  in 
Kindergarten  Training  whereby  young  women  are  pre- 
pared to  pass  uniform  examinations  in  any  state  whiwe 
Kindergartens  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  Public 
School   System. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Consists  of   forty-six   professors  and  'assijstants  whO' 
give     instruction    in    the    following    departments,  viz: 
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Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Logic,  Ethics^ 
History,  Greek,  Latin,  Matbematics,  ehemifetry,  Physics, 
Biology  (including  ZcfOlo^,  Botany,  Geology  and  Physi- 
^^ogy)  English,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Mechanical 
and  Civil  Engineering,  Domestic  Science,  Manual 
Training,, Law,  Business  (including  Bookkeeping  and 
Banking,  .Stenographs;  and  Telegraphy,  Art,  Vocal  and 
Instumental  Music  (including  Piano,  Organ  and  Violin) 
Elocution,  Methods  of  Teaching. 

IMPROVEMBNTS. 

Buildings;  There  have  been  added  to  the  University 
Braidings  during  the  past  two  years.  Science  Hall  and 
a  Power  house  at  a  cost  of  f 35,000 ;  Conrad  HalJ— a 
Dormitory  for  men  costing    $4,500;  and    East  Hall,,    a 
liQiise  for  college  men  costing  $3,000. 

Equipment :  The  entire  equipment  for  the  School  of 
Teottnology  and  fk>r  the  Law  School  and  large  additions 
to  thie  equipment  of  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and 
rtiysice,  and  Biology,  have  been  added  within  ilie  past 
two  years  at  a  cost  of  |25,000. 

NEW    COURSES. 

Courses  have  been  organized  in  Civil,.  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Manual  Training,  and  Domes- 
tic Science  in  the  School  oif  Technology ;  a  two  yeans 
otHiPse  for  Teaicherta  in  the  Normal  School  and  courses 
f6r  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoisiophy  and  Master  ot 
Arts  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

PROSPECTS. 

Among  contemplaited  improvements  should  be  men- 
tioned the  new  plans  for  the  Business  Oo'llege,  involving 
ft  complete  new  equipment,  which  is  now  being  made 
from  special  designs  expressly  for  the  new  and  greatly 
enlarged  quarters,  which  are  bemoj  fitted  up  for  this  de- 
partment. Negotialtions  are  also  under  way  for  a  new 
hcmse  for  colleige  men. 

JOHN  F.  FORBES,  President. 
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IRolUns  CoUeoe, 

TIQlintet  patft» 

Fcmnded  1885.    Under  special  Florida  charter. 

Location— Winter  Park,  a  typical'  high-grade  residenc 
and  college  town. 

Plant  consists  of  7  buildings  and  20  acre  campns. 

Departments — College,  Preparatory  School,  Musi 
SJchool,  Art  School,  Business  School,  Schoo»l  of  Eloci 
tion. 

Faculty — Twenty-five  insifructors  are  emplc^ed. 

William  Fremont  Blackman,  A.  B.  (Oberlin),  B.  1 
(Yale),  Ph.  D.  Cornell,  (Berlin,  Paris),  is  President  ai 
Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Morse,  A.  B.  (Yale),  B  D.  (Uni( 
Seminary),  (Oxford,  Germany),  Vice-Presiden)t  ai 
ProfesBsor  of  Bible  Study. 

Robert  Roy  Kendall,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B.  (Yale) ,  Dean,  ai 
Professor  of  Greek. 

COLLEGE — ^POUR  YEARS  COURSE. 

In  the  College,  in  which  the  elective  system    obtaii 
120  points  are  necessary  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree; 
these  points,  68  are  specified,  and  48  elective. 

Specified  Courses:  Economics,  Sociology,  Logic,  P« 
chology,  Ethics,  Languages,  Englisih  and  American  H 
tory  of  the  19th  Century,  History  of  England,  Americs 
History,  Natural  Sciences,  Solid  Geometry,  Higher  Alj 
bra,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  may  be  chosen  from  t 
Departments  of  Eronomics  and  T^aw,  Bible  Study,  Pii 
osiophy,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Er 
lish,  Hiistory,  the  Biolo^ral  hnd  Physical  Sciences  ai 
Mathematics.  The  departmenif^  in  which  the  most  wo: 
has  been  done  atre  mentioned  in  the  diploma. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  is  given  on  certi 
cate  from  the  Rollins  Preparatory  S<*hool,  and  simil 
sichools  of  high  rank,  including  scrtne  of  the  county  Hij 
Schools. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL — SIX  YEARS  COURSE. 

Bollins  Preparatory  School  has  a  six  years  course,  a 
year  having  been  added  in  1901-1902.  In  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  ^hiree  icourses  of  study  are 
offered,  which  are  alike  in  requiring  English,  General 
History,  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  and  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  diflfer  aft  to  Datin,  Greek,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Natural  Science,  and  Advanced  Mathematics. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL — POUR  YEARS  COURSE. 

The  MuBi©  Schocl  is  in  charge  of  two  instructor®,  who 
devote  themselves  excluisively  to  it.  (bourses  aire  given 
in  (a)  Voice  Culture  with  Harmony  and  Theory,  and  in 
(b)  Piano,  wiith  Harmony  and  Theory. 

In  1901-1902  a  commodious  residence  with  its  grounds 
^  donated  to  the  College.  This  building,  known  as 
Billings  Hall,  icontains  the  practice  pCi>oms  and  instruo- 
tion  room  for  Vocal  Music.  A  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
Ohb  wais  organized  in  1901-1902.  An  orchestra  "  has 
begun  rehearsals  during  the  presenit  year. 

ART  SCHOOL — 3  YEARS  COURSE. 

A  regular  griaded  course  i«  given  in  this  depairtment. 
Outdoor  wiOTk  is  oflfered  in  addition  to  that  in  the  Stu- 
dio.   A  Sketch  Club  meets  once  a  week. 

SCHOOL  OP  ELOCUTION — 2  YEARS  COURSE. 

The  modem  psycho-physical  theory  is  taught,  and! 
Ttttich  time  is  spen^  on  the  theory  of  expression.  A 
"dramatic  class  of  69  hasi  come  into  existence  during  the 
present  year. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

The  Business  School,  offering  Commercial  Shorthand, 
*iid  Telegraph  Courses,  i«  open  without  extra  expense 
toi  Are  students  of  the  Preparatory  School  and  C/ollelge. 

TEACftER^S  COURSE. 

A  review  Course  for  teaieher®  wias  given  in  1902,  in 
irhich  insttruction  was  offered  in  all  the  studies  required 
for  a  certificate  of  the  first  and  second  grades.    This 
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course  will  be  repeated  dniring  the  nnonths  of  April  and 
May  of  the  present  year. 

teachers'  CbtTR^B. 

Two  iteache!P8»  aare  provided  for  instruction  in  the  ^m> 
nasium.  After  a  medical  and  physical  examination  od! 
each  student,  the  necessary  exercises  are  prescribed. 

Members  of  the  Varsity  teams  have  been  exc^ised  froiii 
gyinnastiic»  during  training  for  the  games.  A  training 
table  i«  provided  in  the  dining  hall.  In  addition  to  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  and  foot  ball,  there  is  opportunity  for 
tetinisi,  boating,  bieycle-riding  and  golf. 

SPECIAL  COtlRSB   FOR  SPANISH   SPEAKING   STUDDNTS 

Four  courses  are  given  far  the  benefit  of  Spatiish  speak- 
ing fiftudents.  In  1901-1903  the  number  of  such  stnaents 
was  limited,  as  the  language  is  more  ea^ly  ittc(Juirfed 
when  opportunity  to»  communicate  in  Spanish  is  learned- 
The  very  best  class  of  Cubans  have  been  in  attendance. 
Their  presence  has  greatly  stimulnted  the  study  of 
Spanish.  As  a  result  of  thi&ir  proficiency  in  this  lan- 
guage, two/ college  graduates  of  the  class  of  1899-1900 
and  one  undergradualtte  received  commissions  as  ischooil 
organizers  and  teachers  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  All 
have  performed  their  arduous,  tasks  with  great  credit, 
and  one  of  them  rendered  efficient  and  needed  service 
in  organnizing  the  natives  io  fight  the  cholera. 

CLASSIFIED  ATTENDANCE. 

1900-1901.     1901-1902. 

1.  Enrollment  of  regular  sifudent® 

in  college  classes  proper 12  13 

2.  Irregular  students     in     college 

classes ..       *         26 

3.  Enrollment      in      Preparatory 

clesses 115  84 

4.  Enrollment  in     Music  School . .         45  38 
Enrollment  in  Sichool  of  Elo?u- 

tion 10 

Enrollment  in  Art  Scho^/l 15  7 

EWrollinent  in  Business  School.         31  Bft      > 
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Ilm^iit  in  TeacheW'  CkcHs.         ..  6      ^ 

Qties  repreeent^  in  enrioU- 

nt 16  1& 

« iepl-esfented  in  enrollment        12  12 

luates : 

gfe,  Maetefs  Degree 1 

felowa  Degree 2 

aratory  Schcol 7  6 

e  School 1 

[lesfi  School 1 

1  to  be  ndtfed  that  for  the  first  time  in  y«u», 
ate  received  the  degiree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  *!- 
foiir  received  it  in  1899-1900. 
Qg  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  large  indneMB 
Drtiriiber  o^  istndents  doing  advanced  work.  NiSaMy 
department  had  been  built  up,  the  0611(1^ 
of  Elocution,  and  Art  School  in  particular  >hajr* 
much  larger  enrollment. 

REVIEW  OF  BI-BNNIUM. 

Collie  has  pursued  a  conservative  policy  'during 
t  two  yeahs,  following  out  lines'  alreiady  laid  oiit; 
ttle  deviation.  Its  energy  has  been  largely  Bpimt 
jxng  yoiingi  people  who  were  unable  to  taker  the 
iirse,  but  desired  and  obtained  two  or  three  yesiii 
ral  culture  in  the  institution.  A  small  proppr- 
la  been  gnaduated.  A  very  encouraging  featnte 
m  the  persistent  application  for  work  and  its-w,!* 
py  performance  by  «ome  of  the  students  wbci  weMB 

to  earn  part  of  their  expenses  while  in  €K>hool. 
College  has  raised  its  standard  by  adding  a  Bixth 
>  the  Preparatory  Schooil.  It  has  decreased^tjhe 
?  of  students  in  two  ways,  by  doing  away  wiA 
ammlar  S'chool,  and  by  placing  such  a  limit  on  the 
c  of  Cuban  students  as  td  reduce  their  attendance 
ally  one-half.  The  number  of  students  in  regular 
ed  classes  is  constantly  inctreasing. 
large  growth  of  the  Music  School  is  particilTaiiy 
oted.  ^he  Bu^inests  School  has  also^  greatly  flbW- 
mder  the  period  under  review. 

students  help  problem.  Which  has  been   str^h  ft 
►he  in  Floirida  since  the  "Freeze,"  has  been  la^^^ti!^ 
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solved  in  the  last  year.  Through  the  munificence  of  a 
wealthy  man,  a  large  fund  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  cot 
lege,  to  be  loaned  to  approved  ©tudents  on  easy  terms, 
*tlms  affording  to  many  who  are  without  adequate  means 
an  opportunity  to  give  uninterrupted  attention  to  study. 
Thie  provision,  with  work  for  students  who  could  pa^ 
tially  pay  their  own  way,  has  enabled  many  to  continue 
their  education. 

Another  movement  by  which  the  College  has  extended 
its  privileges  to  students  during  the  past  year,  was  tho 
giving  of  a  aumber  of    scholarships    to    Qigh    School 
graduates.    Thi«  policy,  which  will  doubtless  be  contia- 
ued  and  extended  yet  further,  gives  free  tuition  to  publio 
BchtCiol  students,  though  the  college  receiveef  no  aid  wha'fc- 
ver  from  the  Sliate.    An  important  consideration  in  tli.« 
venture  is  the  closer  cooperation  thus  secured  betweexi 
the  College  and  the  High  Schools  of  the  State. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuiticm  per  semester  of  four  months: 

College ........126  »^ 

Preparatory,  Normal  and  Business  School 17  O- 

Music  School — 

Piano,  half-hour  lesson,  twice  a  week. . .  .*. 17  ^►^ 

Vocal  Culture,  two  le«3iO»ns  a  week 17  (P^ 

Art  School — 
Charcdal,    -pen    and  ink,    pencil,    3    lessons    per 

week... 17  (►^ 

Painting  in  both  water  colors  and  oil,  S  hours 

per  week ..22  0^ 

'    S'chool  of  Elocution — 

Individmal  lessons,  twice  a  week 17  O^ 

Board  and  separate  roc;m .,,.,.,......... 69  O^ 

ADDITIONS. 

A  new  music  building — Billings  TTall — \^^  been  add^5 
«ince  the  lai^t  report.  The  campus  has  been  enlarged  "^ 
include  the  building  and  its  grounds,  and  a  Sttreet  ai/l 
florbed  in  the  process. 

Money  has  been  pledged  for  another  building^  t^ 
eighth,  which  will  doubtless  go  up  shortly. 
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A  department  of  Industrial  Arts  has  been  carefully 
considered  and  may  be  establishied.  Arrangements  are 
already  made  for  a  department  of  Domestic  Science, 
during  the  current  year. 

NEW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Dr.  Q.  M.  Ward  ,who  has  conducted  the  institution 
most  successfully  for  six  years,  has  given  up  his  admin- 
istrative duties  and  becomes  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Law.  He  will  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
the  financial  interests  of  the  college. 

The  increasing  number  of  interested  friends  and 
donors  gives  strong  reason  for  the  hope  that  a  generous 
productive  endij»wment  will  soon  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
institution,  and  render  unneceseary  the  expensive  labor 
of  raising  many  thousands  of  dollars  annmally.  Thje 
new  Presiden't,  Dr.  Blackman,  comes  to"  hi<s  task  with 
ripe  scholarship,  a  national  reputation,  the  strongest 
endorsements  and,  not  leaet,  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Florida,  formed  during  a  l<i»Jng  acquaintance  and 
fastened  by  many  interests.  Dr.  Blackman  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  in  Yale  University  since  1893,  pre- 
vions  to  which  time  he  has  been  proftninently  identified' 
with  Cornell  land  other  institutions 

Submitted  in  the  interests  of  education  and  Florida. 

E.  P.  ENSMINGER, 

Registrar. 

!    - 

^be  JFlodba  Semtnarig. 

Sutbcrlanft. 

Property  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South. 

Enrollment  —     • 

Seni<;p  Class.. 2 

Jtinior  Class 3 

Sophomore  Class   ^ 7 

^hman  Class 50 

Snb-Preshman  (2nd  year)   Class  70 

^b-Preshman   (1st  yeiar)    Class 35- 
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Qdmary  Class 35 

Specials 13 

Total  enrollment 215 

We  receive  pupils  of  all  grades  up  to  the  Senior  Qla^H; 
and  classify  them  on  examination. 

Tnition  is  charged  by  the  year,  ffom  f  10.00  to  |45.00. 
We  have  (separate  dormitories  for  the  sexes,  and  board 
ki  chairged  at  the  rate  of  $12.00  per.  month. 

The  Seminary  founded  to  give  Christian  training  to 
young  men  and  women,  as  well  a®  the  broadest  mental 
development,  character  and  culture  will  stand  together 
aa  the  sole  factors  for  perfect  manhood.  To  this  end 
Christian  teachers  are  not  only  employed  to  tea^li 
facts,  but  to  inspire  by  breadth  of  vision  and  earnestness 
of  life. 

We  have  besides  the  literary  department,  music  and    , 
elocution.  The  faculty  consist®  of  eight  teachers,  who  are 
gjradua'tes  of  the  best  institutioiis  and  are  teachers  of 
experience. 

We  have  a  plant  consisting  of  two  buildings,  one  cost- 
ing originally  |65,000.00  and  the  other  fl2,000.00    The 
buildings  are  lodated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Suthet^ 
land,  twenty-seven  miles  north  ol  St.  Petersburg  on  tb® 
A.  C.  L.  Ry. 

We  are  now  receiving  applications  for  rooms  for  tb^ 
nex!t  year  and  the  outlook  is  bright  for  largely  increase^ 
attendance. 

The  Methodists  of  the  the  State  have  raised  in  ota^^ 
and  subscriptions  the  past  year  over  $15,000.00,  and  tt*- 
prospects  for  an  institution  of  large  usefulness  in  t 
years  tto  come,  are  bright. 

Respectfully, 
S.  W.  WALKER,  President. 


St  Xeo  fllMUtarig  GollCQC; 

This  college  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  "Order  c 
St.  Benedict",  was  founded  in  1889,  and  in  June  of  ±ti 
same  year,  endowed  by  the  Florida  Legislature  with  tnl 
collegiate  powers  and  privileges. 
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Full  instraction  is  given  in  the  classical  and  commer- 
<5ial  courses,  as  also  in  those  special  studies  leadin^g  to 
the  University.    The  preparatory  course  is  intended  for 
pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  com- 
mercial or  the  classical  course.     A  thorough,  practical 
business  educatioo  is  the  prime  object  of  the  commercial 
course.  Yet  it  also  aims  to  prepare  young  men  for  society, 
supplying  them  with  such  useful  knowledge  as  will  fit 
them  for  entering  a  professional  calling.  Students  who 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches  pre- 
scribed receive  Wl^  Diploma  with  the  title  ^^f  Master  of 
Accounts.  Three  years  are  ordinarily  required  for  gradu- 
ation ;  more  advanced  students,  however,  are  admitted  to 
the  second  or  the  first  class  on  entering     tto     college. 
The  classical  course  is  especially  designed  for    aspirants 
to  the  Holy  Priesthood,  yet  a  social  classical  training  is 
the  soul  of  a  collegiate  education-.  Hence  no  young  man 
should  fail  to  embrace  this  course  before  he  devotes  him- 
self to  any  SPECIAL  branch  of    study.    Some    of    the 
branches  embraced  by  the  course  of  instruction  are :  Oate* 
chism,  grammar,     orthography,     reading,     composition, 
Bible   history,    arithmetic.    United    States   and   General 
histories,     geography,     penmanship,     Germnn,     French, 
Spanish/^    Greek,    Latin,    rhetoric,    literature,   jgeometry, 
Mgonometry,  bookkeeping,  commercial    law,    shorthand, 
chemistry,  civil  government,  natural  philosophy,  theology, 
ftJgebra,  astronomy,  political  economy,  music,  drawing, 
^J^pewriting. 

Charges  for  term  of.  ten  months  for  board  and  tuition 
ax^e  ?200.00.  Graduation  fee  $5.00. 

SOCIETIES. 

Xeagne  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  St.  Benedict's 
clxoir,  St.  Leo  Library  Association,  St.  Gregory  Sodality, 
St:.  Leo  Athletic  Association,  St.  Lawrence  Dramatic 
-Association,  College  Orchestra  and  Military  Brass  Band, 
'J^tie  Lake  Jovita  Bicycle  and  Boat  Club,  Military. 

ET.  REV.  ABBOT  CHARLES  H.  MOHK,  O.  S.  B,. 

President 
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5a8per  Bormal  irnstttute. 

The  Jasper  Normal  Institute  is  the  only  indepeudei^ 
Normal  in  the  State.  Since  1890,  this  institution  has  bee*  j 
preparing  teachers  and  giving  a  practical  education  to  aB.J 
its  pupils.  The  best  Normal  methods  are  used  and  tun 
experienced  faculty  is  employed  to  accomplish  these 
ends. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  two  large  buildings  have  been  connected  by  a  two- 
Btory  h«tll-way  as  may  be  seen  in  picture.  These  build- 
ings contain  fifteen  large,  well  lighted  rooms,  well  fur- 
nished with  equipments  ,blackboard8,  etc.  We  have  suf- 
ficient supply  of  'apparatus,  pianos,  maps,  globes  and  type- 
writers. The  library  contains  several  hundred  useful  , 
volumes. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  maintained: 
Scientific,  Teachers'  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music,  and  Elocution. 
These  courses  are  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  take  two 
or  more  at  a  time.  Glasses  are  organized  as  the  demand 
for  them  arises.  Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  without  ex- 
aminations and  find  the  work  they  need. 

STATE  UNIFORM   EXAMINTIONS. 

While  we  have  work  for  teachers  from  September  to 
June,  we  make  special  efforts  in  the  spring  months  to 
prepare  for  the  June  examination.  Modern  methods  are 
used  and  the  most  thorough  and  practical  work  is  done. 
More  time  is  spent  in  mastering  the  various  subjects  than 
in  studying  Pedagogy,  History  of  Education,  etc.  TheflC 
are  studied,  but  we  aim  to  make  our  pupils  masters,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  examined  and  which  they  are  to  teach.  Tho^e  prepar- 
ing for  the  examination  can  enter  at  any  time. 

A  model  school  in  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 
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COST  TO  PUPILS. 


on  costs  ten  dollars  per  term  of  ten  weeks,  cr  forty 
per  year.  Board  in  good  private  families  costs 

lars  per  calendar  month  or  ninety  dollars  per 
ten  months. 

innually  enroll  over  300  pnplls  which  includes  the 
chool  of  Hamilton  county,  and  Graded  School  of 
Nearly  every  county  in  Florida  and  several  states 
resented. 

work  in  all  departments  this  year  is  progressing 
itorily  and  we  look  to  the  future  with  bright  hopes 
g  able  to  do  telling  and  lasting  good  for  the 
s  and  the  cause  of  education  in  general  in  our 

W.  B.  OATE, 
Acting  Principal. 


ampa  preparatorie  Scboolt 

Uampa* 

school  was  organized  in  1900,  and  is  located  in 
w  Music  Temple.  The  school  is  the  best  equipped 
city.  The  furniture,  library  /and  reference  books 
5V.  The  gymnasium  apparatus  is  complete.  The  hall 
ch  it  is  located  is  80  by  32  feet,  ceiling  16  feet  high, 
nd  girls  receive  gymnasium  training  by  epeoialists. 

the  school  term  ending  June  1902  sixteen  teachers 
tnployed. 

des  the  regular  school  course,  art,  music,  elocution, 
incing  receive  special  attention. 

iber  id  gralutes  enrolled — -Males,  60;  females,  63. 
123. 

iber  of  graduats  last  iterm — Males,  5 ;  females,  8. 
8. 

J.  T.  MALLICOAT, 

Principal. 
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Iparocblal  anb  private  Scbools. 

Aonroe  County?. 

White  Schools, 

"Convent  of  Mary  Immaculate,"  Catholie,  445     Girl&y 
Primary  and  Intermediate. 

"St.  Joseph's  School,"  125  Boys,  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate. 

"Jeouit's  School,"  Catholic,  18  Boys,     Primary     and 
Intermediate. 

"Ruth    Hargrove   Seminary,"    Methodist,    9    Teachers, 
86  Boys,  48  Girls,  Primary  and  Secondary.  Intermediate. 

"Miss  Nellie  Bethel,"27  Girls,  200  Boys,  Primary  and 
Intermediate. 

"Miss  Angle  Hertelle,"  30  Girls,  48  Boys,  Primary  and 
Intermediate. 

"J.  W.  (^appick,"22  Boys,  1  (iirl.  Primary  and  Inter- 
mediate. 

**Mrs.  Benjamin  Roberts,"  10  Boys,  11  Girls,  Primary. 

"Mrs.  L.  (Mear,"  22  Boys,  14  Giria  Primary. 

"Mrs.  J.  H.  Roberts,"  12  Boys,  12  Girls,  Primary. 

"Miss  Gertie  Harris,''10  Boys,  25  Girls,  Primary^ 

"Mrs.  Martha  Balborno,"  Cuban.  6  Boys,  13  Girls, 
Primary. 

"Chas.  McLaughlin,"  31  Boys,  8  Girls,  Primary. 

"Miss  Sadie  Beard,"  8  Boys,  8  Girls,  Primary. 

"Mrs.  Mary  de  Cristo,"  Cuban.  6  Boys,  5  Girls,  Primary 

"Miss  Blanche  Pino,"  (\  Bovs,  6  Girls,  Primarv. 

"Francisco  Paredo,,  Cuban,  46  Boy®,  Primary. 

Negro  Schools. 

^-St  Francis  Xaviei'^s  School,"  Catholic,  95  Boys  and 
Girls,  Primary. 

*ai.  M.  Keeting,"36  Boys,  7  Girls,  Primary. 

"Mrs.  Dailey  and  Miss  Mead,"  Negro  School  by  No»rth^ 
ern  Methodists,  150  Boys  and  Girls,  Primary. 

"Maria  Chase,''  7  Hoys,  4  (iirls.  Primary. 

"Peter  Lewis,"  26  Boys,  22  Girls,  Primary. 

"Blanch  Roberts,"  8  Boys,  14  Girls,  Primary. 

"Rosa  ( ■ookson/'  8  Boys,  14  Girls,  Primary. 
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^^Caroline  Johnson,"  11  Boys,  8  Girls.  Primary. 
"Francis  Curry,"  36  Boj's  and  Girls. 
Total  Attendance,  1624. 

J.  V.  HARRIS,  M.  D., 

Supt.  of  Schools. 


Catholic  Schools, 

IbillsborouQb  Counts. 

For  the  scholastic  year  1001-02,  the  following  report 
of  the  Catholic  Schools  of  Hillsborough  county  is  ren- 
dered by  Rev.  Father  Daniel  O'SulIivan,  Rector  of  St. 
Louis  Church,  Tampa. 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Tampa,  taught  by  the 
Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers  of  St.  Louis  Church,  under  the 
Supervision  of  Rev.  Father  O'Sullivan.  Rector  of  the  St. 
Louis  Church  and  of  the  ( -atholic  Schools  of  Hillsborough 
County.  • 

Teachers,  2;  enrolled  students,  39. 

Schools  taught  in  Tampa  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names ;  Mother  Mary  Winnefride,  Superior. 

Sisters,  18;  Total  enrollment,  546;  Whites,  433;  Col- 
ored. 113. 

Catholic  School  of  Ybor  (Mty.,  t^nglit  1)y  the  sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mother  Marie  Louise,  Superior. 

S.:^tei-s,  8;  Students,  (white;  382. 

We  admit  in  our  Catholic  Schools  students  of  every 
creed  or  of  no  creed.  We  oblige  none  of  our  students  to 
follow  our  Catholic  creed. 

Our  education  is  complete.  We  choose  the  best  college 
books  that  are  published  and  the  best  methods  of  educa- 
tion that  are  known. 
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^asse^  Bueineee  College. 

Jacksonville, 

The  Massey  College  at  Jiacksonville  was  established 
in  the  fall  of  1894  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jacksonvill© 
Board  of  Trade.  The  school  was  originally  intended  as 
fl*  local  institution,  but  its  patronage  gradually  extended 
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until  it  became  evident  ^tliat  Jacbaonville  was  an  excel- 
lent location  for  a  Commercial  School  of  natio^nai  pat- 
ronage, consequently  the  school  was  incorporated  and 
an  active  campaign  begun  f<;r  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  school  along  liberal  lines. 

The  great  conflagration  of  1900  destroyed  the  building 
and  equipments  of  the  institution.  Scarcely  were  the 
aishes  cold  before  President  Massey  negotiated  for  the 
purchase  -o^  the  property,  and  was  among  the  first  three 
to  eecuire  a  building  permit  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
after  th©  fire. 

The  college  now  occupies  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters  in  'the  Massey  building,  corner  Main  and  Mon- 
roe streets,  and  its  equipments  are  far  in  advance  of 
those  usually  found  in  CJommercial  schools. 

Sixteen  States  and  three  foreign  counifries  were  rep- 
resented in  the  attendance  in  1902.  The  enrollment  for 
1902  was : 

Commercial  Department. . . .  • 124 

Sihorthand  Department  68 

English.  Department 35 

Total 227 

Tuition  rates  for  a  complete  Commercial  or  Short- 
hand course,  $40.00. 

Tuition  rates  for  the  Combined  Commercial  and  Short- 
hand course,  $75.00. 

RICHARD  W.  MASSEY,  President. 
E.  S.  HEWEN,  Principal. 


St.  Joseph's  Hcabem^, 

St»  HuQUStinc* 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1866  by  the  Sisterse 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Puy,  France,  and  is  still  conducted  by^ 
them  under  the  pastorage  of  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Kenny,  D^  ^ 
D.,  Bishop  of  this  Diocese. 

TermB — The  terms  for  the  scholasitio  year  are  includin 
board,  tuition,  washing,  and  the  use  of  bed  and  beddin 
payable  in  ladvance,  yearly,  $150.00. 
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Extra  Charges. 

Tuition  on  piano  with  use  of  instrument |40  OO 

Ouitar 30  00 

Tiolin 35  00 

Mandolin 35  00 

Drawing  and  painting  35  00 

China  painting 35  00 

ifitenography 10  00 

Graduating  fee 10  00 

Tyi)ewriting  per  month 5  00 

Scope  of  Institution, — A  full  academic  course  of  in- 
struction is  followed  but  when  desired  especial  atten- 
Won  ]»  given  during  the  spring  months  to  young  ladies 
wishing  to  take  the  Teachers'  State  Examinations.  A 
number  of  the  pupils  have  won  that  coveted  prize. 
Ladies  from  the  Academy  received  certificates,  four  in 
the  year  1900-1901  and  four  others  in  the  year  1901-  1902. 
Modem  languages  form  a  branch  of  the  A-cademio 
courses,    French  being  taught  by  native  teachers. 

The  Aoademy  m  a  large  coquina  building  situated  on 
St.  George  St.,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  where 
the  pupils  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  climate  for  which 
St.  Augustine  is  noted. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  geological  specimens 
have  been  added  to  the  number  in  the  cabinet  and  many 
books  placed  in  the  already  well  filled  library. 
«  The  pupils  have  literary  societies  the  object  of  which 
is  to  incite  them  to  a  more  ardent  study  of  history,  lit- 
erature, and  elocution,  also  i^eligious  «.r;cieties  to  help 
strengthen  their  moral  natures  and  fit  them  to  bear  the 
trials  of  /after  life. 

They  also  publi-sh  a  small  periodical  known  as  the 
Tascua  Florida'  in  which  their  juvenile  compositions 
aire  printed. 

The  -course  of  studies  is  as  follows: 

PRIMARY   COURSE. 

Third  Primary. — Oral  Cateclkisni,  Biblical  Pictures, 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Oral  Arithmetic,  Object 
Lessons,  Oral  Composition  and  Kindergarten  (American 

System.) 
Second  Primary — Catechism,  Spelling,  Reading,  Writ- 
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ing,  Primary  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geography,  Bible  St 
ries,  Reproduction  Stories,  Kindergarten,  same     as 
Third  Primary. 

JFirst  Primary — Catechiism,   Spelling,     Writing,     Ge 
graphv.  Map  Drawing,  Mental  Arithmetic,     Elemental 
United  States  Hi-stor^',  Letter     Writing,     Elements 
Grammar. 

INTERMEDIATE    COURSE. 

Catechism,  Orthography,  Reading,  Saored  Histor 
Geography,  Language,  United  States  History,  Eleme 
tary  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Letter  Writing. 

JUNIOR  COURSE. 

Second  Junior — Catechism,  Orthography,  Readin 
Bible  History,  Geography,  United  States  History,  Grai 
mar  through  verbs.  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmeti 
Writing  and  Composition. 

Firs-t  Junior — Catechism,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Spe 
ing.  Geography,  Elementary  Gi^ammur  through.  Unit 
States  History,  First  T^esaons  in  Composition,  Ment 
and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Natural  History,  and  thir 
subject's  of  composition. 

SENIOR  COURSE. 

Second  Senior — Catechism  of  Perseverance,  Etymo 
gy.  Physical  Geography,  Ancient  History,  Middle  Ag< 
Hhetoric,  Grammar,  Biography,  Mental  and  Ppactii' 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Elocution,  and  thirty  subjects  f 
composition. 

First  Senior— Catechiisin  of  PovFeverance,  Etymolo^ 
Modern  Historv^,  Logic,  Physiology,  Botany,  Ge(;log 
Rhetoric,  Latin,  Review  of  Grammar,  ArUhmetic,  Al^ 
bra.  Compositions,  Elocution. 

GRADUATING   CLASS. 

Church  History,  Literature,  Astronomy,  Clasaics,  Nj 
ural  Philosophy,  Latin  Gramnvar,  Geometry,  Trigo'non 
try.  Book-keeping,  Mental  Philosophy,  Coropositio 
Civil  Government  and  Elocution.  Review  of  Seni- 
Course. 
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"Joxxxi-g  Ifidies  who  are  succeesful  in  all  the  classes  of 
this  oo>nrse  are  entitled  to  "First  Honors,"  which  are 
Diploma,  Gold  Medal  and  Laurel  Crown, 

POST-GRADUATO   COUBSB. 

Church  History,  History  of  Nations,  wit»i  Lyman's 
Chart,  History  of  English  Language,  Composition  land 
Rtetopic,  Mathematics,  Elocution,  Frenc-ii  and  Fancy 
Writing.  J 

JBoarblng  School, 

Oafnesvtlle* 

Session  1900-01,  28th  year. 

Jupite  en<rolled,  53.  In  college  classes,  5;  Prcparato- 
^:^,  19;  Primary,  28. 

Ckmnties  represented,  Alachua  and  Levy. 

States,  Florida,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

Instructors,  three. 

Session  1901-02. 

Pupils  enrolled,  49;  College  classes,  6;     Preparatory, 

;  Primary,  26. 

Counties  represented,  Alachua,  Bradford,  and  Lake. 

States,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Missouri. 

Bates  Primary  Department,  $10;  Intermediate,  |20; 
Oollegiate,  |30;  Boarding  Department,  including  tui- 
"tion,  fl60. 

The  property  is  kept  in  Tepair,improvements  made  frOmi 
"time  to  time,  as  nesidEd.  !Free  from  debt  and  pays  f 60  a 
yeiap  taxea,  M.  TEBEAU,  Principal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


COUNTY  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Short  sketcbes  of  four  of  the  creditable    bnildings 
cently  erected  for  public  school  purposes  are  given  beIow«» 
Pictures  of  these  buildings  will  be  found  in  the  plates  re — 
ferred  to.    A  number  of  others  are  worthy  of  description^ 
but  cuts  and  sketches  were    not  furnished  in    response 
to  repeated  requests,  and  hence  they  can  not  be  presented^^^ 

Central  Gram^iar  School^  op  jACKSONViLLBi 

(Frontispiece,) 

The  Central  Grammar  8chool  Building  ^occupies  s^^ 
half  block  between  Church  and  Ashley  Streets,  4>ounde^^3 
on  the  East  by  Liberty  St.,  where  stood  the  old  Centraf  -^ 
Grammar  and  Duval  High  School  buildinig  before  the 
great  fire  of  1901. 

Description :     brick,   two   stories  and  basement, 
basement    contains   furnace   rooms,   fuel   room,    storag^^" 
room,  janitor's  room,  three  bicycle  rooms,  two  laboi 
tories,   museum    and   recitation    rooms.     The   first   flooi 
contains  ten   recitation   rooms,   two   toilets'  and   princL 
paPs  office.    The  second  floor  contains  eight  recitatioi 
rooms,  two  toilets  and  a  study  hall, — in  all  thirty-twi 
rooms.     The  recitation  rooms  will  seat  on  an  aven 
fifty   pupils.     All   recitation   rooms   are  furnished  witl 
single  desks  in  dark  oak,  and  good    black-boards.    Th*- 
building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Hammond  sy^ 
tem  of  hot  and  cold  air.     In  the  central    hall  <M    boft--^   t 
floors  are  three  hygienic  drinking  fountains. 

History.  The  building  was  erected  during  1902  at  B: 
cost  of  about  110,000.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  th_  :Ss 
amount  was  special  tax  sichool  district  money, 
thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  by  the  County  Cc 
misioners,  and  the  balance  was  insurance  on  bumorf 
buildings.  At  present  the  Duval  High  School  has  t&nih 
porary  quarters  m  this  building  also.. 
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^^^  picture  (Frontispiece)  shown  is  from  a  snapshot 
taken  on  Arbor  Day  when  the  pupils  of  the  Central  were 
plauting  eight  beautiful  matgnolia  trees. 

TOM.  F.  McBEATH,  Principal. 

Lakbland  Hig*h   and  Graded   School. 

(Plate  3). 

The  Lakeland  High-School  building  was  erected  in 
1902  by  a  municipal  bond  issue  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
^Pon  the  sale  of  which  a  small  premium  was  realized, 
^ke  building  is  of  modern  architecture,  constructed  of 
Georgia  brick,  situated  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  lots 
^^  town  and  overlooking  a  beautiful  clear  water  lake 
^hieh  is  reported  to  be  the  highest  body  of  water  on  the 
Peninsula. 

The  interior  is  conveniently  arranged,"  furnishing 
healthful  accomodations  for  450  pupils.  On  the  first 
^loor  there  are  five  graded  rooms  which  will  accomodate 
ISO  pupils,  and  a  large  auditorium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  600. 

The  building  and  grounds  cost  about  $10,500;  the  fur- 
Jiiture  and  equipment  |2,050  more.  The  building  is  fur- 
bished with  425  single  desks,  100  auditorium  pews,  a 
piano  costing  about  $400,  chemical,  mathematical  and 
physical  apparatus  costing  /about  |400,  and  a  library  of 
450  volumes,  which  last  was  donated  by  a  progressive 
young  man  of  the  town,  Mr.  McRary. 

The  course  of  study  includes  eii^lit  grades  of  common 
School  work  and  four  gi*ades  of  high  school  work.  The 
f-akeland  High  school  is  affiliated  with  many  of  the  lead- 
iiig  colleges  of  the  State.  The  public  sentiment  of  the 
^own  is  centered  in  the  school. 

A.  B.JAHRELL,  Principal. 

Sanford  Graded  and  High  School. 
(Plate  17.). 

The  new  school  building  is  an  imposing  brick  structure^ 
having  all  the  modern  facilities  for  school  work.  It  was 
^i*ected  at  a  cost  of  |10,2o0.  The  lot  and  furniture  cost 
^bout  f5,000  more,  making  a  total  of  move  than  f  15,000. 

The  building  contains  nine  school  rooms  and  a  large 
^"Uditorium  which  will  seat  about  400.  The  small  rooms 
^^^e  24  by  30  and  each  is  furnished  with  49  single  desks. 
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The  entire  cost  of  the  beautiful  school  building  was 
paid  by  the  City  of  Sanford,  no  help  having  been  received 
from  any  source.  18,000  was  received  from  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  the  remainder  was  \oted  as  needed  by  the 
city  council.  W.  B.  Talley,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  was  the 
architect. 

School  was  opened  in  the  new  building  September  1st, 
1902.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  seventy-five  pupils 
over  the  enrollment  of  the  previous  year.  The  course  of 
,  study  includes  twelve  grades,  four  of  which  are  in  the 
high-school  department.  These  four  grades  contain  all 
the  subjects  necessary  for  a  State  Teachers'  Certificate,  • 
besides  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Greek, 
Oerman  and  French  are  optional. 

J.  H.  SELDEN,  Principal. 

Gainesville  Graded  and  High  School. 

(Plate  18.)  \ 

^ 

Am  asked  to  give  history  of  this  school  in  300  words. 
C^an't  do  it.    The  building  was  erected  by  a  three    millB 
special  district  tax.     Two  efforts  to  vote    the  tax    were 
made.     The  first  met  with  overwhelming  defeat  caused 
by    a    strong    anti-public-school    sentiment.    This    wa^ 
taught  down  by  the  teachers,  all  ladies,  in  two  yeai?"^ 
The  school  is  now  the  most  popular  thing  in  Gainesville* 
Teachers  devoted  to  their  work.    Something  in  the  atmos- 
phere makes  ordinary  teachers  extraordinary.     They  J^' 
main  here  when  offered  more  elsewhere. 

When  the  trustees  wanted  to  borrow  money  to  erect  tti® 
building,  all  the  available  money  in  town  was  plac^^ 
at  their  feet  begging  to  be  used  in  this  way.  No  limit  ^^ 
to  time  of  payment.  Trustees  wanted  a  |15,000  buildic^^' 
taxpayers  forced  a  |30,000  one. 

Twelve  teacbersi'  rooms,  eight  cloak  rooms,  office  aX^^ 
an  auditorium,  61  by  84  feet.  Every  school  should  h'jL^^ 
an  auditorium — an  aid  to  discipline  and  to  securing  ^^^' 
operation  of  patrons.  We  cleared  |200  in  ours  last  we^'^' 
Patrons  and  citizens  managed  entertainment,  no  teact^^^ 
or  student  in  it,  and  it  did  not  interfere  with  schcK>^ 
work. 

There  are  no  better  patrons  on  earth.  They  rais^ 
funds  to  give  a  free  lyceum  course  to  450  students.  Tb^ 
visits  do  not  interfere  with  the  children— they  are  used  *^ 
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t.  When  the  children  wanted  to  go  to  the  State  Fair, 
ent  them  an  arm  full  of  free  tickets — more  if  they  would 
icceprt. 

The  students  are  equally  devoted  to  school  and  build- 
mg.  It  is  two  years  old  and  not  a  malicious  mark  on 
walls  or  desks  by  students. 

We  have  Kindergarten,  Arf  and  Music  departments  at- 
tached.   EtfroUment  has  increased  over  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  five  years.  Thought  building  large  enough  for  fif- 
teen years.    Every  room  now  occupied.    Three    teachers 
;' in  auditorium  and  one  in  hall.    Need  another  building 
"wopse  now  than  we  needed  the  present  one  three  years 
<ago.   Land  in  vicinity  of  school  building  increased  over 
<ne  thousand  per  cent  in  value  in  three  years. 

ffaec  fabtda  docet     (a)  The  teacher  has    it    in    her 
J  power  to  accomplish  more  for  the  community  than  any 
f^er  citizen,     (b)  The  purse  strings  of  a  community 
[«m  be  unloosed  by  work  in  the  school  room. 

J.  W.  WIDEMAN,  Principal 
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CHAPTEB  X, 


Special  Reports  of  the  County 
Superintendents^ 


It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  following  Chapt 
will  prove  valuable  to  any  one  who  may  desire 
acquaint  himself  with  educational  conditions  in  Florid 
It  gives  in  a  general  way  those  matters  of  interest  wM 
cannot  be  reduced  toi  -statistiical  tables.  In  addition 
this  it  gives  the  opinions  of  the  several  County  Super: 
it'endents  upon  the  various  question®  of  greatest  intew 
which  are  before  the  people  of  the  State  in  conmecti* 
with  educational  progress. 

These  gentlemen  represent  every  section  of  the  Sta 
and  are  the  chosen  spokesmen  of  the  people  on  edii( 
tional  matters.  It  may  be  safely  accepted  that  wh( 
ever  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  agreed,  the  consens 
of  their  opinions  is  an  expression  of  the  popular  wi 
They  are  a  conservative  and  /able  body  of  men.  No  ap 
ogy  is  made  for  giving  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  t 
space  of  the  Biennial  Report  to  their  opinions  as  ( 
pressed  in  these  reports  and  in  the  proceedings  of  t 
Convention  of  Superintendents  held  at  Green  Co 
Springs,  as  given  in  Chapter  XI. 

The  following  circular  letter  was-  addressed  to  the  « 
eral  Superintendents,  and  it  will  be  observed    that  t 
views  of  any  Superintendent  upon  any  one  of  the  qn< 
tions  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  noting  the  order, 
compact  summary  of  the  views  is  given  in  Chapter  II* 


Dear  Sir :  In  my  forthcoming  Biennial  Report  I  < 
sire  to  have  as  a  leading  feature,  a  succinct  general : 
port  of  the  school  work  and  conditions  from  each  Com 
Superintendent.  An  idea  of  what  is  wantfed  may  be ' 
tained  by  consulting  Chapter  X  of  my  last  report. 

You  will   doubtless  appreciate  liis  opportunity  f 
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prepare  the  Ixeft  poi^sible  Bumnmry  and  make  such  mxg- 
gestions  as  your  experience  may  dictate.  While  the  re- 
port: will  serve  somewhat  as  an  advertisement  of  your 
county,  it  should  not  be  colored  up,  as  its  chief  mission 
h  to  show  realities  and  our  needs  to  the  Legislatu<re  with 
a  view  to  securing  improvements. 

That  my  report  may  not  be  delayed  or  too  bulky,  it  i« 
necessary  to  limit  you  as  fo>llows: — 

1.  Your  report  must  reach  me  by  August  20th. 

2.  It  must  not  exceed  800  (eight  hundred)  words  in 
length.  Send  it  in  just  as  you  desire  it  printed.  Please 
nae  sub-heads  and  avoid  long  introduction  or  conclu- 
flkm. 

The  following  topics  are  merely  suggestive.  I  would 
le  glad  to  have  yo^ur  brief  comment  on  each  of  these  or 
others  as  you  see  fit. 

I.  BUILDINGS :  Number  erected  or  repaired  dur- 
ing the  past  two  jear®  and  cost.  The  general  character 
of  the  best,  the  worst  and  the  average. 

II.  FINANCIAL:  The  present  condition  of  the 
fldiool  fund.  Compare  with  two  years  ago  and  give 
latoes  of  any  change.  Are  warrants  paid  promptly?  or 
what  discounts  prevail? 

Effect  of  fixing  the  County  School  levy  by  the  County 
Commissioners.    Is  a  change  desired? 

Conjstitutional  five  mill  limitation  of  County  levy.  !» 
its  abolishment  necessary  to  x>ermit  further  progress? 
Wonld  your  people  favor  more  school  tax? 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS.  Are  they  popular 
.^here  tried?  What  prevents  their  more  general  adop- 
tion? Give  number  established  within  the  bi-ennium, 
lunount  raised  by  them  and  other  facts  of  value  regard- 
^them. 

III.  TEACHERS:  Is  there  improvement  in  the 
character  and  qualification  of  your  force?  Whiat  are 
the  chief  influences  aflPecting  them?  Examination  law? 
State  Normal  or  other  schools?  Summer  training 
^hools?  AsBOiciations?  What  effect  is  each  of  these 
having? 

IV.  GRADING  COMITTEES:  Is  a  change  in  the 
System  necessary  or  desirable?  Would  a  State  examin- 
ing board  be  preferable. 
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V!  COMPULSORY  COMMITTEES:  Is  a  law  of 
thi«  kind  needed  in  vour  county?  What  limitationt 
Bhonld  be  placed  upon  it?  Would  your  people  favor 
Buch  a  law?  * 

VI.  CONCENTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS:  What  has  been 
done  in  this  dii-ection?  What  success?  Favorable  and 
unfavopable  conditions.  How  do  the  people  aregard  such 
movement  ? 

I 

VII.  Is  there  evidence  of  the  need  of  closer  relation  1 
between  the  teaching  of  pupils  and  their  agricultural  » 
and  other  environment*^  Do  you  think  these  subjects  ! 
should  be  made  a  fi-ature  of  teachers*  training  scho«il»  I 
and  later  of  examinations?  I 


PICTURES   FOR  REPORT. 

Also  plaese  send  me  a  cut  of  each  school  buildings 
above  the  'average  in  character,  that  has  been  completed 
within  the  past  two  yeai-s.  I  desire  not  only  the  more 
pretentious  town  schools,  but  also  rural  schools  of  spec- 
ial merit,  considering  cost  and  suitability.  With  each  of 
these  should  be  a  compact  statement  of  the  cost,  special 
merits  and  apj^ropriateness  of  the  building,  and  tb» 
source  of  the  money  by  which  it  was  built. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  cuts  of  especially  attraidtive 
school  gi'ounds  and  «ichool  room  interiors. 

These  cuts  should  l>e  uniformly  4x6  inches,  or  4x3  for 
half  pages.  Good  half  tones  can  be  obtained  for  a  low 
price,  and  a  provision  will  be  made  this  time  to  have 
them  well  printed  on  good  paper. 

PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Please  send  me  at  same  time  the  names  and  address^  j 
of  all  ])rivate  and  parochial  schools  of  your  county  aJ*^ 
the  number  of  ]>upils  in  each'  asi  aocfurately  as    possible, 
and  the  gi*ade  of  instruction  done  in  each  school. 

Permit  me  to  insist  that  you  give  this  matter  prompt 
attention,   and  that  you   make  preparation   in  time  ^  :j 
that  my*  Biennial  Report  may  be  in  print  as    eariy  ^ 
possible.     Yery  truly  yours, 

WM.  N.  SHEATS, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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HIacbua  County?. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  hand  yoa 
a  brief  report  of  the  condition  of  educational  affairs  ia 
this  county  for  the  two  yeai*s  ending  June  30th,  1902. 

• 

BUILDINGS. 

During  the  peoriod  of  time  embraced  in  this  bi-ennium, 
we  have  erected  eight  buildings,  ranging  in  cost  from 
1200  to  12,400,  aggregating  f 4,800,  and  Ivave  repaired 
seven  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,002. 

We  now  have  three  elegant  brick  structures,  contain- 
ing from  five  to  fourteen  commodious  rooms,  accommo- 
dating from  two  to  seven  hundred  pupils. 

These  buildings  are  furnished  in  the  most  modern 
style,  and  range  in  value  from  ?500  to  ¥2,500. 

We  also  have  in  process  of  erection,  one  other  brick 
building  of  eight  rooms,  which,  when  completed,  will  be 
worth  )flO,000.  All  the  others  are  good  modern  frame 
buildings,  in  «,  fairly  good  state  of  repair,  and  nearly  all 
supplied  with  patent  desks. 

FINANCIAL. 

You  have  observed  from  the  financial  statement  in  our 
annual  report  recently  handed  you,  a  small  increase  in 
our  indebtedness.     This  is  due  in  part  to  th^e  eM*ection  and 
repair  of  many  buildings  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  "Buildings."     But  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  proper  against  the  regular    school    fund, 
since  this  item  of  expenditure  is  covered  by  a  lien  upon 
the  special  district  taxes.     The  increase  in  the     debt  of 
the  regular  school  fund  is  owing  to  our  effort  to  maintain 
iH  high  standard  demanded  in  this  county,  and  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  fund,  accruing  from  the  present    low 
valuation  of  property  and  the  cc.nstitution&l    limitation 
as  to  the  rate  of  millage. 

Our  teachers  have  been  receiving  better  average  sala- 
ries during  this  period  and  their  warrants  are  paid  on 
demand  without  suffering  discount. 

Ko  trouble  has  ever  arisen  with  the  Commissioners  of 
this  county  as  to  the  school  levy.  Therefore,  totally 
viewed,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  levy  being  under  con- 
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trol  of  our  commisisioners:.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  greatfer  go»od  would  accrue  to  the  scbool  inter- 
ests of  the  State  at  large,  were  this  matter  entirely  in  the 
handa  of  the  several  county  school  boards. 

With  our  present  sources  of  revenue,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  liquidate  the  debt  we  owe,  if  we  endeavor  to 
keep  the  schools  up  to  the  present  standard,  to  s«ay  noth- 
ing of  the  advancement  imperatively  demanded  on  all 
sides. 

The  Special  Tax  Districts  are  popular  as  is  evinced  by 
the  number  in  operation  in  our  county.  They  are  being 
established  as  rapidly  as  condition®  seem  to  render  them 
practicable. 

Two  distritcts  have  been  established  during  thi®  periM, 
and  three  more  will  be  in  a  short  time,  giving  us  in  all 
23  Special  Tax  Districts. 

The  total  tax  received  from  the  established  districts 
during  the  past  two  years  was  $11,100.71. 

The  present  law  governing  special  tax  districts  i^  in 
the  main  a  good  one,  and  if  the  amendments  suggested 
at  the  last  Superintendents'  Ckinvention  be  enacted  into 
law,  I  know  of  no  further  complaint  to  be  made  against 
it. 

TEACHERS. 

Marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  character 
and  qualification  of  the  teachers  of  this  county,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  strong  desire  for  self-improvement,  supple- 
mented by  a  rigid  inforcement  of  the  examinatio.a  law 
and  the  attendance  upon  State  Normal  and  Summer 
Training  Schools,  and  the  various  associations  which 
tend  to  their  improvement. 

GRADING      COMMITTEES. 

So  far  as  our  couty  is  concerned,  no  change  in  the  pres- 
ent examination  law  is  desirable.  However,  if  any  cred- 
ence is  to  be  attached  to  the  numerous  reports  we  have 
heard  from  some  counties,  we  can  readily  see  wherein  a 
State  Board  of  Examiners  might  be  preferable.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  present  law  would  bring  about  all  the  results  desired 
and  would  still  leave  with  the  people  themselves  the  right 
to  control  their  own  looal  affaire,  a  principle  very  dear 
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IILOEN  rOUNOVnONS- 
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to  all  lovers  of  Democratic  system  of  government. 

I  believe  that  an  effort  towards  too  great  centraliza- 
tion in  the  administration  of  any  of  our  public  affairs 
will  be  resented  by  the  people. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Question:  I®  a  law  of  this  kind  needed  in  your 
county?  The  people  of  Alachua  County  patronize  the 
public  schools  as  largely  <a(S  those  of  any  other  county, 
but  there  i®  an  indifferent  class  found  here,  as  elsewhere, 
which  will  never  educate  it«  children  unless  there  be 
some  law  compelling  them  to  do  so.  Therefore,  in  th^ 
interest  of  the  children  of  this  class  I  favor  a  judicious 
compulsory  education  law.  A  law  properly  framed 
would  reduce  the  friction  and  expense  incident  to  its  en- 
forcement to  the  minimum  and  the  good  resultinig  there- 
from would  pay  many  times  over  all  expense  of  enforce- 
ment. I  think  the  age  limit  should  be  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  and  the  yearly  attendance  required  four 
months. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS 

As  to  concentration,  we  have  succeeded  in  consolidat- 
ing several  schools,  but  ais  yet  have  not  been  as  success- 
ful in  this  direction  as  we  had  hoped  to  be.  In  some  in- 
stances all  efforts  towards  concentration  have  been  stub- 
bornly opposed.  But  the  people  are  gradually  seeing 
the  wisdom  of  having  fewer  and  better  -schocls,  conse- 
quently tbe  opposition  heretofore  existing  is  now  isubsid- 
ing. 

Im  the  matter  of  transportation  of  pupil®,  we  have  met 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  that  where  a  school  had 
been  discontinued  all  the  patrons  claimed  transportation 
for  their  children,  regardless  of  distance,  consequently 
in  some  cases  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  board, 
causing  unneceseary  expenditure. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  proper  education  of  a  human  being  contemplates 
the  symmetrical  training  of  the  head,  the  heart  and  the 
band.    The  criticism  of  the  system  of  education  in  the 
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South,  that  it  has  been  only  intellectual,  seems  t<y  be  well      j 
founded.    Consequently  the  L^islature  could  very  wise-     ^ 
ly  make  an  appropriation  for  supplying  these  defects  in 
our  educational  economy  as  it  now  exists. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  efforts  you  have  already 
put  forth  in  this  direction,  but  unless  such  efforts  be  con- 
fined as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  practical,  it  will  be  a. 
long  time  before  any  real  good  will  be  accomplished. 

Assuring  you  of  my  hearty    co-oi)eration  in  every    ef- 
fort looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  schools  of  Florid.^ 
I  b^  to  remain  yours  very  truly, 

WM.  M.  HOLLOWAY, 
Supt.  Pub.  Instruction-  - 


Saber  Counts* 


In  compliance  with  your  request  of  recent  dat^^»  I 
herewith  transmit  to  you  a  report  of  the  progress  of  "tie 
schools  of  this  county  for  the  last  two  years. 


BUILDINGS. 


During  the  period  just  ended  there  have  been  four 
new  buildings  erected  at  an  average  cost  of  f80  eacA, 
and  arrangement  has  been  made  to  have  several  others 
built  during  the  year. 

Our  buildings  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be.  y^® 
also  are  lacking  in  furniture  and  equipment,  but  owto^ 
to  limited  means  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  for  the 
Board  to  make  many  needed  purchases. 

FINANCE. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  county  is  clear  of  del^ 
and  that  there  is  a  balance  (consisting  of  cash  on  han^ 
and  unpaid  taxes)  to  its  credit  of  $1,344.  This  is  du^ 
mainly  to  economical  management  of  funds  by  the  pre^ 
ident  of  the  Board.  While  salaries  of  teachers  have  beel* 
raised  considerably,  yet  no  purchases  to  amount  to  an^' 
thing  have  ben  made.  All  warrants  are  paid  promptly 
without  any  discount  whatever  . 
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SCHOOL   LEVY, 


Our  county  has  the  school  levy  at  its  maximum  limit, 
Taut  this  is  not  ewfficient  to  raise  necessary  funds  to 
properly  maintain  the  scliools.  I  would  respectfuly  sug- 
gest that  the  maximum  limit  be  ten  mills  instead  of  five 
und  that  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  be  empowered 
to  fix  the  millage  to  be  assesed  each  year.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  most  of  the  tax  payers  of  this  county  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  school  tax,  and  that  a  higher 
•county  levy  would  bring  about  more  satisfactory  results 
than  makinjg  special  tax  districts. 

TBACHERS^ 

'We  note  gradual  improvement  in  the  teachers.  This 
IS  due  partly  to  the  uniform  system  of  examining  teach- 
^i*s,  and  to  tbe  system  of  paying  salaries  according  to 
grade  of  certificate. 

QRADING   COMMITTED. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  grading  of  examination  papers 
^  made  as  uniform  as  tbe  manner  in  which  questions 
^re  asked.  I  think  tliis  would  come  nearer  doing  justice 
^o  all  applicants. 

COMPULSOBY  EDUCATION. 

I  think  a  mild  compulsory  educational  law  would  work 
^^11  in  this  county,  and  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  our 
People  would  favor  it.  We  have  some  people  (I  regret 
to  say)  who  are  not  as  much  interested  in  the  education 
^^  their  children  as  they  should  be,,  and  it  seems  as  though 
^  law  requiring  children  to  be  in  school  for  a  period  each 
year  would  ulitimately  prove  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
children  and  a  protection  to  the  State. 

€0NCBNTBATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  local  conditions  it  is  next  thing  to  impoa- 
.  ^ible  to  consolidate  the  schools  throughout  the  county, 
^^t  we  have  just  commenced  experimenting  with  it  and 
bope  to  bring  about  some  good  insults. 

Bespectfully  ^submitted, 

lEVIN  MORGAN, 
County  Superintendent. 


■  ■'■  .     "  ■;"■''.--'.'' 
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SraDtotd  Connts* 

In  compliance  with  yonr  reqneet  of  July  24thy  I  l^^ 
leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  anmmary  of  tilit 
progresB  of  the  schoo'ls  of  this  county  for  the  two  years 
pe^t 

BULLDINCfS. 

Dnring  the  above  period  we  have  erected  five  new  build- 
ings at  a  cost  ranging  from  (150  to  (400,  and  have,  with- 
in that  period,  spent  about  (800  in  repairs.  We  have- 
several  commodious  and  comfortable  structures,  bat 
there  are  many  buildings  that  need  something  done  to 
them  to  make  them  more  comfortable  and  attractive  and 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  it  from  being  done  is  lack  of 
funds. 

FINANCIAL. 

Two  years  ago  our  fund  was  (1,650  behind,  but  at  the^ 
present  we  are  out  of  debt  and  have  a  small  balance  to 
our  credit.  Our  warrants  are  paid  promptly  and  witli- 
out  discount.  If  we  don't  have  the  monev  on  h«ind  we 
borrow  it. 

Our  Countv  Commieeioners  are  awake  to  the  interest 
of  public  education  and  have  always  been  willing  to 
assess  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  Board.  Still  I  think 
it  would  be  a  better  policy  to  leave  the  assessment  in  the 
hands  of  the  S4."hool  Bi4\rd,  whose  duty  it  is  to  know 
what  is  needed  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  schools  of 
the  county. 

The  live  mills  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  ouf    • 
school's,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
l^)eople  would  be  in  favor  of  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  for 
school  purposes. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

There  have  been  established  in  the  past  two  years  two 
speoial  tax  districts,  making  eight  in  all.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  all  levy  three  mills,  adding  about  J2,000 
to  the  school  fund  of  the  countv.  This  fund  is  ^^ 
ihietly  in  extending  the  school  term. 
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TBACHBBS. 


am  glad  to  say  that  for  the  pa«t  few  years  there  has 
I  a  decided  improvement  in  the  teaching  force  of  this 
aty.  The  High  School  in  this  county  has  made  it  possi- 
for  many  worthy  young  men  and  women  to  qualify 
mselves  for  teaching  and  they  are  forging  to  the  front, 
nng  ttiemselves  a  credit  to  the  profession.  A  County 
cheiB  Association  has  also  h)elx)ed  to  stimulate  and 
aden  the  teaching  force  of  our  county. 

GRADING  COMMITTBBS. 

t  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  the  present  "Un- 
m  Examination  Law,"  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
ancement  of  education  in  this  State,  ought  to  be  4ni- 
n,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact,  which  can  be  made 
Hble  only  by  having  one  Grading  Committee  instead 
brty-flve. 

COMPULSORY  BDUCATION. 

s  the  law  takes  the  liberty  to  say  that  the  people  of 
State  shall. i)ay  for  the  education  and  enlightenment 
ts  citizens,  it  also  should  see  that  they  get  its  benefits, 
I  think  that,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  this 
Dty  would  favor  such  a  law  with  proper  limitations. 

CONCENTRATION. 

Ve  are  trying  to  work  up  a  sentiment  in  this  county 
favor  of  concentnation  and  have  succeeded  in  uniting 
r  of  our  schools  into  two.  Of  course  this  met  with 
le  opposition  at  first,  but  the  people  are  beginning  to 
its  advantages  and  I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we 
y  be  able  to  make  further  improvements  in  this  direc- 
tt.    Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  D.  GUNTER. 
County  Superintendent. 


Stevatt)  Count?* 

Permit  me   to  submit  a    report  of    conditions  in    this 
anty. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  liandsome  new  four  room  building  has  been  erected  at 
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Fart  Pierce  to  replace  the  old  inferior  one  destroyed 
fire.  Its  appointments  are  excellent,  and  it  is  decideA^T 
the  most  attractive  school  structure  in  our  county.  T^^, 
other  new  houses  have  heen  huilt  at  Oslo  and  Wawa. 

Every  school  bouse  in  th  ecounty  that  eneded  it  has  been 
repaired  and  painted,  all  now  presenting  neat,  attractive 
appearances. 

Value  of  new  buildings f4,000.0(? 

Value   of   repairs 1,000.00 

FINANCIAL. 

Indebtedness  June  30,  1901 $5337.31 

Indebtedness  June  30,  1902 1,316.09 

Keduction  during  past  year |4,021.22 

Warrants  are  paid  promptly,  being  cashed  on  presenta- 
tion at  any  bank  in  the  county. 

We  get  all  necessary  funds  at  six  per  cent.  Our  coun- 
ty commissioners  are  sensible  men  who  appreciate  the 
fact  that  they  should  not  meddle  in  school  affairs,  and  do 
not  object  to  our  request  for  levy,  but  why  such  circum- 
locution and  reflection  on  school  boards?  Are  they  notaff 
a  rule  fully  equal  in  business  capacity  as  county  commis- 
sioners? A  change  is  not  only  desirable,  but  simple' 
justice   whose   every   prompting   demands   it. 

The  constitutional  five  mill  limitation  w^as  tolerated 
years  ago,  but  in  this  our  day,  it  is  a  plain  business  prop- 
osition, that  its  abolishment  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
properly  educate  the  risirig  generation.  Our  sons  are  sootr 
to  take  the  helm  of  State  and  guide  the  destinies  of  this 
the  greatest  Republic  ever  known,  and  our  daughters,  by 
their  lives  are  to  write  in  bright  letters  of  gold  a  legend 
replete  with  womanly  virtues,  with  culture  and  refine- 
ment, such  as  was  only  known  to  Greece  and  Rome 
through  fondest  dreams. 

SPECIAL   TAX   DISTRICTS. 

Our  special  tax  districts  are  a  pronounced  success, 
each  embracing  a  school  board  district,  three  of  them 
practically  covering  the  county.  Brevard  county  enjoys^ 
the  distinction  of  having  made  the  most  of  special  tax 
possible, — the  trustees  meet  in  their  several  districts  once* 
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ar  and  virtually  authorize  the    Board  of  Public    In- 
ction  to  use  this  fund  as  a  supplement  to  their  work^ 
it  is  practically  an  eight  mill  levy, 
ount  raised  for  past  year $5,702.38 

TEACHERS. 

•here  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character  and 
ilification  of  our  teachers.  We  think  the  influence  op- 
ting is  that  competency  is  rewarded  by  approval  and 
lise,  salaries'  are  raised  as  the  standard  is  raised.  - 
'ompetency  also  has  its  reward, — so  there  is  a  stimulus 
the  elect  to  strive  to  reach  the  top. 

SUPERVISING  TEACHERS. 

)ur  supervising  or  traveling  teacher,  as  an  experiment 
t  year,  proved  so  great  a  success  that  the  plan  is*contin- 
l,  confidently  expecting  even  better  results  as  the  work 
ms  up  before  us.  Through  his  employment  we  provide  a 
lly  expert  teacher,  devoting  all  of  his  time  to  the  super- 
ion  of  our  schools,  he  is  a  continuous  traveler,  spend- 
'  the  necessary  time  at  each  school,  helping  and  in- 
ucting  our  teachers.  We  thus  secure  as  it  were  a  con- 
uous  county  nonnal  and  traveling  institute,  which  of 
essity  secures  from  each  teacher  such  preparation  for 
duties  as  will  satisfv  the  critical  and  continuous  su- 
'vision  of  this  expert.  But  best  of  all  he  is  the  true 
3iid  of  the  young  beginner,  who  appeals  to  us  for  help 
discharging  his  trusft;  this  supervisor  goes  forth  in- 
ticted  to  approach  all  teachers  and  pupils  in  a  kind,  af- 
tionate  manner,  and  in  all  his  instruction  and  advice 
'  to  inspire  them  with  honest  purposes,  greater  zeal^ 
i  loftier  aspirations. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

We  feel  no  need  of  a  chanige  in  this  county  in  regard  to 
iding  committees,  and  make  special  plans  to  •secure 
od,  honest  service — but  there  may  exist  necessity 
'ewhere ;  if  so  a  State  Examining  Board  will  meet  with 
objection  from  us. 
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COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 


Compulsory  education  is    needed  in  this    county.     In 
each  di^rict  have  schools  operated  at  such  seasons  as  will 
best  suit  the  vocation  of  the  people,  and  for  eighty  days 
at  least    compel  every    child,  physically    well,  to    attend 
school,  if  the  fruits  of  the  child's  labor  is  abeoluetly  neces- 
sary upon  which  to  live  or  support  dependent  ones,  place 
these  on  an  aid  list  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  State  for  the 
time  the  child  is  attending  school.  At  all  hazards  educate 
that  boy  and  that  girl.    The  State  cannot  afford  to  let 
its  children  go  hungry. 

CONCENTRATION      OF      SCHOOLS      AND       TRANSPORTATION      OP 

PUPILS. 

We  have  concentrated  a  few  schools.  Our  conditions 
are  not'  favorable  for  any  extended  effort  as  our  territory 
is  wide  and  sparsely  settled.  The  pepole  do  not  favor  it 
as  vet,  but  it  will  come  with  us  in  due  time  as.  it  has 
already  in  various  sections. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

There  is  in  our  judgement  closer  relation  between  our 
teaching  of  pupils  and  their  every  environment.  Our 
study  should  be  to  make  every  effort  for  a  practical  ^^' 
fltruction.  Business  and  housekeeping  in  every  school, 
or  at  least  the  leaven. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jt.  E.  MIMS, 
County  Superintendent. 


Calboun  Counti?. 


In  compliance  with  your  request  I  hereby  respectfuw 
submit  the  following  brief  report  of  schools  in  Calhoun 
Countv. 


BUILDINGS. 


We  have  erected  some  new    buildings  in  the  last   two 
years  and  expect  to  develop  further  progress  in  this  di* 


rection  in  the  next  two  vears. 
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mr  school  buildings  are  principally  frame^  with  few 

options. 

am  pleased  to  state  that  the  little  log  school    house 

•ur  forefathers  will  BC/on  be  a  shadow  of  the    past  in 

loun  County. 

^e  have  some  very  fair  schools,  notably  Wewahitchka 

Blountstown,  the  former  a  four-room  building,  with 

enrollment  of  77  pupils,  the  latter  a  two-ro<ym  build- 

with  an  enrollment  of  61. 

le  average  school  is  a  one  room  frame  building,  with 

nrollment  of  from  20  to  50  pupils. 

FINANCIAL. 

nancially  we  are  istill  in  the  lead.  On  July  Ist,  1902, 
lad  a  balance  carried  over  of  f  1,951.36  after  paying 
ndebtedness. 

IT  warants  are  never  discounted,  being  always  kept 
ar  by  the  able  management  of  the  School  Board  and 
promptly  paid  when  presented  to  the  County  Treas- 
,  in  consequence  of  which  we  never  have  any  com- 
its  from  teachers  and  others  in  this  resipect. 
hile  a  change  is  necessary  or  desired  in  the  county 
ol  levy  from  Commissionens  to  School  Board  I  am 
Bed  to  state  that  the  Commissioner®  of  Calhoun 
nty  htave  always  been  very  liberal  in  ordering  the 
ssment  which  the  School  Board  deems  necessary  to 
our  schools. 

•  TEACHERS. 

lere  is  a  marked  improvement  in  our  teaching  fopce 
•h  I  attribute  to  several  cauBes,  among  which  sure: — 
rst.  ExamimatioQ  law,  which  has  done  «o  much  to 
»  the  standard. 

cond.  Attendance  at  State  Normals,  where  they  re- 
)  tbe  proper  training  whichj  fits  them  for  practical 
lers. 

drd.  In  knowing  tbey  will  be  paid  promptly  ait  the 
of  eaci  month  in  warrants  worth  their  face  value.- 
Achers,  I  would  suppose,  are  much  like  o^ther  people, 
work  better  wben  paid  well  and  promptly. 
un  «orry  we  eatft  pay  higher  salaries  than  we  do. 
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GRADING  COMMITTEE. 

The  present  method  of  grading  examination  papersr  i» 
good,  provided  it  is  carried  out  in  acordance  withi  tlie 
law  governing  examination,  but  I  would  prefer  a  State 
Grading  Gommittee,  because  the  grading  would  be  m</Ee 
uniform  throughout  the  State. 

COMPULSOET  EDUCATION. 

When  I  compare  the  school  census  of  1900  (in  Cal- 
houn County)  which  was  1,369,  wrtb  the  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  scholastic  year  just  closed  which  was  894, 
I  must  isay  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  needed  in  tMs 
county. 

The  limitations  to  be  placed  on  such  a  law  t'O  make 
it  useful  I  am  unable  to  give. 

My  people  would  be  divided  on  a  law  of  this  kind,  but 
I  venture  to  isay  the  people  who  pay  the  higher  school 
tax  would  flavor  it. 

SUMMARY   AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

My  county  is  progressing,  if  not  rapidly,  fairly  well. 

The  enrollment  and  attendance  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  formerf 
year. 

We  are  erecting  a  few  new  buildings  each  year. 

Our  teachers  are  doing  better  work  in  the  school  room. 

The  i)eople  are  taking  more  interest  in  ©choo^l  matters 
than  formerly. 

A  spirit  of  progress  seem®  to  pervade  throughout  the 
county  in  educational  work. 

We  need  longer  ischool  terms,  at  least  six  months  each 
year. 

We  need  more  money  for  this  and  als<y  to  furnish  our 
schools  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  aparatu®. 

I  would  suggest  the  removal  of  the  5  mill  limitation 
of  county  levy;  also 

That  the  State  help  to  build  and  maintain  a  Mgh 
Bchool  in  counties  too  poor  to  do  so  themselves. 

Counties  without  a  high  school  cannot  have  a  sufi* 
cient  force  of  teachers  to  hold  teachers'  conventions,  in* 
Btitutes,  etc.,  which  is.    necessary    to    the    progressit» 
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icher  and  eefiential  to  the  building  up  of  matters  edo- 
tional  in  the  county. 

Before  clo&ing  allow  me  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
3  people  of  Calhoun  County  for  the  noble    work    you 
ve  accomplished  in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
high  as  it  is  at  present. 

My  botard  and  myself  also  thank  you  for  official  <!Our- 
sies  and  advice  whiqh  you  are  always  ready  and  will- 
g  to  give.  May  you  live  long  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
mr  labor.  P.  F.  FISHER, 

County  Superintendent,  Calhoun  County. 


Citrus  Counts* 


I  have  the  hinor  of  submitting  the  following    report 
lative  to  the  public  schools  of  Citrus  County,  at  your 

quest : 


BUIIiDINGS. 


All  school  houses  are  in  good  condition,  furnished 
ith!  double  patent  desks,  heaters,  cisterns  and  splendid 
ack  boards.  Several  school  houses  are  fenced  and 
ore  will  be  soon.  Our  schools  are  all  supplied  with 
^ree  Text-Books"  and  charts. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 


The  financial  condition  is  good.  School  warrants  ar% 
Ways  at  par  and  are  paid  promptly.  The  outlook  was 
iver  better  for  higher  salaries,  etc. 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  at  present.  In 
y  judgment  other  measures  are  more  importanl  and, 
^y  I  say,  imperative  before  we  can  hope  to  force  our 
lildren  in  school. 


GBADING  COMMITTEE. 


I  do  not  favor  a  State  Grading  Committee  and  am  op- 
^sed  t<;  any  plan  other  tban  the  present.  It  is  good,. 
^  been  good,  and  will  continue  good. 
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SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 


I  favor,  a  cheaper  plan  of  creating  snb-districtsi  and  a 
more  comprehensive  and  just  syetem  of  control  of  funis. 

TEACHERS. 

The  teacher©  of  this  county  are  progressive  and  have 
qualified  ^themselves  for  their  work.  Every  teacher  <yf 
the  county  attended  our  County  Normal  lost  June  and 
did  excellent  work. 

We  consider  them  equal  in  professional  ability  to  any 
class  of  teachers  in  the  State. 

Yours  Truly, 

R.  L.  TURNER, 
Co.  Supt.  Pub.  Jnst. 


Cla?  Counts* 

Complying  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  sicbool  affairs  in  this  county  for 
the  two  school  years  next  preceding  July  1st,  1902: 

FINANCES. 

Two  years  prior  to  the  above  date  there  was  a  deficit 
in  the  county  school  fund  of  about  f 5,000.     School  war- 
rants were  then  being  discounted    and    had    been    dis- 
counted for  ten  years  or  more  from  5  to    50  per    oent 
Rigid  economy  has  been  practiced  sine©  then  to  remove 
that  deficit.    Now  the  outstanding  indebtedness  is  ooly 
f827.11,  and  it  has  been  planned  to  pav  off  this  by  Junfe 
20th,  1903. 

Early  in  1901  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Sa- 
tional  Bank  of  Jacksonville  whereby  that  bank  wonll 
caish  all  school  warrants  of  this  county  when  presented 
and  the  County  Scho'ol  Board  pay  the  bank  8  per  cent 
interest  from  the  time  the  warrants  were  caslied  until 
they  were  redeemed.  Since  then  all  warrants  have  been 
good  for  face  value  everywhere.  This  bas  saved  the 
teachers  about  f  1,000  di&count  and  hM  cost  the  coUQtf 
only  tlll.20  interest. 
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The  maximum  mill  levy  fixed  in  the  State  Constitu-^ 
tion  is  entirely  inadequate  to  operate  our  schuoln.  Th<« 
people  of  "this  county  are  in  favor  of  more  efficient 
schools  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  to  support 
them.  The  maximum  limit  to  the  school  levy  sh-.»uld,  I 
believe,  be  raised  and  the  school  board  be  given  the  power 
to  make  the  levy  instead  of  the  County  Commissioners. 
The  School  Board  know  better  than  the  Commis&ionenr« 
the  amount  needed  to  run  the  schools. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICT. 

July  1st,  1901,  there  was  not  a  Special  Tax  District 
in  the  county  that  was  operative.  Since  then  five  have 
been  created,  and  arrangements  have  been  mvade  to  create 
two  more,  including  all  the  territory  of  the  county  lying- 
outside  of  these  five.  The  sum  raised  by  the  local  taxa- 
tion in  the  five  districts  alreadv  established  is  about 
f  1,500 ;  about  f4,500  can  be  raised  in  the  seven  district*. 

These  districts  are  popular  in  this  county.  A  simpler 
mode  of  establiishment  is,  however,  desired. 

CONCENTRATION     OF       SCHOOLS      AND       TRANSPORTATION       OP 

PUPILS. 

In  the  p«ast  two  years  the  number  of  Sichools  in  the 
county  has  been  decreased  from  51  to  41.    This  has  been 
done  by  merging  five    chools  into     one,  in     one     case, 
^  -     three  into  one,  in  two  instances,  and  two  into  one,  in  two 
r       cases.    In  order  to  d''  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  trans- 
b      port  some  of  the  most  distant  pupils.     The  entire    cur- 
rent expenses  per    month  of  the    larger    schools    thus 
created,  including  transportation  and  increased  salaries, 
is  about  JlOO  \em  than  that  of  the  little  schools  which  ex- 
isted before.    By  th^s  consolidaticn  the  attendance  ha» 
been  considerably  increased  and  more  efficient  teaching 
^  been  made  practicable.    This  educational  movement 
is  coming  into  favor  with  the  people. 


^' 
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BUILDINGS. 


With  the  exception  of  one  little  log  cabin  the  school. 
Jbuildings  of  the  county  are  frame  and  they  «are  in  fairly 
gc;od  condition.     A  number  of  schools  are  well  fuirnished 
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but  more  and  better  furniture  is  needed  by  some  of  thei 
It  m  the  policy  of  the  School  Board  to  gradually  fill  b 
the  schools  with  good  patent  furniture.  Owing  to  tl 
straitened  financial  condition  of  the  county  the  boai 
tias  been  restrained  frofm  doing  much  building  or  repai 
ing.  Only  three  houses  have  been  erected.  One,  a  thre 
room  building,  cost  f  500.  The  two  others,  one  rooi 
buildings,  cost  |135  each. 

TEACHERS. 

We  have  eight  normally  trained  teachers,  six  of  whoi 
have  been  students  in  the  State  Normal.  Most  ot  th 
teachers  of  this  county  hold  first  grade  certificate* 
There  are  only  thiree  who  hold  third  grade  certificate 
Nearly  all  have  attended  Stimmer  Training  Schools  a 
one  time  or  another.  Several  attend  the  F.  S.  T.  A.  Tl 
Uniform  Examination  Law  has  caused  the  teachers  c 
this  county  to  exert  themselves  to  acquire  m-oTe  schola: 
ship  and  a  better  knowledge,  of  their  work. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

A  compulsory  attendance  law  is  greatly  needed  ^ 
this  county,  and  it  would  be  favored  by  a  majority  of  tt 
people.  Parents  should  be  compelled  toi  send  their  chi 
dren,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  to  bchool  a  reasons 
ble  length  of  time  each  year. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

I  suggest  that  the  State  be  divided  into  nine  gradic 
committee  districts,  each  district  to  consist  of  five  com 
ties;  that  a  committeeman  be  chosen  by  each  count 
and  that  the  coimmitteemen  of  each  district  meet  i 
some  central  point  and  grade  the  papers  of  the  five  couJ 
ties  of  their  district.  This  would  hardly  be  any  moi 
expensive  than  the  present  system  of  grading,  and 
would  give  more  uniformity.  By  these  grading  commi 
tees  the  grading  could  be  completed  much  sooner  tlw 
it  could. be  done  by  one  State  c<immittee.  This  pis 
would  allow  every  county  to  be  represented  in  the  gra 
Ing. 
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NISED   OP   AETaPTATION     TO     ENVIRONMENT. 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  school  room  should  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  actual  pursuits  of  the 
people;  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
^me  training  whieh  will  throw  light  upon  agriculture 
and  other  occupations,  and  will  serve  to  raise  theise  in- 
dustries higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pupils. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ELLIS  GEIGER, 
Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


Columbia  Counti?* 


,  I  have  erected  six  echool  buildings  at  a  total  cost  of 
1563.63.  I  have  repaired  fourteen  buildings  at  a  total 
cost  of  1262.52.  Our  best  school  buildings  are  comforta- 
We,  so  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerned  but  the  nature  of 
the  school  furniture  renders  them  somewhat  dissatisfacto- 
ry* The  average  school  building  is  not  what  it  should  be 
^nd  in  fact  the  health  of  children  is  somewhat  endanger- 
^  by  attending  schools  in  such  buildings.  The  more 
hiferior  class  of  buildings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  school 
bnildings. 

'FINANCIAL. 

Two  years  ago  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  county 
vas  12,200.00  but  appropriations  were  made  in  1900  that 
caused  the  indebtedness  to  increase  to  $3,150.00  but  dur- 
^^g  the  school  year  1901  by  close  financiering  I  have  been 
aWe  to  reduce  the' indebtedness  until  at  present  it  is  only 
11,721.74.  Our  warrants  are  paid  promptly  at  face 
value. 

The  effect  of  fixing  the  county  school  levy  by  county 
commissioners  a  bad  one.  It  casts  a  reflection  upon 
school  boards  of  the  State  by  saying  they  are  not 
competent  to  manage  the  business  for  which  they  were 
elected.  Then  again,  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  made  on  school  boards  and  they  would 
think  the  money  was  being  spent  lavishly  and    would  not 

♦  levy  the  proper  amount. 

The  five  mill  limit  is  too  small    and  I  do  not  think    the 

;  public  school  will  make  much  more    progress  until    our 
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school  fund  is  larger.    My  people  favor  it  to  some  extent 
because  they  create  special  tax  districts. 

SPECIAL   TAX   DISTRICTS. 

They  are  popular  in  those  communities  where  they 
have  been  tried  and  the  only  reason  why  they  are  not 
adopted  more  generally  is  the  small  amount  realized 
from  such  district.  We  have  had  only  one  created  during 
the  past  two  years  and  it  pays  into  the  school  fund  about 
170.00.  There  are  five  in  Columbia  county  paying  into 
the  school  fund  annually  about  |1,600.00. 

TEACHERS.  '  •..   ' 

In  Columbia  county  the  teachers  are  making  some  im- 
provement. It  is  due  to  examination  laws,  State  Normab 
summer  training  s<*hools,  and  to  their  long  continuance  in 
the  profession. 

GRADING   COMMITTEES. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  any  change  in  the  present 
system.  It  gives  as  good  or  better  results  as  a  State 
Examining  Board  and  the  people  are  satisfied  with  it  and 
no  complaints  are  being  made. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  obtain  the  end  sought  for 
through  the  public  schols  until  we  have  compulsory  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  educate  unless  we  have  children  in 
school.  I  believe  the  limitations  should  be  placed  upon 
the  child's  age  and  upon  the  length  of  term.  I  would  say 
force  all  children  to  attend  school  between  six  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  at  least  four  months  each  year. 


CONCENTRATION       OF       SCHOOLS    AND       TRANSPORTATION      Of 

PUPILS. 

Nothing  has  been  done  as  yet,  except  that  it  has  been 
agitated  and  I  feci  encouraged  that  something  will  de- 
velop in  the  near  future.  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  it 
is  inaujgurated  it  will  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  county. 
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AGBICULTURAL  BDUCATION. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  important  that  children 
have  some  instruction  in  agriculture.  A  majority  of  chil- 
dren, reared  on  the  farm,  know  nothing  else  hut  the  farm 
and  will  continue  to  make  the  farm  their  home.  They 
should  not  be  drawn  from  the  farm  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  educated  and  must  not  farm;  that  farming  is 
the  occupation  of  illiterate  people,  and  they  must  seek 
other  vocation  but  rather  that  farming  is  a  high  calling 
and  requires  sojientiflc  knowledge  to  make  successful 
farmers  as  well  as  other  professional  men.  We  need  more 
skilled  labor  in  all  professions  and  it  is  a  child's  environ- 
ments that  shape  his  future  occupations  and  I  believe 
it  should  have  more  attention  in  the  public  schools. 

Respectfully, 

T.  H.  OWENS, 
Supt.  of  Columbia  County. 


H)aOc  Counts^ 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report :  . 

BUILDINGS. 

Within  the  last  two  years-  Dade  County  has  erected 
five  new  buildings,  built  additions  to  two,  which  with  re- 
pairs have  cost  f  4,121 .46. 

We  have  now  in  the  county  twenty-three  good  houses, 
worth,  (including  furniture,  tappai*atue,  etc.,)  $21,600,  on 
w^hich  we  are  carrying  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $13,- 
802.  The  best  is  at  Miami,  which  has  cost  (including 
plumbing)  $4,979.00.  The  houses  are  all  good  frame 
buildings,  eighteen  of  them  are  one  room  buildings, 
20x30,  furnished  with  the  best  single  patent  desks, 
charts,  dictionaries,  globes,  etc.  We  are  replacing  a® 
rapidly  'as  needed,  the  black  boards  with  the  best  Hylo- 
plate,  so>me  of  the  school  lots  are  very  valuable,  especially 
those  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Beach  and  Miami. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  county  is  good.  Our 
T^airrants  are  always  worth  their  value,  »and  are  taken 
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over  the  counter  of  any  bank  or  store  in  the  connty  the 
same  as  cash. 

August  l0t  we  had  about  f 2,500  n^t  in  the  treasury. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  at  that  time  about  f  5,100.  In- 
crease of  scboiols,  new  buildings,  repairs,  furniture  aud 
a;pparatus  account  for  the  difference  in  the  surplus.  Two 
years  ago  we  employed  32  teachers,  this  year  44.  I 
might  add  that  we  have  a  lot  in  Palm  Beach,  containing 
one  acre,  for  which  we  have  a  standing  offer  of  |4.000, 
which  will  be  available  should  the  consolidation  of  this 
school  with  the  West  Palm  Beach  schoiol  prove  a  suc- 
cess. 

COUNTY   LEVY, 

So  far  as  the  fixing  the  county  school  levy  by  the  Coun* 
ty  Commissioners  is  concerned,  this  county  school  board 
has  never  had  any  trouble,  neither  does  it  appreliend  any 
in  the  future.  The  assessment  for  1902  is  tha^ee  million 
dollars  and  the  County  Commissioners  always  give  the 
full  five  mills.  The  school  tax  is  always  cheerfully  paid 
by  the  people,  whatever  the  amount  may  be. 

UNIFORM    EXAMINATIONS. 

Uniform  examination  is  the  thing  to  be  desired" 
Whether  there  should  be  a  change  in  ilie  system  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  what  the  change  will  bo.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  State  Examining  Board,  going  from  county  ^^ 
county,  holding  examinations  would,  or  could  be  xi^^ 
form.  I  prefer  the  present  system  to  one  of  that  kix^'^ 
I  /am  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hand?*  of  the  State  Stip^^ 
intendent,  believing  that  he  can  do  the  best  for  the  St^' 
at  large. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCiT(ON. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  education 
law,  with  the  proper  restricti<ins  and  I  believe  the  peol- 
of  this  county  will  favor  it. 

CONCENTRATION   OP  SCHOOLS. 

This  county  is  not  favorably  situated  for  general  r-^ 
centration  of  schools.  It  can  be  done  at  two  ov  tlrt^* 
places.     We  will  try  it  this  year     (1902  and  1903) 


3t  Palm  Beacbj  £uid  two  years  hence  will  be  able  to 
with  what  success.  M<ifit  people  regard  it  very  fav- 
)ly.  Yomrs  truly, 

Z.  T.  MERRITT, 
County  Superintendent 


H)eSoto  Counts* 

take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  the  following  re- 
:  of  the  public  schools  of  De  Soto  County  for  the  two 
:  years: 

BUILDINGS. 

uring  the  two  years  we  have  not  done  as  much  build- 
as  we  usually  do>.  We  have  repaired  and  enlarged 
e  a  number  of  our  school  buildings,  and  now  have 
t  of  them  in  very  good  repair,  but  owing  to  the  rapid 
ease  of  school  population  for  the  past  few  months 
find  it  necesbary  to  build  three  or  four  larglpr  builds 
;  and  about  five  smaller  ones  to  supply  the  present 
1,  have  already  contracted  for  six,  whjen  these  <are 
pleted  we  will  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  present. 

FINANCES. 

ur  school  fund  is  in  good  condition.  At  the  close  of 
last  year  we  had  a  net  balance  of  $4,807.61,  and  this 
mnt  has  been  increased  considerably  since  the  first 
Fuly.  We  have  from  six  to  eight  months  term  in  our 
cial  Tax  Districts,  and  five  in  others.  We  pay  cash 
ithly  on  all  warrants  issued  when  presented  to  the 
asurer. 

COUNTY  LEVY. 

Ve  favcr  abolishing  the  five  mill  limit  for  school  pur- 
Bs  and  giving  the  School  Board  the  exclusive  right  to 
se  the  levy,  though  our  County  Commissioners  have 
ariably  given  the  full  limit  of  law,  as  recommended 
our  board.  Still  I  think  the  school  boards  should 
e  that  right,  as  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  needs 
^hools  and  are  just  as  capable  as  the  County  Com* 
sioners.     I  feel  sure  thev  would  not  make  an  unrea- 
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sonable  fevy,  tmt  would  make  it    sufficient  to  rail    tbtf 
schools  eight  months  if  the  finances  would  permit. 

SPBCIAI*  TAX  DISTRICT. 

We  fcivor  special  tax  districts  only  for  the  reason  we 
have  no  other  way  of  getting  more  taxes.  If  the  five 
mill  limit  were  abolished  I  would  favor  abolishing  these 
districts  and  levying  a  tax  sufficient  to  run  all  schools 
eight  months,  until  this  ie  done  we  can  not  hope  to  per- 
fect a  thjorough  system  of  free  schools. 

GRADING  COMMiTTBB. 

I  am  opposed  to  a  State  Grading  Committee  as  the 
local  grading  committees  have  given  satisfaction  in  on 
county  for  years^  in  fact  we  have  never  had  any    troubl 
whatever.     I  believe  the  only  trouble  in  any  county  has 
been  carelessness  on  the  ])art    of    School     Boards    and 
County  Superintendents.     I  think  the  examination  law  i 
all  right  as  it  now  is. 

TEACHERS. 

Our  teachers  are  progressive,  and  are  doing  <all  thatT  ^-^^sit 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  under  the  present^" -^^^*^ 
conditions  of  things.     The  short  terms  of  school  withcCr^h 
small  sa'.lary  does  not  give  them  the  necessary  means  focBT^^^or 
the  training  they  need,  they  are  not  able  to  go  out  of  th^^^^*^ 
county  to  attend  State    Normals,    and    what    tnainin^  Mi^g 
they  receive  i^  at  home  in  our  county  training  schools  ^^  J^S' 
and  I  believe  that  much  more  good  could  be  accompliehe£> '^^^^ 
by  giving  less  appropriation  to  State  Institutions,     anc^  MiMnd 
appropriate  to  each  county  for  a  county  high  school  witU'':^^^ 
a  iioniuil  department.     I  favor  two  or     three  first  clas-^  ^»s 
State  Schools  and  let-  all  other  appropriations  go  direc -n^  ^^'^ 
to  the  counties  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  above  state^^^-  "d. 
The  Sitate  could  not  ap[)ropriate  enough  to  run  such  a 

school  but  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  would  supple    W^- 

ment  and  have  a    first  class  school  in  every  county,  th^ fs 

would  enable  all  of  our  teachers  to  attend  a  traininrr— 7^ 
school. 

We  usually  have  five  or  six  private  schools  each  jes^r 
about  two  of  which'  are  run     as    training    Schools    f'^t 
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teachers  and  to  prepare  them  for  examination.     They 
get  very  little  training  ontside  of  these  schools. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  appropriation  to 
these  normals  yet.  Teachers  pay  to  attend  them.  We 
had  one  sncb  school  last  year  that  did  a  great  deal  for 
young  teachers. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

Personally  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  education,  es- 
pecially for  thds  county,  mainily  for  the  reason  I  do  not ' 
think  it  can  be  made  operative  here.  It  might  be  a  success 
in  some  counties  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  wouli  be 
a  failure  in  this  State.  I  :think  our  people  would  oppose 
it  in  thiis  county. 

CONSOLIDATION  'OF    SCHOOLS. 

Tery  little  has  been  done  toward     consolidation     of 
schools.  We  have  made  considerable  effort  but  havfe  not 
accomplished  very  much.  We  meet  with  too  much  oppo- 
sition. The  patrons  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  their 
children  hauled  to  ischool.  Our  county  is  not  sufficiently 
Settled  for  this,  in  the  thidkly  settled  sections  we  have 
^onisolidated  several  schools,  but  do  not  transport  pupils. 
In  conclusion  I  will  eav  that  our  educational  outlook 
is  encouraging,  and  with  the  removal  of  the  five  mill 
tnaximum  ilimit  for  school  purposes,     and     giving    our 
School  Board  the  right  to  levy  sufficient  taxes  to  run  our 
jjjablic  fisichools  eight  months,  we  will  soon  have  a  first 
olass  school  system. 

Respectfully, 
M.  F.  GIDDENS, 
County  Superintendent. 


2)u\>al  Countx)* 


In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  sub- 
^xait  the  following  report  for  your  Biennial. 


BUILDINGS. 


During  the  last  two  years,  twelve  new  buildings  or  im- 
portant additions  have  been  erected.  Three  of  these  were 
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built  in  the  citj  of  JackwynviDe  at  an  expense  of  |56,000.- 
00,  to  wit:  one  central  grammar  school  building  of  the 
nK)st  modern  type  in  every  respect,  for  white  children, 
capable  of  seating  twelve  hundred  children  and  costing 
142,000.00;  one  central  grammar  school  building  seating 
twelve  hundred  colored  children  at  a  cost  of  |10,000.00, 
and  a  f4,000.00  addition  to  the  LaVilla  grammar  school  . 
building. 


jri*-- 
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FINANCIAL. 


At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  Duval's  dificit  in 
her  school  funds,  was  $24,561.88  as  compared  with  the 
net  asset  of  the  previous  year,  at  the  same  time,  of  J12,- 
308.66.  The  causes  of  this  difference  were  of  a  general 
nature,  an  increase  along  ahnost  the  whole  line  of  ex- 
penditures, but  especially  the  increase  of  teachers^ 
salaries  in  the  rural  schools  and  the  construction  of  new 
school  buildings  for  rural  schools. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  our  County  Commission- 
ers about  our  school  tax  levy.  They  invariably  give  us 
all  the  Constitution  allows,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  would  give  more  than  five  mills,  if  the 
the  Constitution  were  amended  to  permit'  it. 

Abolition  of  the  five  mill  limitation  would  not  be  neces- 
sary, if  our  county  valuation  were  what  it  ought  to  be. 
If  the  State  would  only  collect  the  taxes  from  each  county 
in  bulk,  instead  of  levying  a  millage,  our  county  valua* 
tion  would  be  raised  to  such  an  extent  that  a  five  mill 
school  levy  would  igive  us  all  the  money  we  need. 

High  levies  and  low  valuation  is  a  serious  detriment 
to  every  county  in  the  State,  while  low  levies  and  high 
valuations  would  be  a  credit  to  every  one  of  them.  But 
if  the  State  Legislature  will  not  change  the  method  of 
collecting  the  State  taxes,  of  course,  the  five  mill  limita- 
tion should  be  removed  from  the  Constitution  in  order 
that  such  levy  as  may  seem  necessary  may  be  made  by 
the  proper  officials  of  each  county. 


SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 


The  city  of  Jacksonville  has  been  a  special  tax  district 
during  the  past  two  years  havinior  sustained  itself  at  the. 
6rst  biennial  election,  no  \e\>^  \>^\w^*^^V^d.  The  originali 
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election  favored  a  three  mill  levy  for  the  construetiOD 
of  a  new  central  grammar  school  building  to  replace  one 
that  had  become  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Yet  this  election 
can  not  be  said  to  have  been  carried  by  a  popular  majori- 
ty (only  23)  and,  except  for  the  shame  of  continuing  the 
Qse  of  the  old  building,  it  never  could  have  been  carried. 
Since  the  new  central  grammar  school  building  has  been 
completed  and  fully  paid  for  by  funds  derived  from 
three  special  sources,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue this  special  tax  district  at  the  next  biennial 
election. 

TEACHERS. 

The  character  and  qualification  of  our  teachers  is  grad- 
lally  improving,  chiefly  from  two  causes,  to  wit:  We 
re  persistently  encouraging  Hit  "survival  of  the  fittest"^ 
•y  weeding  out  that  class  of  teachers  who  have  abun- 
!ant  scholarship  but  "no  endowment  to  teach"  and  then 
^e  are  giving  those  who  are  gifted  with  that  precious 
ndowment,  an  opportunity  for  successful  development 
f  the  gift,  by  centralizing  and  grading  our  schools. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

If  any  superintendent  in  Florida  has  good  reason  to 
e  disappointed  with  the  county  grading  committees,  sure 
y,  it  must  be  the  superintendent  for  Duval.  Yet,  it  would 
eem,  that  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  might  not 
►e  any  more  satisfactory  and  could,  possibly,  be  worse, 
l^he  proceedings  of  such  a  board  would,  at  best,  be 
'ery  slow,  cumbersome  and  void  of  that  promptness  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  execution  of  the  State's  educational 
vork. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Our  people  are  not  disposed  nor  are  they  prepared  to 
t>€  compelled  to  educate  but  they  are,  almost  unanimous- 
ly, willing  and  ready  to  be  induced  to  do  so.  With  free 
transportation  bej^ond  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  concen- 
trated schools  of  three  teachers  each  and  witli  t^^fc 
text  books  for  a  few  indigent  families,  ttiexe  ^fe^^oa^  ^^ 
^;  utterly^  no  occasion  for  compulsion,  indeed  \\.  ^W3\^ 
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t)e  an  occasion  for  offense  where  none  now  exists.  Be- 
sides, we  are  not  ready  financially  to  properly  educate 
the  volunteers.  Let  us,  at  least,  delay  enforced  education 
until  the  State  and  county  school  funds  are  capable  of 
meeting  the  consequences  properly. 

CONCEXTBATION  AND  TRANSPOETATION. 

Of  45  one-teacher  schools  for  white  children,  exist- 
ing in  Duval  county  in  1896,  only  ten  now  remain.  Within 
a  year  or  two,  these  will  be  merged  into  concentrated 
schools  located  in  Duval  or  one  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. County-line-concentration  is  an  important  phase 
of  this  new  system  of  organizing  and  conducting  rural 
education. 

A  very  practical  illustration  of  the  feasible  working 
of  such  a  plan  is  found  in  the  Maxville  school  now  in  , 
operation  on  the  county  line  between  Clay  and  DuvaL 
The  superintendents  of  HJiese  two  counties  chose  a  site 
for  the  school  according  to  a  previous  agreement  that 
the  county  having  the  preferable  site  should  build  a 
suitable  house  and  that  the  other  should  furnish  the 
equipment,  and  that  each  should  incur  half  the  current 
exjK^nses  of  the  school  when  in  operation. 

The  most  eliigible  site  fell  on  the  Clay  county  side  of 
the  line,  and  there  now  stands  a  substantial,  well  lighted . 
building  of  throe  commodious  rooms  each  accessible  by 
means  of  a  roomy  hail  and  an  attractive  veranda,  all 
representing  Clay  county's  faith  in  Duval  county'8 
pledge  to  furnish  and  equip  it.  Duval  provided  96  new 
patent  sittings  for  pupils,  3  tables  for  teachers,  180 
square  feet  of  hyloplate  blackboard,  three  stoves  with 
fixtures,  a  globe,  niai)S  and  window-shades  and  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  all  portable  appliances  necessary. 

The  teachers  and  patrons  of  this  school  are  delighted 
with  an  enrolhiiont  of  80  pupils  and  an  average  atten- 
dance of  80  per  cent. 

This  school  solves  the  problem  of  complete  concentration 
of  rural  schools  in  Duval     countv  and     illustrates    the 
feasability  of  assimilating  the  school     interests    of    ad- 
joining counties  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  State  syfr" 
tern  of  concentration. 

Twelve  of  these  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  Duval, 
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each  accommodating  the  children  of  about  60     to     100 
square  mile»  of  territory. 

The  concentration  of  th^  children     into     these     new 
schools  accomplished  by  means  of  wagonettes,  especially  ' 
designed  for  the  purpose,  and  provided  by  the  board  of 
public  instruction  at  public  expense. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  comfortable  vehicles  are  now 
running  at  an  average  cost  of  |23.33  per  month  each. 

These  conveyances  enable  us  to  close  twenty-four  of 
the.  old  one  teacher  schools,  the  current  cost  of  which, 
if  in  operation,  would  have  been  not  less  than  J45.50  per 
month  for  each 

.  Hence  the  transportation  system  now  in  operation 
produces  a  current  saving  of  |462.00  per  month  ,  over 
the  old  system. 

Taking  from  this  the  increase  of  salaries  for  eight  as- 
sistants at  the  centralized  schools,  $225.00,  and  there  is 
still  left  a  net  saving  of  $237.00  per  month. 

Financially,  therefore,  concentration  in  Duval  county 
is  a  very  decided  success. 

Professionally,   there   seems  to   be   nothing   objection- 
table,  and  of  the  many  advantages  the  following  are  the 
most  important : 

1st.  The  teachers'  work  is  so  well  organized  that  the 
average  recitation  period  is  trebled. 

2nd.  The  effort  of  the  teacher  is  made  more  effective 
by  means  of  more  adequate  equipment  of  teaching  ap- 
pliances. 

3rd.  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  preserved  from  ex- 
posure to  inclement  weather  and  bad  roads. 

4th.  Truancy  is  wholly  eliminated  and  average  at- 
tendance largely  increased,  giving  a  corresponding  in- 
.  crease  in  school  funds  from  the  State. 

5th.  The  country  maiden  continues  her  education  with- 
out fear  of  molestation  by  vagrant  vagabonds. 

6th.  The  youth  prolongs  his  school-days  because  he  i*^^^ 
conscious  of  an  opporutnity  to  pro«gress  in  the  art  of 
learning. 

7th.  Many  children,  formerly  so  isolated  as  never  to 
<liave  access  to  any  school,  are  now  accommodated. 

8th.  One  or  two  large  families  can  not  *^freeze  out"  the 
-teacher  merely  to  gratify  some  personal  whim  or  local 
prejudice. 
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9th.  The  fanner  and  his  familT  are  more  content  with 
their  health-giving  and  self-sustaining  oecnpation. 

10th.  Ethical  culture  is  obtained  free  from  the  dissipar 
tions  of  social  life  as  manifested  in  cities. 

11th.  The  development  of  the  art  of  teaching  in  young 
teachers  is  more  feasible  to  the  superintendent. 

Kespectfully, 

GEO.  P.  GLENN. 
County  Superintendent, 


£5cambta  Counti?* 

In  compliance  with  vour  circular  letter  of  July  24th,. 
I  submit  my  report  of  the  situation  in  the  public  schools^ 
in  this,  Escambia  countv. 

For  the  school  years  of  1901  and  1903  we  had  an  en- 
rollment of  3265  whites  and  1585  n^ro  children,  total 
4850.  with  an  average  attendance  of  2178  white  and  1007 
negro,  total  3185.  We  had  under  contract  84  white  and 
30  iiejrio  teachers,  total  114.  Seven  of  the  white  teachers 
and  eight  negro  teachers  taught  two  schools. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

During  the  last  school  year  we  erected  in  the  county, 
one  comfortable  and  well  arranged  two  room  school 
building;  rooms  26x30.  and  added  one  room  each  to 
school  buildings  Xo.  26  and  Xo.  30.  Also  paid  for  schciol 
building  Xo.  72. 

All  of  the  above  property  has  been  paid  for  in  full,  but 
the  two  room  building  at  Century,  Xo.  79,  has  just  been 
paid  for,  consequently  does  not  appear  on  my  annual 
report  for  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

In  addition  to  these  buildingst  we  purchased  and  paid 
for  100  double  desks  and  200  yards  of  50  inch  slated 
cloth  for  black  boards. 

We  have  at  present  under  contract  a  four  room  addi- 
tion to  school  building  Xo.  1,  a  one  room  addition  to 
school  building  Xo.  7  and  a  new  three  room  building  on 
East  Chase  Street  for  the  negroes. 

This  building  I  think  when  completed,  will  be  a  model 
for  comfort  aud  couveuieuce  ?is  si  ^Yvool  building — ^room& 
28x28. 
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Ml  these  oontractisi  iarfe  lit>  be  completed  ty  October  1st 
and  Bome  will  be  paid  for  in  full  on  completion.  All  will 
be  seiated  with)  new  mode^  s^^hool  desks. 

On  completion  of  tb^e  contrax^ts  the  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  will  own  in  the  city  of  Pi»ns;»fiola  six  com- 
( fortable  and  well  suj^lied  school  buildings  for  white  chil- 
dren^  one  with  fifteen  roomie,  three  with  four  rooms  each, 
oiiet  with  five  rooms  and  <>tke  ^ith  two  rooms,  total  34 
rooms. 

For  negro  children  in  the  city,  five  school  buildings, 
one  with  four  roomei,  three  witb  three  rooms  each  and 
one  with  two  rooms,  also  one  rented  room,  total  number 
of  rooms  16. 

In  the  country  outside  of  the  city,  the  Board  owns  40 
school  buildingis,  one  four  room,  eleven  two  rooms,  and 
twenty-eight  with  one  room  each,  total  number  of  rooms. 
54,  making  the  total  number  of  school  rooms  owned  in 
the  county,  104. 

In  addition  to  above,  the  Board  occupies  eigyeen  other 
one  room  buildingis  for  some  of  which)  a  nominal  rent  is 
paid. 

All  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Board  with  two  excep- 
tions are  seated  with  modern  school  desks,  as  is  also  a 
number  of  those  rooms  not  owned  by  the  Board. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  on  June  30th,  last,  only 
^aboul^  50  per  cent  of  the  school  fund  for  the  tax  year  of 
il901  had  been  collected  and  turned  into  the  school  treas- 

ry,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  still  outstanding,  but 

rery  warrant  drawn  for  the  school  year    ending    June 

th  last,  ha«  either  been  paid  or  the    money  is  in    the 

rary  to  meet  same  on  demand,  and  in  addition,    the 

^o  room    building    noted    above    has    been    paid    for, 

lonnting  to  J877.78  and  payments  have  been  made  on 

le  contracts  now  under  way  in  the  city. 
Using  the  fnnds  from  the  tax  year  1901  in    this    way, 
11  of  course,  leave  us  witb  an  empty  treasury  at  the  be- 

Imt^n^  of  this  school  year,  but  this  would  be  a  small 
itter  if  we  could  only  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  rev 

me  law  based  on  business  principles. 

I^et  the  tax€9  ne  now,  fall  due  1st  of  November  au^ai  ^- 
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low  a  diBcount  of  2  per  cent  to  those  who  pay  theif 
in  November,  1  per  cent  to  those  who  pay    in    Decern! 
the  full  taxes  to  those  who  pay  in  January  land  add  i 
one  per  cent  for  every  month  after  January    until    Ji 
or  July,  when  the  tax  list  should  be  closed. 

As  the  law  now  is,  there  is  virtually  a  premium  off< 
ito  rtihose  who  fail  to  pay  promptly,  for  they  can  loan 
use  their  money  and  make  interest  on  same,  but  und< 
the  plan  suggested  above,  those  who  paid  promptly  woul 
.^t  a  fair  discount  and  those  who  held  back,  woud  pj 
the  State  something  for  holding  back  its  money. 

Our  outstanding  liabilities  at  this  date  are  $16,000.( 
in  time  loans,  and  twenty-eight  warrants  amounting 
^910.00.  The  money  is  now  in  the  treasury    to    liquid 
same. 

There  would  be  no  lack  of  school  funds,  I  think,  in 
'County,  if  the  tax  laws  of  the  State  wer3  carried  out  ii 
each  county,  but  as  long  as  25  to  30  per  cent  is  made  tl 
basi^  of  valuation,  not  oiilv  in  the  foiinrio?^,  but  also  \\ 
the  Comptroller'^  office  on  railroad,  telei^rapli  and  teh 
phone  lines,  we  will  be  as  we  nOw  are,  sh  )rt  of  funds  an^ 
not  able  to  conduct  the  public  schools  of  the  State  as 
importance  of  ^ame  demands,  and  I  hope  our  next 
lature  will  find  some  way  for  us  to  get  out  of  our  pi 
dilemma,  either  by  requiring  the  assessments  made  on' 
fairer  baisis  or  remove  the  limit  of  tax  valuation 
school  purposes. 

Te  first  would  be  the  better  plan,  for  the  second  woi 
require  an  amendment  to  our  Constitution  and  this 
require  three  or  four  years,  even  if  successful,  to  be  put. 
operation. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

I  prefer  the  county  grading  committee  for  the  follow 
ing  reasons: 

I  believe  competent  and  honest  teachers  oan  he  foi 
in  eacht  loounty  who  will  discharge  this  important 
without  fear  or  favor. 

If  this  work  is  turned  over  to  a  State  grading  coi 
tee,  the  papers  turned  over  to  said  committee  after 
June  examination  would  be  so  voluminous^  that  the 
tember  examinatoin  would  also  be  completed  befotre 
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li  ^^  teachers  wt^uld  know  the  results  of    the    examina- 

J  Thib  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  teachers,  and  ought 
||ot  to  be  unnecessarily  inflicted. 
Having  more  than  reached  the  limit  prescribed  for  this 
jr,  I  ami  forced  to  omit  remarks  on  the  other  heads 
tsted. 
With  my  best  wiehes  for  your  success  in  building  up 
public  schools  of  Florida,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 
N.  B.  COOK, 
County  Superintendent. 


Jfranklin  County* 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  follow- 
report : 

BUILDINGS. 

In  reviewing  the  situation,  as  to    buildings  and  their 

5t,  and  maintenance,  I  hold  ideas  of  my  own  on    this 

it,  and  would  suggest  that  boards  of  county  commis- 

mers  (who  are  the  guardians  of  the  finances  of  the  peo- 

of  a  county,  both  in  extent  of  levy  and  expenditure) 

the  proper  body  to  eredt  and  equip  all    public    build- 

of  the  county  from  the  county  building    fund,    and 

exhaust  the  educational  fund  for    public    buildings. 

would  prolong  the  school  term  and  swell  the  fund 

imensely.  It  would  be  a  big  help  to  poor  counties  and 

kprove  their  buildings  very  muoh.       Our  buildings  are 

lirly  good,  and  require  considerable    repairs    yearly  to 

jcommoda'te  the  constant  growth  of  schools. 

( 

FINANCES. 

f^Our  fittauioes  have  improved  very  much  within  the  past 
ro  years.  Warrants  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  presen- 
lon     In  this  county  the  county     commissioners  have 
rays  given  us  the  constitutional  limit  of  five  mills,  but 
personal  opinion  is  that  this  is  not  enough  in     our 
counties.     The  county  commissioners  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  fix  the  levy  so  as  to  ran  the  school  at  least  eight 
iinonths  in  the  year. 

There  are  no  special  tax  districts  in  this  connty  as  yet, 
h  is  one  of  our  needs. 

TBACHBBS. 

The  teaching  force  is  much  improved  and  the  interest 
in  examinations,  Normals,  summer  training  schools,  and  p 
institutes  is  being  feUt  by  all.      We  are  getting  tietter 
teachers,  better  work,  and  better  results.    Qi:|rrah  for  the  |* 
uniform  examination  law! 

GRADING. 

The  present  law  for  grading  committee  is  a  good  one, 
tnder  proper  precaution.  The  committee  should  never 
fcnow  whose  paper  they  are  grading. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

If  ever  this  country  should  assume  thife  greatness  and 
grandness,  she  wa®  planted  to  become,  she  must  have  a 
compulsory  education  law  of  at  least  4  months  in  the 
year. 

Our  county  needs  it.  She  wiir  support  it. 

PAROCHIAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  Catholic  conveiit,  with  from  4  to  5  teachers,  prim- 
ary and  intermediate  grades  is  located  here  with  an  en- 
rollment of  from  100  to  125  pupils  doing  a  good  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  T.  MARLER, 

Superintendent. 


©a&sben  Countg. 

Under  the  heads  suiggested  in  your  circular  I  hereby 
give  YOU  a  brief  statement  of  school  matters  existiifg 
in  Gadsden  county  at  this  time. 

BUILDINGS. 

Our  school  houses,  at  the  expense  of  the  patrons,  are 
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^gradually  being  made   more   comfortable,   being  nicely 
sealed  and  furnished  with  good  heaters  during  the  win- 
ters. Two  of  these  houf^es  in  the  county,  just  being  com- 
pleted, must  have  cost  between  four  and  five  hundred 
'deilara  The  desks  are  home-made  but  very  comfortable 
and  firmly  fastened  to  the  floor.  The  people  of  Quincy 
liave  at  last  turned  their  attention  to  school  matters 
and  all  at  once,  as  if  inspired  by  some  Educational  Pat- 
mos,  a  delegation  of  our  best  citizens  suddenly  appeared 
l)efore  the  school  board   last   Septemder   and   signified 
their  determination  to  cooperate  with  us  and  assist  in 
placing  the  public  school  at    this    place    on    advanced* 
modern  lines,  and  they  immediately  went  to  work  and 
spent  about  eight  hundred  dollars  on  the  old  academy, 
as  a  beginning  and  I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track  to 
have  a  first-class  graded  school  at  this  place.  The  right 
kind  of  men  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Board. — A  few 
old  fossils  are  still  fossilized. 

FINANCIAL. 

Financially,  we  are  on  a  solid  basis.  Our  aim  has  been 
to  bring  our  schools  to  work  upon  the  cash  basis,  to  ac- 
:^omplish  which,  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  we  have 
>een  sailing  near  the  shore,  trying  to  put  as  many  pupils 
IS  possible  within  the  schools  and  having  a  reasonable 
nargin  in  our  annual  estimate.'  Last  year  (1901-02) 
>ijr  -warrants  were  all  paid  off  promptly  without  (I  be- 
ieve)  a  single  one  being  discounted.  A  few  years  ago 
pre  o^wed  a  large  debt,  but  now  we  have  about  enough 
noney  to  run  the  summer  and  fall  schools  and  all  of 
ast  year's  warrants  have  been  paid  off. 

COUNTY  AND  LOCAL  TAXES. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  having  our  County  Commis- 
;ioners  to  fix  the  school  levy  agreeably  with  our  requests, 
>ut  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  men  whose  minds  and 
h-oughts  are  naturally  placed  on  school  matters,  as  is 
he  case  with  members  of  the  School  Board,  should  have 
he  levying  power  in  their  hands. 

Our  people  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  higher 
axation  for  school  purposes,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
act    thkt  petitions  are  being  published  for  two  special 


chool  Sub-Districts     and     furthermore     by     the     bi^, 
ificant  fact  that  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Quino; 
las  levied  an  additional  five    mills  t^  assist  the 
n  running  the  Quincy  school  for  the  present  year  (1902^  — 
1903). 

TEACHERS. 

There  is  evident  improvement  in  the  character  an 
qualifications  of  our  teachers  and  I  attribute  it  to 
fact  that  the  Normals,  and  to  some  extent  the  sunmi' 
schools,  are  being  attended  to  a    greater    extent    th 
heretofore.  I  do  all  I  can  to  get  them  to  the  Normal,  whi 
to  my  mind  is  lifting  our  teachers  more  than  anythi 
else.  Our  people  also  are  digested  with  what  they  c 
the  "third  grade"  and  our  teachers  who  hold  third  gra 
certificates  can  hardly  get  a  school — which  shows  t 
trend  we  are  taking  in  school  matters. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  make-up  of  tz 
grading  committees.     I  believe  we  are  doing    better  n* 
than  ever  before  and  T  deprecate  the  idea  of  anything 
ing  done  to  check  the  upward  impulse  that  seems  to 
pervading  our  people  both  in  town    and  county.     1 
lieve  that  the  charges  of  favoritism  made  against  soJO 
superintendents  are  moi*e  than    anything  else    the  fnxi'ts 
of  some  little  spite  jealously  and  vindictiveness  that  se^i^ 
to  dominate  and  cloud  our  l)etter  feelings  and  sway  o"tar 
judgement.     Some  of  us  seem  to  have  too     much  of   tt^^ 
worst  side  of  human  nature  in  our  make  up.  The  chaag^^*' 
heretofore  made  in  your  school  law  have  not,  as  far  as    ^ 
can  see,  been  an  improvement.    Let  us  not  have  too  rrvucr 
centralism, 

COMPITLSORY    EDUCATION. 

We  are  getting  most  of  the  children  to  the  schoo^*^- 
If  we  had  a  compulsory  law,  how  would  you  enforce  it- 
When  a  poor  man  cannot  send  to  school,  would  you  ^^^ 
him?  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  take  the  place  of  an 
enlightened  sentiment,  which  we  are  trying  to  infuse  into 
our  people.  I  do  not  know  how  or  to  what  extent  we 
could  go  on  that  line. 


PUBLIC  L-'-^'^-^  I 
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CONCENTRATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Our  board  has  already  combined  schools  in  two  or  three 
places  in  order  to  procure  better  teachers.  The  people 
are  seeing  the  importance  of  the  course  pursued  and 
the  idea  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  this  concentration 
of  schools  must  continue  in  order  to  bring  higher  salaries 
and  longer  terms. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  conducting  schools  and  educa- 
ting children  some  regard  should  be  had  to  tlie  vocations 
in  life,  whether  in  town  or  country,  which  the  pupils,  far 
as  we  can  see,  are  likely  to  pursue,  and  T. think  that  a  due 
regard  to  the  present  and  future  environments,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  should  be  made  a  feature  in  our  schools. 
When  we  intend  to  make  an  intelligent  and  useful  citizen 
of  a  child,  we  should  leave  nothing  undone  that  has  a 
tendency  to  lead  him  or  her  in  that  direction. 


Ibamilton  County. 

At  your  request  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
schools  of  Hamilton  Countv : 

BUILDINGS. 

The  School  Board  and  the  town  of  Jas]>er  spent  last 
summer  about  $1,000.00  on  the  buildings  of  the  Jasper 
Normal  Institute,  which  are  used  as  the  county  High 
School. 

With  aid  from  Board,  the  ])atrons  have  erected  several 
new  houses  throughout  the  county. 

HOME-MADE    DESKS. 

We  are  not  able  to  su])ply  county  schools  with  i)atent 
desks,  and  found  that  we  can  get  a  local  mill  to  make  a 
desk  at  |1.50  that  is  very  satisfactory.  I  find  them  of  won- 
derful benefit  to  schools  where  they  are  used. 

B^INANCIAL, 

•     ■  •  •     •     • 

I  think,  since  the  School    Board  must  maintain    the 
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«choolg,  that  it  ought  to  have  the  power  to  determine 
unmber  of  mills  to  be  assessed. 

I  favor  the  removal  of  the  five  mill  mflTimnm, 
In  iulj  1900,  the  Board  was  |3,600.00  in  debt.  In  July 
1901,  it  was  12,200.00  behind.  In  July  1902,  it  only  owed 
f850.00.  This  gain  has  been  due  to  the  ftict  that  we 
abolished  the  system  of  paying  by  grade  of  certificate 
*and  have  classified  the  school. 

We  now  pay  from  f 20  to  f30  per  school  and  board. 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  WABRANTS. 

'Our  warrants  are  cashed  from  February  to  October  of 
*each  year*  Not  many  teachers  are  compelled  to  diflcount 
tttem. 

SPBCIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  only  two  special  tax  distriots  in  the  counly. 
Several  other  sections  are  consid^ing  the  establishmenfc 
of  them. 

TBACHBBS. 

I  am  glad  to  report  a  gradual  advancement  in  the  pro- 
ficiency of  our  teaching  force.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
wor]c  of  the  Jasper  Normal  Intsitute  and  the  uniform 
examination. 

I  have  considerable  trouble  in  securing  teachers  for 
winter  schools  and  am  forced  therefore  to  run  schools 
during  the  summer  months.  I  select  the  teachers  fronoi 
the  pupils  here  attending  school,  for  three  or  four  months 
work.  I  regret  I  cannot  keep  them  for  winter  use; 

We  feel  no  great  effect  of  State  Normals  and  Sunmier 
Schools  as  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them.^ 

CDIADINO  coMMrrrsBS. 

A  State  Examining  Board  is  desirable  with  wise  limi- 
tations. At  present  the  system  is  not  uniform. 

* 

COMPULSORY  8DUCATION. 

Our  citizens  in  the  main  do  not  favor  the  reform,  but 
I  believe  a  wise  measure  to  this  effect  would  imprpyv  the 
educational  condition  of  t^e  stata^ 
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PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE* 


I  favor  the  granting  of  certificates  to  specially  trained 
primary  teachers,  which  certificate  will  allow  them  to 
«do  primary  work  ofily. 

JSTATB  SCHOOLS. 

§ 

I  believe  the  State  is  not  spending  money  wisely  foF 
^education  in  the  State  Schools.  I  do  not  think  the  State 
should  pay  the  board  of  pupils. 

There  are  too  many  of  these  schools  which  are  doing 
;almost  no  .higher  work,  but  are  only  doing  the  work  that 
iS,  county  High  School  ought  to  do. 

Too  much  politics  controls  the  appropriations. 
It  would  he  .a  wise  thing  to  appropriate  some  mon^ 
now  used  in  supporting  faculties  that    have    little'    or 
nothing  to  do,  in  aiding  county  High  Schools.  One  hun- 
dred per  cent,  more  good  would  be  done. 

I  favor  the  High  School  faill  defeated  in  the  last  Legia- 
lature. 

Very  Truly, 

J.  H.  BEID, 
County  Superintendent. 


if>ernando  Counti?* 


During  tbe  past  itwo  y^^trs  Hernando  county  has  paid 
*  <ut  for  new  buildinga,  fSQ2.18;'^^repair8  on  buildinga^ 
1345.86. 

All  school  bnildings  are  now^  f^  good  eonj|iia&,  add 
every  oommnnity  .havinjj^  roffioioilt  number  of  children 
baa  a  comfbctable  frame  iShifdt  iSnildlng  and  a  aohool, 
except  a  ool<»ed  one,  for  which  a^small  cabin  was  pnr- 
dtaaed  to  serve  until  permanenc]^  oTthe  school  eould  be 
established.  Nearly  i^rli(3ioola  have  patent  dedn;  all 
have  water  on  ;^  premiaea^  and  axe  anppHed  with  black- 
boardSy  heaters^  charts,  free  hooka  and  neoessafy  (mM> 
Oioiiaea. 

Tbe  ahorteet  term  of  white  achoola  la  (fix  Bienfh%  long- 
«aat  eickt  4>>IoieB  4K9iodla  an  rua  four  mosfka. 


2T(T- 

THE    HEBNANDO    HIGH    BCHOOIU 

Has  a  library  of  general  literature.  Also  a  chemicaf 
laboratory. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

All  text  books  used  are  free.  So  firmly  fixed  is  this' 
feature  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  *that  any  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  it  would  be  followed  by  a  practically 
unanimous  protest. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  present  financial  condition  is  good.  Little  change 
has  taken  place  in  thi^i  respect  during  the  past  years. 
Teachers  are  paid  cash,  and  warrants  promptly  met  at 
close  of  the  year.  Mo^ey  is  borrowed  to  pa}^  teachers  until 
taxes  are  collected  in  the  spring.  The  borrowed  money 
costs  $80  a  year. 

SCHOOL  TAX  LEVY. 

No  friction  occurs  between  the  school  bo»ard  and  coun- 
iy  tc-ommissioners  in  levying  school  taxes,  but  theoreti- 
cally it  would  be  better  for  the  school  board  to  make  the 
levy.  Our  county  coniniissioncrs  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
public  schools  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
board,  always  lew  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 

THE  FIVE  MILL  TAX  LIMIT^ 

Were  the  Constitutional  five  jmill  limi'tation  of  county 
levy  abolished  and  eight  mills  substituted  for  it  and  the 
special  tax,  there  would  be  n6  increase  of  revenue,  but  a 
moTO  equitable  distribution  of '  the  funds,  and  a  large 
saving  of  the  expenses  uom  I'i^quired  to  keep  up  -special 
tax  districts.  Th«  county  now  pays  eight  mills^  but  that 
is  divided  between  the  fi^e  mills  and  the*  especial  tax 
le\'ies.  A  straight  eight  mill  .ta:x  would  be*  more  satisfac- 
tory and  economical.  [       ' 

■  •  -  -         « 

SPECIAL    TAX    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS.  •; 

The  entir.e  county  is  covered  .  by  eleven  special  tax 
school  districts.  They  are  popular,  because  they  extend 
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schocl  terms  from  to  six  and  eight  months.  Until  the  five 
mill  limit  is  removed  our  people  will  idustain  the  special 
tax  districts  and  continue  the  levy  at  two  and  three 
mill®. 

OUE    TEACHERS. 

Are  improved  in  character  and  qualifications  for  their 
duties.  Nearly  all  have  -a'ttended  normal  or  summer 
.training  schools.  Marriae:e  has  removed  some  of  <axv  best 
teachers.  Will  the  I^egislature  kindly  devise  some  plan 
by  which  we  can  keep  such  teachers  single  and  at  work 
until  they  are  twenty-five  years  old  ?  Our  entire  force  at- 
tends the  monthly  institute,  except  three  who  cannot  do 
so  on  account  of  distance.  A  large  majority  attend  the 
Plorida  State  Teachers  Association. 

EXAMINATION. 

The  examination  law  is  satisfactory  as  it  ^stands,  ex- 
cept that  th-e  terms  of  the  second  and  third  grade  certifi- 
cates are  too  Icmg — one  year  should  be  cut  off  from  each; 
-and  some  of  the  High  School  branches  not  now  included 
slH^nild  be  added  to  the  first  grade. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

Our  people  would  favor  a  judicious  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  carefully  adjusted  to  llio  needs  of  the  w<»Tking 
classes,  limited  to  the  first  ei^i;lit  years  of  a  child's  legal 
school  period;  compulsory  from  four  'to  six  months  in 
the  year.  Compulsory  education  without  free  bo'oks 
w^ould  be  unjust.  The  State  should  not  force  a  child  into 
the  school  unless  it  furnishes  llie  means  for  it  to  studv 
after  it  gets  'there.  There  should  be  no  recognition  of 
financial  cotidition  among  children  in  giving  out  free 
"books. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Personally  we  believe  that  public  school  education 
should  be  basic  or  general  in  its  character.  When  the  ele- 
ments of  a  common  school  education  have  been  mastered, 
then  an  occupational  term  may  be  given,  but  noit  before. 
Agricultural  and  industrial  environments  do  not  justify 
-special  training  in  this  direction  until  eitteT  A?c:fc  ^wssxciw^ 
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school  p»iod  has  passed.  Teachers,  alone  in  mraly  mnlti* 
graded  schools^  have  their  time,  physical  ability  and  in- 
tellectual powers  taxed  to  thi^  limit  in  imparting  instnic- 
tion  in  the  elementary  branches  'fa  common  school  edu- 
cation. Applicants  for  first  gnade  and  State  certificates 
might  be  given  instmction  on  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial lines  in  the  training  schools,  but  examinations 
should  only  be  taken  by  those  wishing  to  teach  in  indus- 
trial schools.  Examinations  could  be  held  for  what 
might  be  termed  industrial  certificates. 

STATE  SUPPORT  OF  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  legislature  passing  a 
law  establishing  a  High  School  in  every  county,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  ?tate  but  under  control  of  the  County 
School  Board  as  ai^  other  cnuntv  schools.  This  wo*uld 
materially  assist  the  romninn  schools  by  releasing  for 
their  improvement  the  large  sums  now  required  to  main- 
tain High  Schools.  But  the  one  mill  tax  and  interest  c'n 
school  fund  should  not  be  diverted  to  this  purpose.  They 
should  remain  for  the  use  of  the  common  schools. 

COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

We  hope  the  legislature  will  remember  in  their  deliber- 
ations that  the  roninion  schools  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance because  a  large  majority  of  children  attend  no 
other,  and  direct  legislation  in  their  interest,  and  for 
their  encouragement  and  supptrt,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  financial  assistanre. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark  that  Hernando  county 
proposes  to  press  on  unceasingly  toward  the  mark  of  the 
highesT  improvement  in  her  public  school  system,  giving 
the  greatest  care  to  her  commoTi  schools. 

A.  M.  C.  RUSSELL, 
Supt.  Hernando  county. 


Ibillsboroitgb  County. 

Acting  upon  your  suggestion  I  submit  the  following^ 
report. 
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BUILDINGS. 


During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  erected  six- 
teen school  houses  costing  about  112,000.00. 

There  are  being  built  and  nearing  completion  a  |3,000.00 
Ward  School  house  in  Tampa,  a  112,000.00  brick  school 
house  in  St.  Petersburg  for  the  higher  departments,  and 
three  country  school  houses  that  will  cost  in  the  aggregate 
about  11,000.00. 

Hyde  Park  Special  Tax  District  has  the  plans  ready 
and  is  now  receiving  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  f  10,000.00 
brick  building. 

Repairs  to  various  buildings  will  amount  to  fl,000.00. 
Patent  desks  have  been  supplied  to  various  schools  to 
the  amount  of  |1,000.00,  and  with  what  we  have  on  hand 
and  ordered,  by  November  we  will  have  supplied  schools 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000.00  We  believe  that  the  best  are 
the  cheapest  and  hoi)e  to  see  every  school  supplied  with 
good  patent  desks. 

Our  county  High  School  has  a  library  that  is  quite 
valuable  for  its  size  and  is  growing  constantly.  It  also 
has  a  jo^ood  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  and  good 
laboratory  work  is  being  done.  It  is  also  well  equipped 
for  a  business  course. 

FINANCIAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  we  had  on  hand  in  the 
general  county  fund  ?l,766.b7  and  in  the  Special  Tax 
Fund  ?5,828.66.  There  were  outstanding  warrants  to 
the  amount  of  ?1,550.00,  thus  leaving  a  balance  all  told' 

f6,044.73. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  balance  of  about  $7,450.00, 
to  the  credit  of  the  county  fund,  this  was  mainly  used  in 
building  and  equipping  the  County  High  School.  A  year 
ago  there  was  a  deficit  of  $5,000.00  in  the  County  Fund. 
By  strict  economy  and  the  establishment  of  Special 
Tax  Districts  we  have  been  able  to  clear  up  the  debt  and 
have  the  balance  in  our  favor. 

Our  warranto  are  paid  pr)iii})tly.  Our  County  Com- 
missioners work  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Board  of 
Education  and  there  is  no  friction  over  the  levy.  We  have 
the  maximum  that  the  law  allows,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
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The  five  mill  limit  should  be  abolished.  A  majority  of  our 
people  would  favor  it. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

Realizing  that  more  money  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
schools  we  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
"Special  Tax  Districts.  We  have  increased  the  number  from 
six  to  twcntv.  Five  of  them  were  established  last  vear 
and  nine  this  year.  Eleven  Spe<  ial  Tax  Districts  brought 
in  over  six  thousand  dolhirs  and  the  other  nine  will  in- 
crease this  amount  considerably - 

Si)ecial  Tax  Districts  are  popular  with  our  people  and 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  schools  wherever  established. 

The  (V)unty  lioard  has  advanced  money  to  the  Si)ecial 
Tax  Districts  and  thus  enabled  several  of  them  to  build 
good  school  h(ms<\s,  and  others  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs. The  law  needs  amending  so  that  the  expense  of 
establishing  an<l  maintaining  these  districts  may  be 
reduced. 

TEACHERS. 

Our  Icachiuj;;  force  is  not  all  that  we  would  desire. 
There  are  so  many  clianjrcs  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  tlic  standard  thai  we  would  like.  Many  of  our  teach- 
ers tliou*!:li  arc  tli;»rnujrlily  interested  and  do  excellent 
work.  Some  of  them  atten<l  the  Southern  Summer  School 
at  Kuoxvijlc,  a  inimlKM-  were  at  Tallahassee  and  several  at 
DeLand.  ;iud  our  huuw  Ni^rmals  were  very  liberally  pat- 
nuny.i'ii.  These  summer  schools  serve  a  most  excellent 
l>ur[>()se. 

(iIIAI»IN<;  <(>MM1TTEES. 

^^'e  liav(»  Ix  (mi  fortiiuatc*  in  ouv  grading  committees  and 
l)c)!(V(»  tli<*\  ]iav(*  art(M]  wiscHv  and  cons<-ientionslY  in 
tlicir  work.  So  long  jis  w(»  can  have  such  material  to  select 
from  v.'(^  s(»e  no  ncc(»ssity  for  a  change  in  the  law.  The  ex- 
aminations art*  too  long,  and  expensive  in  the  way  of 
lK»ar(l  bills,  In^sidcs  tli(\v  are  a  great  nervous  strain 
uj)ou  many  of  the  teachers. 

COMIM.'LSORY    EDUCATION. 

We  need  a  wis(»  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school.  As  to  the  limitations  that  should  be  placed 
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mpon  such  a  law  that  is  a  difficult  question.  Many  of  oup 
.people  are  favorable  to  such  a  law. 

-OONCENTRATION       OP       SCHOOLS    AND       TRANSPORTATION       OP 

PUPILS. 

Last  year  we  carried  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils 
to  school,  and  we  found  it  in  the  main  satisfactory.  This 
year  we  have  contracted  to  furnish  transportation  to 
about  one  hundred.  It  enables  uk  to  establish  and  main- 
i:ai]i  fewer  and  better  schools,  and  to  furnish  a  better 
class  of  teachers.  In  districts  where  there  is  much  low 
land,  and  where  railroad  and  turpentine  negroes  are 
numerous  it  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  keep 
up  the  attendance.  It  takes  the  children  to  and  from  school 
dryshod  and  in  perfect  siifety. 

The  system  is  growing  in  popular  favor  though  there  is 
still  some  opposition. 

INDUSTRIAL   INSTRI'CTION. 

Our  schools  should  l)e  made  as  practical  as  possible  and 
the  course  of  study  should  Ixnir  more  directly  upon  the 
environments  of  the  pupils. 

The  Elements  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Fruit  Grow- 
ing etc.,  should  receive  attention  as  soon  as  it  can  possi- 
bly be  done,  besides  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science. 

Yours  Truly, 

B.  i),  GKAHAM, 
County  Superintendent. 


Ibolmes  Count?. 


■   'V*.., 


Below  find  a  general  summary  of  the  sc^hools  of  Holme'^ 
<;ounty,  Florida. 

I  am  glad  to  isay  that  the  schools  of  this  county  are 
improving  every  year. 


BriLDIXGS. 


The    people  of  the  rural   districts  have  built   several 
nice  and  commodious  school  houses  during  the  past  two 
years. 
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Also  the  oitizens  of  Ponce  de  Leon  bave  built  a  lai;ge 
two  story  building  for  school  purposes.  The  general  av-^ 
erage  of  the  school  buildings  has-  improved  wonderfully 
for  the  past  two  years. 

The  most  of  the  buildings  have  good  heaters,  desks 
and  other  school  furniture.    The  school  board  has  deeds- 
to  several  of  the  buildings  through  the  county.  Tte  citi- 
zens of  the  rural  districts  seem  to  take  a  better  intereBt 
in  schools  than  ever  before. 

FINANCIAL. 

Our  present  condition  financially  is  much  better  thanr 
two  years  ago,  while  we  have  to  discount  our  warrants- 
yet  we  can  discount  now  at  10  per  cent  while  two  years 
ago  the  discount  was  from  15  to  25  and  so-metlmes  30 
I>er  cent. 

We  hope  with  the  present  year  to  come  nearer  out  of 
debt  than  ever  before.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thi«  county  would  favor  more  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

We  have  only  one  si)eeial  tax  district  in  our  county. 
That  is:  in  one  of  the  rural  districts,  the  amount  raised 
by  special  tax  amounts  to  about  seventy  dollars  which 
enables  that  school  to  continue  their  term  of  schooil  for 
six  months  iu stead  of  four — the  regular  term  of  the  other 
schools.  They  have  also  built  a  nice  "two  room  scho</l 
house.  Wo  are  contemplating  organizing  several  more 
this  school  vear. 


TEACHERS. 

There  is  considerable  improvement  in  our  teaching' 
force.  All  seem  to  be  trying  to  elevate  their  schools  in 
morals  and  education.  Our  young  teachers  seem  to  realize 
that  tbey  must  he  on  the  upward  movemen«t.  As  soon  as 
their  school  terms  expire  they  enter  one  of  the  High 
Schools  or  some  of  the  State  schools,  in  order  to  better 
qualify  themselves  for  future  work. 

STATE    EXAMINING   BOARD. 

For  the  massifs  of  the  people  of  this  county  I  do  not 
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Ink  a   change  necessary  in  grading  committee.      For 
yaelf  I  would  prefer  a  State  examining  board. 

COMPULSOBY  EDUCATION. 

A  compulsory  law  is  needed  in  our  county  for  the  good 
C  GUP  children  especially  in  the'  rural  districts.  I 
'4mld  snggebt  that  children  from  the  ages  of  8  to  15  years 
Mslnsive  be  subject  to  such  a  law. 

We  have  not  'tried  the  transportaiton  foi  pupils.  The 
latter  has  been  brought  before  our  school  board,  but 
he  i)eople  seem  to  be  doubtful  if  it  can  be  done  success- 
ally. 

We  have  two  high  schools  in  our  county.  One  at  West- 
jlUe,  Prof.  P.  F.  Woodruff  principal,  Prof.  J.  C.  Brown 
^t  assistant.  Miss  Annie  E.  Woodruff  primary  depart- 
lent.  This  school  has  an  lattendance  of  one  hundred  and 
ftrenty-five  students  from  this  and  other  adjoining 
pnnties,  it  is  doing  good  work. 

The  Bonifay  High  School,  Prof.  L.  S.  Barber,  principal, 
Clss  Carrie  Finney,  1st  assistant,  and  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
larber  primary  department — has  an  attendance  of  one 
•undred  and  twenty-five — is  also  doinjr  good  woTk. 

We  h*ave  no  private  schools.  Tuition  is  free  to  all 
cholars  in  our  county. 

Respectfullv  submitted, 
W.  H.  MARTIN, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Jacftson  County. 


In  response  to  your  letter  of  July  24,  I  respectfully 
robmit  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Tackson  County. 


FINANCIAL. 


Unfortunately  the  school  fund  of  Jackson  county  is 
Mdiv  behind,  the  outstanding  indebtedness  at  the  close 
W  year,  June  30,  1902  being  between  ?9,()00.00  and  ?10,- 
MO.OO.  To  protect  the  teachers  a|2:ainst  heavy  discounts, 
the  School  Board  arranges  the  salaries  of  teachers  on 
ta  low  baeia  ^s  is  consi«it9nt,  and  borrows  money  at  th^ 
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l^al  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum^  and    pays 
value  for  all  warrants  issued 

BUILDINGS. 

The  countv  has  done  verv  little  toward  the  erw 
of  srhool  houses  for  the  past  two  vears,  but  there  is  ( 
an  interest  taken  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  and  eiti 
in  conununities  of  the  country.  Fk>me  Tery  good  h( 
have  been  erected  by  the  patrons,  in  many  instances 
little  or  no  help  from  the  School  Board. 

TEACHERS. 

Jju*ks<Hi  r<>uuty  has  reason  to  lie  [»roud  of  her  cori 
tearh^^rs.  In  the  main  they  are  young,  enthusiastic, 
in  im>st  instai^es  they  aiv  taking  advantage  of  ever 
porttiiiity  to  ad  van  re  tliomselves  in  their  prof« 
Resides  their  representatives  at  earh,  the  Florida  • 
rolleire.  and  the  Normal  Sihnnl  uolored)  at  TallahJ 
the  w;»ik  of  wliirli  \vi»  have  ivason  to  be  proud,  we 
nine  leprtsmiatives  at  the  t^iate  Normal  School  a 
Fiiniak  S;iriii^s.  two  of  whom  graduated  in  May 
iMviiir  lo  :hi*ms*Mves  and  to  the  institution,  and  whc 
lio^ibtless  pi-'ive  M  giv.it  worth  to  the  educat 
intoivsts  of  .hii  kson  county,  and  to  the  State  of  Fh 

<:»:;:«•  lAL  tax  districts. 

At  i'r»<onr  wo  have  three  i^|K?i*ial  Tax  School  Disi 
ali  of  wlii,  1;  1 ;  ■  »^  v.. red  tVie  maximum  le\7-  of  three 
St  v.rv.ietu  i<  i::-'"  in'j:  "u  ftuor  i»f  Spei-ial  Tax  Dis 
in  this  « tuiiuy  ^r.*!  if  encouragement  is  given  by    i 
o[!':«t' v<  ;inti  tn.    -r-^;  it  niU  !ii.-  Iw  long  before  the 
cv^'ury  w  ill  K'  i\  S:*iiial  Tax  Siho<d  District. 

ZXAMINATIi^NS. 

I  aiti  verv  iiiiirh  'zi  r'avor  of  onlv  one  examinal 
year*  this  oue  to  lie  ht- .d  aNmt  the  middle  of  June 
baviuj:  the  examination  at  this  time,  teachers  wl 
atteuiliug  the  ilifferent  s«*h«^>ls  over  the  State  will  be 
an  opportunity  of  takir.g  a  short  review  before  th 
amination.  It  often  hapi^ns  that  the  last  month  sp 
s<h<K>Is  by  those  who  exj»ei;t  to    take    the    exami: 
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:h  usually  follows  the  first  or  second  week  after 
oL  closes,  is  spent  in  reviewing  for  examination  and 
result  their  school  work  is  not  satisfactory.  Attempt- 
to  do  both  school  work  and  review  work  at  the  same 
5  results  in  failure  in  either  the  final  examination  at 
K)l  or  the  county  examination  for  teacher's  certificate. 
thermore  to  conduct  in  large  counties  the  two  ex- 
nations  now  required  takes  practically  a  month  of  the 
inty  Superintendent's  time  which  could  be  spent  more 
fttablj  in  other  lines. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

am  heartily  in  favor  of  one  Grading    Committee  for 

State.  With  forty-five  committees  in  the  State,  some 
id,  others  practically,  aye,  criminally  lax,  there  can 
tainly  be  no  uniforrnitv  about  the  grading  of  papers. 
0ome  counties  it  must  be  difficult  to  secure  a  compe- 
%  committee  on  account  of  scarcity  of  high  grade 
phers.  One  competent  (*ommittec  would  give  uniform 
ailing  and  local  causes  would  no  longer  influeiice  the 

ling  of  papers  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  of  the 

:e. 

^,  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATIONS. 

* 

[Sfo  teachers'  asso(*iatioiis  arc  held  each  year.  Qucs- 
(bs  of  importance  are  discussed  at  these  meetings  and 
fch  benefit  is  derived  from  them  by  the  teachers  and 
tple. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

|l  course  of  study  was  ado])ted  in  this  couiity  in  1S!)0. 
hvery  little  was  done  toward  putting  the  same  into 
fet  till  the  last  two  years.  While  no  course  of  study 
i  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
Inty,  it  serves  as  a  guide  and  is  of  s])ecial  benefit  in 
f  arrangement  of  the  grades  of  the  different  schools. 

JACKSON  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

lackson  County  High  School,  located  at  Marianna,  is 
fc.  flourishing  cotidition  and  is  doing 'a -good  work  for 
|i,«ntir^  county.  The  school  is  graded  as  follows: 
L[iar.y,  Ititeruiediafc,  Granifmar  and  High  S<»hool  de- 
Pments. 
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OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Bneads,  Bascom  and  Oraceville  schools  of  three 
ers  each,  and  Comfort,  Harpers,  Greenwood,  Friend 
4Uid  Smyrna  schools  of  two  teachers,  each,  are    all   d( 
work  for  their  entire  respective  communities. 

Teachers  are  paid  according  to  grade  of  certificate 
experience  except  in  the  County  High  School.  All  schi 
.are  required  to  make  an  average  of  60  per  cent  of 
enrollment. 

We  enforce  as  nearly  as  possible  all  State  and  count 
regulations. 

Trusting  that  two  years  hence  a  more  favorable 
?may  be  submitted,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  A.  McBAE. 

Supti 


HttcvBon  ConnVs. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
'dition,  and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  J< 
-county. 

Bnnj>iNGs. 

Since  my  last  report  we  have  built  four  large 
•  oomforitable  schooil  houses  25x40  feet,     and     si9pl 
rthem  with  i>atent  deskci.  Three  other  school  houses 
been  enlarged.  As  fast  as  our  finances  will  permit^  we 
improving  all  of  the  school  houses  in  the  county.  8i 
'luting  brick  pillars  for  wooden  blocks  for    foundal 
and  ien  of  them  will  be  painted  this  fUl. 

Insuiranoe  policies  have  been  taken  out  on  alzteeB 
'the  most  important  buildings,  and  in  every    way 
^school  property  is  being  taken  care  of  and  Impiwed. 


wiSAvam. 

It  is  with  mudb  pleasure  that  I  report  a  oontUraed 
provement  in  our  school  finances.      The  faot  tiiM* 
^financial  condition  lias  steadily  improved  In  spHe  of 
fket  that  onr  revennee  have  been  curtailed  1^.  tts 
>ering  of  theiax  saw— sfi  fbr  school  pnrpoaaa^  toon  lit 
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Emr  tind  a  half  milte,  refledts  credit  upon  our  school 
card  for  its  management  of  <yur  scibool  affairs.  School 
cript  has  been  at  par  for  the  past  four  years.  The  treas- 
iTei^.8  report  for  the  month  of  July  dhowed  a  balance  of 
»785.00  .to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

ASSBSSINQ  THE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

I  believe  it  has  been  already  decided  by  a  court  in  this 
3tate  that  the  boiard  of  county  commissioners  must  as- 
9688  whatever  tax  the  school  board  recommends,  within 
the  legal  limits.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board,  who,  as  a  rule  are  as  intelli- 
gent, as  patriotic,  and  as  good  business  men,  as  those 
composing  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  and  are 
certainly  better  informed  as  to  the  ne^ds  of  the  schools^ 
Bhonld  be  the  proper  persons  to  direct  the  assessment  of 
the  school  tax.  A  five  mill  tax  with  which  to  maintain 
fairly  good  schools  provided  the  fund  icr  judiciously  ex- 
pended. The^verage  tax  payer  pays  his  school  tax  very 
cheerfully,  realizing  that  he  gets  more  direct  benefit 
from  this  tax  than  any  other  he  pays. 

T8ACHBB8. 

There  is  a  growing  deanmd  iir  this  county  for  better 
teachers.  We  have  a  surplus  of  inexperienced  teadiers 
irith  certificate*'  of  a  low  grade,  but  patrons  are  demand- 
ing better  and  more  experienced  teachers.  Qraduates 
of  tlie  Normal  Sclk^ols  of  this  State  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
neat  improvement  on  teachers  without  Normal  ttrain- 
mg^  and  our  improved  financial  condition  will  enable  us 
gradually  to  improve  the  grade  of  our  teachers  by  offer- 
ing better  saSaries. 

GRADING    COMMITTBBS. 

In  a  fornoCT  report,  I  favored  a  Stt^jlse  Grading  Commit- 
tee. This  would  giv'e  unffomity  to  the  grading,  which 
la  imppssible  npder  the  present  system. 

Xo  change^  however,  is  neodssary  if  the  law  regulating 
examinations  was  strictly  carried  out.  As  it  is,  a  seeond 
«ada  osrtlllcate  in  one  eonntj  is  oftea  the  equivalent  of 
m  int  gfftds  hi  aa  adjoiaiag  oaa 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.. 


Compulsory  education  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the' 
public  school  system. 

If  the  State  provide  s-ohool  houses,  echooL  fumiture, 
books,  and  a  teacher,  those  who  pay  the  tax  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  those  for  whom  these  provisions  have 
been  made,  should  be  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  education  thus  provided. 

H<ywever,  I  do  not  believe  th'at  at  this  time  publiir 
opinion  would  sustain  such  a  law. 

SCHOOL  TEEMS. 

Our  fichools  have  terms  of  from  four  ito  eight  months^ 
five  and  a  half  being  the  average  for  the  white  schoc.'ls, 
the  terms  of  the  colored  schools  are  uniformly  four 
months  which  is  too  short,  but  is  the  best  we  can  do  with 
our  large  negro  population  and  our  limited  finances. 

/EDUCATING   THE   NEGRO.. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  colored  schools  the  more  con- 
vinced 1  become  that  thiis  people  is  far  more  in  need  of 
moral  and  industrial  training  than  that  of  a  literary 
character.  Without  this  moral  training  this  other  but 
increases  their  ability  for  evil  and  the  present  system  of 
the  morally  ^^blind  leading  the  blind"  must  be  followed 
by  the  usual  consequence. 

CONCENTRATION   OP   SCHOOLS.. 

This  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating 
the  children  in  the  rural  districts.  Good  graded  schools, 
further  apart,  should  take  the  place  of  the  little  neigh- 
borhood fichools.  This  would  necessitate  pupils  walking 
further  to  sehooi,  but  would  more  than  compensate  for 
this  by  their  rapid  advauceinent  under  the  better  facili- 
ties, made  possible  by  this  concentration.  Any  attempts 
however  in  this  direction  ai*e  met  by  the  most  stubborn 
resistance  of  shortsighted  parents  who  study  their  chil- 
drens  present  convenience  rather  than  "their  permanent 
improvement. 

J.  H.  GIRARDEAU, 
County  Superintendent. 
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"^  lajfagerte  Counts* 

^0  building  or  repairing  in  two  years  on  dcconnt  of 
Jimited  funds. 

FINANCIAL. 

Two  yars  ago  the  School  Board  was  |2,350.00  in  debt 
ai3.cl  now  the  debt  is  |250.00.  We  have  made  the  change 
by  economizing.  Warrants  are  paid  promptly.  County 
Commissioners  are  not  supposed  to  study  the  educational 
iix-terest  of  the  county  and  should  threfore  have  no  con- 
trol over  it.  I  think  the  limit  of  millage  is  too  low. 
Some  of  my  people  favor  higher  taxation  and  would  eub- 
nxit  to  Special  Tax  Districts.  We  have  one  established  this 
ye^r  and  are  arranging  to  establish  others.  I  see  na 
Ye.ason  why  they  ehould  not  be  generally  adopted. 

TEACHERS. 

There  is  marked  improvement  in  our  teaching  force,  due 
^^  the  influence  of  our  State  Superintendent  and  the  uni- 
form eiamination.  I  think  the  examination  law  is  all 
right. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  do  not  think  a 
change  necessary.. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Is  very  much  needed  in  my  county.  The  limit  sholud  be 
^^oad.  Some  favor  it.  It  would  bring  a  great  blessing 
^^  church  and  State. 

.We  have  done  some  work  on  the  line  of  concentration 
^^th  success.  Owing  to  our  limited  facalities  for  travel 
^^  cannot  do  anything  in  the  way  of  transportation. 

There  is  need  of  closer  relationship  between  the  in- 
^truction  of  pupils  and  their  industrial  life,  and  these 
®^l>jects  should  be  included  in    the  examination's. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  P.  ABBOTT,  Supt 
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Xafte  <rouuti?« 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I  send  you  this  gener- 
al report  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  of 
Lake  Ck)unty. 

FINANCIAL. 

I  shall  have  to  say  very  frankly  that  our  schools  have 
reached  as  high  a  degree  of  merit,  h<ywever  moderate  liiat 
degree  may  be,  as  we  can  expect  with  the  present  consti- 
tutional limit  of  five  mills  from  the  county  and  one  mill 
from  the  State.  Although  values  are  increasinig  in  some 
kinds  of  property  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is 
a  little  lower  than  it  has  been  before  in  several  years.  On 
the  other  hand  as  the  price  of  living  is  higher  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  we  are  having  to  pay  teachers  better  sala- 
ries. These  two  conditions  are  of  course  conflicting.  The 
school  funds  are  equitably  divided  for  the  benefit  of  the 
various  necessities  as  it  can  well  be. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  after  paying  all  indebtedness 
we  have  a  balance  in  the  treasury  but  that  balance  is 
becoming  smaller  each  year.  By  drawing  on  our  sur- 
plus we  spend  a  little  more  than  we  collect.  This  pro- 
cess must  of  necessity  soon  cease. 

All  our  warrants  are  paid  promptly  and  no  discounts 
are  permitted.  From  December  to  April,  however,  we 
have  to  protect  warrants  by  borrowing  money.  We  get 
this  money  at  6^  per  cent,  interest. 

FIXING   THE    SCHOOL   LEVY. 

Our  County  Commissioners  have  given  us  a  levy  of  five 
mills  and  practically  speaking  we  would  not  be  benefitted 
by  changing  the  authority  of  fixing  the  levy  from  the 
Commissioners  to  the  School  Board.  But  if  the  maxi- 
mum five  mill  limit  were  removed  conditions  might  be 
different. 

SPECIAL   TAX   DISTRICTS. 

We  have  in  Lake  county  six  Special  Tax  Districts  and 
all  of  them  are  popular.  The  compulsory  and  expensive 
methods  of  giving  notices  in  newspapers  rather  than 
by  posting  tends  to  prevent  their  general  adoption  in 
small  districts.     Only  two  districts  have  been  established 
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In  the  past  two  years.    The  total  amount  of  funds  col- 
lected by  the  six  districts  last  year  was  |1,577.47. 

As  to  onr  teaching  force  I  will  say  that  the  lack  of 
if nnds  prevents  much  improvement.  Talent  superior  to 
ours  will  command  better  salaries  elsewhere  or  in  other 
^work  than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

A  change  in  the  present  system  of  grading  committees 
:for  the  examinations  is  neither  necessary  or  desirable 
in  this  county.  To  establish  a  State  Committee  would  be 
^  lonk  step  backward.  If  any  county  is  incompetent  or 
<lishonest  the  reform  which  is  necessary  to  promote  com- 
petency must  come  from  within,  not  from  without.  Each 
of  these  conditions  will  gradually  improve  by  giving  the 
people  opportunity  to  exercise  them  under  proper  di- 
rection, but  not  by  completely  depriving  them  of  all  priv- 
ileges in  controlling  their  affairs.  By  the  State  Grading 
Oommittee  all  opportunities  for  improvement  would  be 
repressed. 

TEANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  transportation  of  pupils  to  central  schools  has 
l>een  tried  in  this  county 'to  only  a  limited  extent.  The 
plan  would  be  approved  if  favorable  conditions  for  it  ex- 
isted. At  the  present  time  school  facilities  might  be 
slightly  improved  by  transportation  in  a  few  localities  but 
"the  expense  would  be  increased. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

We  have  purchased  and  erected  in  the  last  two  years 
*tliree  new  school  buildings  at  a  cost  to  the  county  of 
IP825.18,  two  .of  these  being  for  white  schools  and  one 
for  colored.  To  these  buildings  the  patrons  contrit)uted 
much  labor  which  is  not  counted  in  the  cost  above  given. 
We  have  in  the  county  several  valuable  school  buildings, 
all  of  which  are  kept  in  good  repair.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
County  School  Board  to  keep  all  buildings  comfortable 
though  not  elegant.  Only  |85  has  been  spent  on  repaii^ 
in  the  last  two  years  just  past.  This  is  the  cost  of  ma- 
i:erial  only.    The  school  patrons  do  all  the  labor. 

The  best  feature  of  our  schools  lies  in  the  increased  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  parents.    This  clearly  shows    it- 
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self  in  a  much  better  attendance  of  pupils  than  in  fonner 
years.  The  day  of  pessimism  concerning  public  schools 
is  indeed  past  and  we  have  no  fears  of  its  returning. 

J.  C.  COMPTON, 

County  Superintendent. 


Xee  Counts, 

I  herein  follow  the  topics  and  make. brief  comments  ac 
cording  to  your  valuable  suggestions. 

BUILDINGS, 

Thirteen  new  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  pqppl* 
as  a  rule,  have  done  the  work.  They  have  in  many  loca_- 
ities  fiuppplemented  the  amount  appropriated  by  tl* 
Board,  and  have  constructed  large,  well  finished  house 
Many  of  these  -schools  are  in  neighborhoods  that  did  ni- 
exist  five  years  ago. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  school  buildings  erected  have  required  a  large  ou 
lay,  and  the  number  of  teachers  has  been  increased;  bm 
these,  with  other  expenses,  and  only  a  slight  increase  1 
the  taxes,  find  our  warrants  still  at  par. 

It's  not  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  ask  the  Commi 
sioners  to  give  the  limit  of  the  legal  levy  for  schools. 

People  may  disturb  the  County  about  burdensofne  taxe 
for  other  purposes,  but  even  Lee  County's  non-resident 
never  utter  a  word  again-st  the  school    tax    required    c 
them. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

^  Assessing  the  limit  of  the  law  in  four  of  our  most  po' 
ulous  sections,  including  Ft.  Myers,  Buckingham,  Alv 
and  South  Alva,  is  sufficient  evidence  to    show  thut 
large  majority  would  increase  the  school  tax.     Only  t\^ 
votes  are  re(!orded  against  limit  in  these  four  districts. 

Lee  county  is  young  in  age,  but  up-to-date  in  progres-' 
and  although  sparsely  populated  in  many  sections,  the: 
will  be  more  sub-districts  by  the  next  report.  The  cost 
creating  them,  prevents  there  leiiig  more  of  them  orgat 
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^zed.     It  furnishes  a  means  of  interesting  more    people 
than   any  scheme  now  in  use. 

EXAMINATION  LAW. 

Wh.atever  may  be  said  against  examination  law,  it  is 
the  only  sure  means  of  protecting  the  people  against  in- 
competent teachers.  WL'en  properly  enforced,  no  social 
influences,  no  financial,  political  or  other  aids  will  dis- 
place a  valuable  teacher  for  the  personal  popularity  of  an  . 
incoinpetent.  The  examinations  may  shut  out  a  few 
wortliy  teachers,  but  saves  innocent  childhood  from  the 
cruelest  subjection  of  an  itinerant  set,  that  present  embel- 
n^ned  dit)loma!^  from  nmshroom  institutions.  Let  us  in- 
sist on  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law. 

*^    state  grading  committee  could  not  serve  so  well  as 
the  present  system. 

^"^  need  a  well  located  normal  college  of  the  highest 
grade  with  expenses  reduced  to  such-  a  rate  that  those 
who  are  able  to  attend  a  school,  can  go.  This  may  he 
dOTio  by  turning  over  our  State  schools  to  the  counties 
1^1*  higli  schools,  and  using  the  funds  thus  i^aved,  as  well 
^\^hose  now  used  for  our  summer  schools. 

-Associations  create  an  enthusiasm,  and  helps  the 
teacher  to  increase  the  estimate  of  the  public  for  us  as 
\^^  Tnost  necessary  factor  of  society.  Better  than  this, 
^'  properly  ccmducted,  it  sliows  a  teacher  his  weak  spots. 

The  association  in  T^e  county  has  been  largely  attend- 
f^>  and  plans  for  a  library,  etc.,  if  completed,  will  make 
^^  ^  permanent  institute. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.  ^^ 

Compulsory  education  would  work  a  hardship  on  a 
J^^y  large  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  a  county  like  Lee,  as 
^^  is  "Sparsely  settled  and  many  people  are  pdor.  It  would 
^^ss^n  the  personal  work  and  hence  the  social  value  of 
"the  average  teacher.  It  would  decrease  the  respect  of 
^^^  pnpil,  who  is  now  taught  that  he  is  the  benefitted  one, 
^hil^  under  compulsory  law  he  might  feel  that  the  State 
^,^s  training  him  for  the  good  tlie  State  could  get  out  of 
*^iiti,  very  much  as  the  Romans. 

-1  jthink  a  majority  might,  hy  agitation  be  induced  to 
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vote  for  it  because  a  very  large  majo>rity  attend  faithfully^ 

HIGH    SCHOOLL 

Thee  Lee  County  High  School  at  Ft,  Myers,  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  compliments  foT  the  splendid  discipline 
and  faithful  class  instructions  that  caused  the  average- 
pupil  to  fall  in  love  with  the  subjects  taught. 

The  Board  wisely  provided  for  a  teachers'  class  during 
last  two  moniths  of  the  term,  and  some  of  the  older  pupils^ 
though  not  able  to  graduate  in  the  High  School  course^ 
were  able  to'  secure  a  teachers'  certificate  under  a  rigid 
examination  law.  Most  of  these,  though  offered  schools, 
have  most  wisely  decided  to  complete  the  course  befpre 
teaching. 

Bi-monthly  examinations  and  class  standing  with  copy 
of  questions  asked,  sent  to  Sliperintendent's  office  at  c] 
of  ever}^  second  month,  has  had  much  to  do  with  increase— 
ing  the  average  attendance  of  the  year  jUiSt  closing,  Tla-^e- 
records  show  more  than  .*^0  per  cent,  increase. 

Transportation  of  pupils  has  been  offered  and  insist ^^^-^ 
upon,  but  the  jealousy  of  communities,  the  want  of  d^^^e* 
appreciation  of  the  vahi?  of  largjer  ischools  and  more  co-"^ 
•petent  teachers,  ^and  poor  roads  are  against  us. 

Knowledge  of  the  important  facts  regarding    agric 
ture  and  domestic  life  certainly  increases  the    value 
the  teacher.  JOS.  F.  SHANDS  - 

County  Superintendent:-^ 


Xeon  Counti?. 


In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  I 
following  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Leon  coun 
for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1902. 


e 

^ 


OF    BUILDINGS. 


Our  schools  are  being  taught  in  good  substantiial  fra 
buildings  supplied  with  comfortable  desks,    blackboar 
charts,  etc.    Two  new  buildings  erected,  and*^  otiieasa 
paired,  at  a  cost  of  |SOO.V>^. 


e 


/-. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Our  school  fund  at  present  is  in  a  healthy  condition^ 
Two  jears  ago  our  indebtedness  was  about  f4,700.00. 
Since  then  it  has  been  reduced  less  than  half  that  amount. 
Warrants  are  paid  promptly  at  full  value.  I  would 
favor  the  levying  of  taxes  for  schools  beiilg  made  by  the 
State  Board.  I  find,  from  frequent  conversation  with  our 
citizens,  that  very  few,  if  any,  would  object  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  levy.     No  Special  Tax  District  in  the  Coun- 

OF  TEACHERS. 

Year  by  year  there  is  an  improvement  in  our  teaching 
^^J^e,  as  is  shown  by  the  progress  of  the  schools,  the  im- 
P^^oved  deportment  of  the  pupils,  and  a  general  desire  for 
^^tiger  school  terms.  The  examination  law  has  improved 
^^x*  best  teachers,  and  while  grade  of  certificate  is  not  a 
coj^pect  standard,  still  we  find  those  who  give  individual 
^^t^rest  to  the  work  of  teaching,  strive  to  secure  a  high 
^^^de  of  certificate. 

Our  teachers  generally  attend  the  Bummer  Training 
r^^hools,  but  the  right  quality,  and  quanity  of  public  spir- 
"^^  tas  not  yet  impressed  our  teachers  fully,  with  the  im- 
^^^•tance  of  such  attendance.  Some  of  our  teachers  have 
""^i^med  an  association,  and  meet  every  two  weeks,  at  Leon 
^^<^€idemy,  Tallahassee.  The  Association  is  fortunate  in 
"^^  ving  for  its  honored  president  that  efficient,  and  enthu- 
.stic  educator  Prof.  Buchholz,  of  the  Florida  State.  Col- 
<e. 

1  regret  the  apparent  apathy  of  our  teachers,  as  at- 
^^^ted  by  their  non-attendance  on  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

* 

^^e  desire  no  change  in  the  grading  committee  sys- 
^^tfi.  The  work  of  our  grading  commitee  has  always  been 
honestly,  impartially  and  faithfully  discharged.  This 
^^iinty  needs  no  change,  but  the  State  Superintendent  is 

^Pecially  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  the  State,  to  judge  of 

the  wisdom,  or  folly  of  a  change. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

In  my  intercourse  with  our  people,  I  ever  find  ^^.t^w\!^, 
,.^d  children  eager  to  have  good  schools,  1  aV^o    «L^^\3L\afey 
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from  our  reported  attendance,  that  there  is  no  need    for 
compulsory  educational  laws  in  our  county. 

CONCENTRATION       OF       SCHOOLS    AND       TRANSPORTATION       OF 

PUPILS. 

Owing  to  ever  changing  population,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  concentration. 
Our  experiments  in  the  transportation  of  pupils,  have  not 
met  with  much  favor  from  tlie  general  public. 

We  recoi^jjnize  ihc  need  of  many  factors  in  the  training 
of  onr  teachers,  and  a  closer  reflation  betwen  the  teachers 
and  jmpils  but  we  cannoi  see  clearly  that  their  agricultu- 
ri{[,  and  other  euviioumeuts  should  form  a  feature  of 
Teachers'  Training  Schools,  and,  later,  of  examinations. 

Respectfully, 
C.  W.  BANNERMAN, 

Supt.  Public  Jnstruction. 


I  herewith  submit  a  brief  report  of  condition  of  .educa- 
tional affairs  in  Levy  County,  together  with  a  few  gen- 
eral recommendations  for  tiie  betterment  of  educational 
affairs  throughout  the  State. 

BUILDINGS. 

Within  the  last  two  year,s  we  have  erected  five  seho< 
houses  at  a  total  cost  to  the  county  of  $2,231.35.  .Thi 
amount  does  not  properly  represent  the  full  cost  of  thes- 
^ve  buildin<is  as  the  j)eople,  in  some  instances,  gave  lil 
erally  of  time  and  money.  The  true  value  Would  a] 
proximate  |2,7()(). 

We  now  have  projected  the  erection  of  four  other  scTioci:!^^ 
houses,  that  will  cost'  in  the  aggregate  $800. 

Our  school  houses  in  the  rural  districts  have  been 
the  box-house  kind,  but  as  necessity  requires,  we  are 
placing  these  with  good,  substantial  frame  buildings. 

We  have  expended  within  the    bi-ennium  just    clos^^^ 
$301.78  in  rey^airs.     A  large  part  of  this  amount  has 
expended  in  making  our  box-houses  more  comfortable. 
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FINANCIAL. 


I>urmg  the  14  years  of  my  official  connection  with  the 
'  school  interests  of  Levy  County  th^ere  have  been  no  debts 
•carried  over  from  year  to  year.    We  pay  teachers  prompt- 
ly by  borrowing  money,  paying  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  money. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

We  now  have  eight  Special  Tax  Districts,  five  of  which 
liave  been  crieated  within  the  last  two  years.     There    is 
now  a  proposition  up  for  the  establishment  of  four  others. 
The  opposition  that  once  existed  to  this  extra  taxation 
iias  largely  been  removed  by  tlie    example  of  the    three 
pioneer  districts  at  Rroiison,  (A^lar  Key  and    Morriston. 
The  opinion  is  now  ra[>idly  ^aiiiiiig  that  the  Special  Tax 
District  is  the  proper  and  only  sure  w;iy  by  which  to'  ee- 
<iiiregood  teachers  and  better  buildiTij^s.     Seizing  such  /an 
opportunity,  the  peoi)le  of  Williston  gave  two  years  taxes 
on  a  .Tniill  levy,  towards  the  building  of  a  modern  build- 
ing, and  now  can  boast  of  a  scliool  unsurj massed  by  any  in 
J^vy  County.     The  pride  of  the  conninniity  liad  so  been 
stimulated  that  a  iiiusie  room,  ^Ix.'^O,  is  now  under  course 
^f  erection,  the  cost  of  wliic'li-  is<  bdng  ir.ot  entirely  by  i)ri- 
^^^e  subscription. 

The  good  effect  of  tlie«e  districts  might  be  illustrated  in 

the  case  of  Lebanon  school.     T'p  to  tlirce  yearns  ago  this 

'^^nimunity  had  been  struggling  to  maintain  a  f30  school 

^^'^  months  in  the  year.     Around  them  lav  largo  tracts 

\r^  lands,  and  these  were  included  in  the  district  that  was 

*^^ti  formed.     A  large  substantial  lumse    was    built.     A 

S^Ven  month's  term  was  given,  a  f50    tearlier    employed. 

^  ^om  a  small  box-house  to  a  large  frame  house;  from    a 

/^O  teac-her  to  a  JpoO  teacher:  from  a    5-months    tc;  a    7- 

^otiths  tenn  is  a  big  jump  for  a  remote  country  school  to 

.?J^^ke  within  two  years — ^^and    the  votes  of    a  few    men 

^^ought  about  this  change.    Probably  every  school  com- 

^tinity  will  soon  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  for  bet- 

^^i^  schools. 

TEACHERS. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  possible,  to  cite  the  particular 
'^^^Jiaes  of  impra\^eineat  in  our  teachers ;    that  there    are 
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agencies  at  work  is  manifest  to  the  most  casuaT  observer. 
The  esprit  du  corps  of  our  body  of  teachers  is  of  particu«- 
far  notice,  and  springs  from  professional  desires.    Their 
ideals  are  high  standards,  rigid  and  th<wough  work. 

GRADING  COATMITTBES;. 

So  far  as  our  counftv  is  concerned,  we  do  not  suffer  be- 
cause  of  present  plan  of  county  grading  committees.  In- 
stances of  cheating  are  extremely  rare,  grading  commit- 
tees fair  but  rigid,  and  teachers  universally  satisfied.  If 
a  change  to  a  State  Examining  Board  should  be  made  a 
change  in  time  of  holding  examinations  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

COJMPULSORY  EDUCATION^ 

That  something  should  be  done  to  raiise  our  daily  aver- 
age  attendance  as  well  as  to  put  more  children  in  school 
is  one  of  the  commonest  remarks  among  our  people. 
Every  man  in  T^vy  County  who  haft  been  heard  to  express 
himself  upon  this  question  favor®  a  law^  requiring  parent* 
or  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Since  the* 
average  parent  does  send  66  days  in  the  100  it  follows 
that  all  pupils  can,  without  inconvenience,  attend  school 
that  many  daysl  and  a  law  requiring  that  many  days  at- 
tendance out  of  a  5-months  term  not  only  would  not  in- 
convenience the  present  enrollment,  but  would  bring  into 
the  schools  many  who  make  no  effort  to  patronize  any 
school. 

CONCENTRATION      OF       SCHOOLS    AND      TRANSPORTATION     OT 

PUPILS. 

Levy  County  has  never  tried  the  experiment  of  trans- 
portation of  pupils.  Our  Board  haiS'  this  plan  under  ad- 
visemeut  now,  and  may  enter  upon  the  experiment  ^' 
other  year.  It  is  a  business  propo'sition,  both  from  the' 
standpoint  of  finances  and  good  teaching;  and"  should  be* 
put  into  operation  whenever  practicable. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  PHILIPS, 
County  Supetintenctent. 


\ 
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Xiberti?  Counts. 

DE AE  SIR : — In  reply  to  tout  question  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  in  this  county,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following. 

BUILDINGS. 

We  have  erected  or  repaired  seven  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  flOO.OO  for  each  house  within  the  time  this    report 
covers.    The  best    worth  about    J250.00  and    the    worst 
"^orth  about  |40,  all  neat  frame  buildings,  with  good  heat- 
Bra  in  them. 

•  FINANCES. 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  fund  is  much  better 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  We  have  on  hand  now  about 
1600.00  in  cash  and  all  warrants  paid.  Two  years  ago 
we  were  in  debt  about  J400.00.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
top  the  School  Board  to  make  the  school  levy  as  they  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  schools  better  than  the  County 
Commissioners  do.  Ithink  it  would  be  wise  to  remove 
the  Constitutional  five  mill  limit.  At  present  the  funds 
are  inadequate  to  maintain  the  schools  properly. 

SI'ECIAL  TAX  DISTRICT. 

Last  year  we  created  five  Special  Tax  Districts  and 
wherever  they  have  been  properlj^  tried  they  have  been 
^  success.  There  was  about  |150.00  derived  from  each. 
The  only  mistake  that  was  made  was  the  boundaries  of 
^ch  was  too  small,  as  the  expense  was  as  much  as  it 
^ould  have  taken  to  create  a  larger  one. 

TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  teaching 
^opce  in  the  county  in  the  past  two  years,  but  not  as  much 
^  should  have  been.  There  are  a  few  who  have  attended 
State  Normals  and  they  have  been  a  great  help  to  them. 
y^  can  do  nothing  toward  concentration,  as  the  county 
^*  So  thinly  inhabited.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  have  a  State  Grading  Committee. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

T.  E.  SHULER,  County  Superintendent. 


■    I 
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/EaMBon  Counts* 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  data  for  your 
Biennial  report: 

\ 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENTS. 

During  the  past  two  years,  we  have  erected  six  school 
houses  costing  §200  apiece,  and  furninshed  them  at  an 
average  cost  of  .SlOO  each. 

We  built  i^ix  others  at  a  cost  of  $100  each  and. furnish- 
ed them  at  §50. 

Have  cveihauled.  re[>aired  and  furnished  five  more 
at  an  aggregate  outlay  of  ?400. 

Have  ])unhas(  <|  school  lols  to  the  amount  of  ?oO,  and 
have  had  donated  twelve  lot>;  together  with  all  appurten- 
ances tliprcon.  one  of  whi<di  is  situated  in  the  town,  ag- 
gregating the  value*  of  §1,200. 

Have  built  a  verv  comfortable  three-room  house  for 
the  colovcd  s(h(,ol  in  Madison  and  furnished  at  a  total 
cost  of  >f7!)l:.  AnoUier  vim'v  good  negro  school  was  built 
in  Hamburg  at  a  cost  of  |100. 

FINANCIAL. 

We  ar(^  bcOiind  about  §2,000,  but  the  taxes  still  uncol- 
lected will  materially  lesson  the  deficit.  We  pay  all  obli- 
gations promptly  each  month  through  the  banks  here —  j 
l>aying  six  \wv  cent.  i)er  annum  on  all  warrants  from 
from  date  of  issue  until  taken  up  by  our  treasurer,  which 
he  does  as  fast  as  he  receives  the  money. 

Extraordinary  expenditure  for  buildings  is  the  cause 
of  our  deficit,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  paying 
interest  for  m(mey  until  we  can  accumulate  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  surplus,  because  our  schools  open 
in  July,  five  or  six  months  before  we  receive  any  money  to 
pay  with. 

The  school  year  ought  not  to  open  before  January  if 
we  are  expected  to  do  a  cash  business. 

Tlie  Commissioners  have  nothin(g  to  do  with  fb^ing  the 
.school  levy  in  the  county. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  with  the  tax  limitatioii. 
^^  do  not  get  money  enough  to  run  the  schools  four 
months. 
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We  are  just  now  trying  our  first  special  tax  district. 
If  it  proves  satisfactory,  we  expect  to  keep  up  the  agita- 
tion  until  we  get  the  county  covered  over. 

TEACHERS. 

We  have  a  better  teaching  force  than  ever  berore.  The 
Examination  law  of  course  is  the  main  element  in  thi» 
inaprovement — ^but  we  take  particular  pains  in  the  se- 
lection of  teachers,  and  try  to  exercise  great  caution  in 
assignment;  for  a  teacher  who  might  succeed  very  well 
in  one  school  would  make  a  dismal  failure  in  another. 

Courtesy  and  kindness  and  prompt  pay  is  what  we 
offer  for  energy,  industry  and  absolute  obedience  to 
our  instructions. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

The  present  law  and  the  working  of  the  system  suits 
us  exactly — have  had  no  trouble,  and  have  no  suggestions. 
to  offer. 

CONCENTRATION   OP   SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION   OF 

PUPILS. 

We  have  turned  over  half  the  county — Thirty-two 
schools  were  changed  up  so  as  to  make  but  eighteen. 
To  the  more  intelligent,  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory. 
The  attendance  in  these  eighteen  far  exceed  that  of  the 
original  thirty-two.  This  is  due  in  part  to  better  houses 
and  better  equipments.  But  I  confidently  believe  that 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  have  longer 
distances  to  walk  than  before. 

We  are  trying  the  transportation  of  pui)ils  now  for 
the  first  time  in  one  of  the  neighborhoods  where  it  has 
l)een  impossible  to  keep  a  two-thirds  attendance.  These 
pupils,  fifteen  in  number  are  being  hauled  four  miles 
to  a  good  school  at  a  cost  of  $20  per  month. 
We  have   no   private   and   parochial    schools   in   the 

county. 

Very  Respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  hughp:s, 

Madison  County.   . 


\ 
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/Danatee  Counts* 

In  accordance  with  yonr  request  I  herewith  submit  tl 
following  report  of  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  erected  five  ne 
buildings,  ranging  in  cost  from  JlOO  to  |1,200. 

Most  of  the  expense  of  the  building  has  been  borne  1 
the  special  tax  sub-districts,  the  people  frequently  doii 
the  work  themselves,  the  only  cash  outlay  being  for  m 
terial. 

All  of  our  schools  except  three  or  four,  are  now  supplic 
with  good  comfortable  frame  houses. 

Our  county  high  school  having  outgrown  the  capacity  ( 
our  building,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  new  buildin 
for  the  primary  department.  Jhis  was  done  at  a  cost  c 
f  1,200,  of  this  one-third  was  paid  out  of  the  general  func 
one-third  out  of  sub-district  fund  and  one-third  by  privat 
contribution. 

FINANCES. 

Our  financial  condition  is  much  improved,  our  debt  no 
being  less  than  J4,000,  or  less  than  half  what  it  was  t^ 
years  ago. 

Our  teachers  never  have  to  discqjint  their  warrant 
When  we  have  no  money  in  the  treasury  we  deposit  tl 
warrants  in  the  bank,  as  collateral  and  borrow  money  ' 
pay  our  teachers. 

Our  Ck)unty  Commissioners  have  treated  us  fairly  we 
but  as  a  rule  we  would  much  prefer  the  matter  of  fixii 
the  amount  of  levy  in  the  hands  of  the  county  scho 
board,  with  power  to  make  it  large  enoujgh  to  meet  i 
demands. 

Our  people  frequently  grumble  at  high  taxes,  but  th 
rarely  object  to  paying  school  tax,  as  they  realize  that 
that  they  are  making  an  investment  for  their  childK 
A  large  majority  of  the  sub-districts  of  our  county  hi 
voted  a  special  tax  of  three  mills,  and  others  will  do 
when  they  can  be  made  to  properly  understand  the  mat 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  raised  by  special 
16,853.90,  most  of  which    has  been  expended  in    buildi 
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:repaldng  and  furnishing  .school  houses,  and  «upplemen> 
ting  teachers  salaries. 

Manj.of  the  distnots  ,ha\«  .added  |10  .to  f  15  and  some 
|SD  per  month  to  salaries  allowed  by  the  county,  and  some 
iave  extended  ihe  teem  two  .and  three  months. 

Owing  to  ,the  increase  of  salaries  and  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  uniform»examinations,  there  has  been  a  very  mark- 
-ed  improvement  in  the  character  of  -our  teachers, 

STATE  XSBADING  COMMITTEE, 

While  the  present  system  of  grading  is  very  good,  when 
the  committee  is  carefully  and  judiciously  selected,  we 
Inow  there  are  oases  where  gross  injustice  has  been  done. 

Owing  to  these  facts  we  believe  that  a  State  committee 
would  be  an  improvement  on  our  present  system. 

We  heed  a  compulsory  educational  law,  a  moderate  fine 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

There  has  been  but  little  done  in  the  way  of  consolida- 
ting schools  in  this  county,  the  majority  of  the  people 
Wng  opposed  to  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

We  do  not  see  any  addition  to  teachers  training  schools 
of  80  much  importance,  as  some  simple  and  practical  book- 
-keeping, to  be*  taught  in  the  country  schools. 

Respectfully, 

JAS,  LAYNE, 
-Superintendent. 


flDarton  County- 


The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  condition  and 
ppbgress  of  .the  schools  in  Marion  county  for  the  last  two 
-jears. 

BUILDINGS. 

On  account  of  scarcity  of  funds  our  Board  has  given 
nothing  for  new  buildings  or  repairs  for  two  years  end- 
»iBg  June  30,  1902-  Consequently  we  had  no  new  build- 
iing  during  that  period.  About  f  500.00  worth  of  repairs 
were  made,  all  paid  f or.  by  special  ,  districts  and  private 
£8«bscnptioBa. 
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For  the  term  beginning  July  1,  1902,  our  Board  Has  ap^ 
ppopriated  money  for  both  new  buildings  and  repairs- 
Within  the  last  two  months  we  have  erected  a  new  $250 
house  at  Fairfield,  a  |150,000  house  for  colored  pupils  at 
Bethlehem  and  a  |2,000.00  annex  to  the  Ocala  High' 
School. 

At  Fairfield  the  old  school  house  was  burned  in  Jan- 
uary and  we  collected  1187.50  insurance  which  helped' 
to  replace  it. 

At  Iryine  the  Board  gave  only  $50.00  and  the  generous 
citizens  made  up  the  balance. 

At  Bethlehem  the  Board  only  assisted  to  the  amount  of 
$25.00  and  patrons  collected  balance. 

For  the  annex  to  the  Ocala  High  School  the  county 
gave  $1,000.00  and  the  Special     District  $1,050.00.     The  . 
citizens  of  Ocala   then    liberally      subscribed   and   paid 
$500.00  to  finish  the  new  annex. 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  average  attendance  are  increasing 
each  year.  From  the  outlook  now  the  present  term  will 
make  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  ever  made.  The 
Ocala  nigh  School  opened  with  50  pupils  more  this  term 
than  ever  before  and  made  an  average  of  55  for  the  first 
month  more  than  for  the  same  month  last  term,  its  enrol- 
ment has  now  reached  525  and  will  not  be  less  than  58fr  . 
before  the  end  of  the  t(^nn. 

While      Anthony.    Bellview,    Mcintosh,       Pee*T0   attd 
Grahamville,  all  have  more  pupils  than  the  present  tea* 
mg  force  can  give  justice.  *  /  - 

The  same  conditions  exists  in  Howard  Academy;  wii 
an  enrollment  of  520  and  Fessenden  Academy  witk 
enrolhnent  of  200  and  many  other  colored  schools 

FINANCES. 

Our  fiiiancos  now  are  in  a  good  condition  and  mu< 
credit  is  due  to  the  business  methods  by  which  our 
has  managed  them. 

It  has  used  every  economy  to  get  out  of  debt  and  at  tlie 
same  time  has  been  liberal  in  whatever  seemed  absdttte^ 
ly  pressing.  Our  board  is  composed  of  three  members 
who  have  managed  their  own  affairs  sucessfuUy,  who^  d»  \ 
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not  owe  a  sinjgle  debt  in  their  private  business  and  I 
think  this  greatly  explains  the  business  method  with 
which  they  have  managed  for  the  schools. 

We  began  the  school  term  this  year  with  a  debt  of  only 
f  500,  while  two  years  ago  it  was  |4000.00,  four  years  ago 
f  8000,  and  six  years  ago  |14,000. 

REVENUES. 

Our  main  need  now  is  more  revenue  to  lengthen  the 
term,  equip  better  schools  and  to  employ  better  teachers. 
I  hope  the  State  Superintendent,  every  county  superinten- 
dent, every  school  board  and  every  patron  who  has  a  child 
to  educate  will  petition  the  legislature  to  remove  the- 
maximum  five  mill  school  levy. 

The  tax  payers  of  Marion  county  are  begging  for  the 
privilege  of  paying  more  school  taxes  as  is  shown  in  the 
voluntary  move  and  interest  in  creating  special  tax  school' 
districts.  I  think,  too,  that  every  pressure  possible 
should  be  brought  on  the  legislature  to  distribute  most 
of  the  "Indian  War  Money"  received  from  the  general 
government  between  the  public  schools  and  the  public^ 
roads. 

Give  each  |300,000,  and  proportion  the  school  part 
among  the  counties  the  same  as  the  other  state  s<^hobli 
money  is  proportioned. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOTi  DISTRICTS. 

We  have  twenty-two  organized  special  tax  school  dis- 
tricts. Sixteen  have  been  created  within  the  last  two 
years. 

In  the  territory  of  the  special  districts  there  are  lo- 
cated 25  white  and  24  colored  schools.  It  includes  one- 
half  of  the  territory  of  the  county  and  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  All  of  the  district  white  schools  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  colored  schools,  with  the  aid  of  the  district 
funds  are  operated  from  six  to  nine  months,  while  the 
general  county  term  is  only  five  months. 

Nearly  all  of  the  special  districts,  supplement  the  sal- 
aries, in  order  to  «*ecure  more  proficient  teachers. 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  OARN, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 
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Aonroe  Count^« 

The  buildings  are  all  frame;  none  have  been  erect 
within  the  last  two  yeans. 

"Sears"  is  the  largest,  it  has  three  stories,  •oonta 
nine  rooms,  has  a  corps  of  nine  teachers,  and  a  regist 
'Won  of  672  pupils.  The  building  was  paid  for  out  (rf 
"Paabody  Fund,"  Only  the  primary  and  intermedi 
grades  are  taught,  it  is  situated  in.  an  alley  running  i 
the  middle  of  a  square,  in  an  unsanitary  location, 
not  standing  room  for  the  scholars,  is  in  bad  repair,  i 
the  grand  jury  has  recommended  thiat  it  be  pulled  do^ 

"Russell"  is  the  next  important;  it  is  a  plain  i 
story  structure,  with  fomr  rooms,  four  teachers,  an( 
registration  of  450  pupils ;  it  is  badly  located  on  a  1 
imperfectly  drained  lot  in  the  center  of  a  square,  w 
very  little  yard  room,  and  crowded  upon  three  sides 
small  one  story  houses.  The  board  have  purchiased  a  i 
lot  upon  'the  comer  vl  Division  and  White  streets,  wh 
it  <x>ntemplates  putting  up  a  better  and  larger  buildi 
to  take  the  place  of  Russell. 

"San  Carlos"  is  a  large  two  story  building,  exclusiv 
for  Cubans.  The  lower  two  stories  are  used  as  a  theai 
only  the  third  story  being  used  for  school  purposes;  th 
are  four  teachers,  inclusive  of  a  music  teacher,  and  a  r 
istration  of  318. 

"Douglas  Negro"  as  a  beautiful  roomy  yard,  in  a  go 
healthy  location,  but  the  building  which  is  a  rickety  t 
story  affair  of  five  rooms,  is  a  miserable  travesty  n\ 
arcMteoture,  not  even  fit  for  a  goat  shanty.  There  i 
five  teachers,  and  a  registrati<j>n  of  293. 

"Monroe"  Negro  is  a  rented  building  with  four  tea 
ers,  four  rooms,  and  a  registration  of  293. 

I^rgo  and  Matecumbe  which  are  upon  outlying  islan 
have  eacb  two  one  room  school  houses,  with  one  teacl 
to  two  houses,  each  teacher  teaches  two  schools  for  ft 
months  each,  and  combines  the  two  in  annual  report, 
taught  160  days,  many  pupils  attending  both  schoc 
They  have  a  registratioin  respectively,  of  17  and  19. 

THE    FINANCIAL    CONDITION 

Is  bad,  the  school  fund  being  in  debt  {3,012.45.  T 
condition  of  affairs,  is  caused  by  the  extremely  low  1 
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cessment  of  ftiie  property  of  the  county,  the  total  amount 
assessed  for  personal  and  real,  being  only  f  1,713,215.00 ; 
the  amount  collected  frcm  the  county  school  levy  being 
18,771.58;  the  entire  amount  collected  for  school  pur- 
poses, from  all  sources,  being  |11,423.27,  which  amount 
is  just  about  enough  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the 
schciols,  without  taking  into  consideration  repairs,  in- 
sumnce,  buildings,  lots  and  numerous  other  expenses. 

SCHOOL  LEVY. 

When  the  law  of  the  State  con^ituted  the  school 
board  "bodies  corporate,"  with  all  the  powers  belonging 
to  such  bodies,  it  pre-supposed  an  amount  of  intelligence, 
twcessary  to  carry  out  su-oh  powers;  the  proposition  for 
the  School  Board  to  levy  the  taxes  needed  by  the  county 
commissioners  for  eotinty  expenses  would  be  just  as  rea- 
sonable and  equally  idiotic* 

FIVE  MILL  TAX. 

The  5-mill  tax  should  not  be  repealed,  for  we  might 
get  something  worse,  but  it  should  be  so  amended,  that 
it  should  (allow  the  county  superintendent,  witti  the 
State  Superintendent,  to  assess  6  mills  as  the  limit  for 
the  running  expenses  of  the  sohoojls,  and  when  needed, 
aikd  additional  4  mills,  to  furnish  a  fund  for  purchasing 
•ites  and  building  school  houses.  The  first  requisite  for 
i&ving  a  good  system  of  county  schools,  is  to  have  good 
iHiildings,  and  in  order  ta  have  fthem,  we  must  have 
Dioney ;  the  people  in  order  to  vote  money  for  any  purpose 
innst  be  cajoled,.  Theoretically,  they  favor  taxation  for 
^ncational  purposes,  but  practically,  they  will  evade 
taxation  for  any  purpose,  whenever  they  can. 

SPECIAL  DISTRICTS 

fcnt  complicate  the  county  school  systems,  without 
adding  anything  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  have  all  icounty  school  matters  in  the  hands  of  the 
^apd  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

There  seems  to  be  some  little  change  for  the  better, 
^ob  I  attribute  mainly  to    the    teachers     meetings, 
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which  are  required  to  be  held  for  one  hour^  every  Friday 
evening.  I  think  thait  the  law  sboiuld  be  so  changed^  that 
teachers  should  be  nominated  to  the  board  by  the  super- 
intendent, and  in  event  of  any  failure  to  appoint,  the 
State  Superintendent  should  decide. 

THE  EXAMINATION  LAW 

in  my  opinion,  fails  to  meet  the  exiigencies  of  the 
teachers  reqirements.  I  believe  that  all  school  teachers 
in  the  State,  both  public  and  private,  should  be  required 
to  take  the  unifbirm  examinations,  but,  after  the  public 
school  teacher  has  taken  one  e3aamination,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  the  matter  optionaJl  with  the 
teacher,  whether  io  take  the  examination,  or  the  State 
Normal  School  summer  course.  The  associations  would 
be  the  best,  and  the  teaehens  seeking  after  knoiwledge^ 
could  drink  directly  from  the  fountainhead. 

STATE   GRADING   COMMITTEE. 

•  ■ 

In  importance,  the  method  of  esjamination  ie  to  be  ' 
placed  before  that  of  the  Grading  Committee.  There  is  m  1 
doubt  that  amongs^the  examinees  of  every  county,  th«e  , 
are  some  who,  if  they  poissi'bly  can,  will  resort  to  unfeir 
means,  to  accomplish  their  ends;  in  order  to  prevent  tBi«  ; 
they  should  be  pu't  on  honor,  and  every  one  placed  at  a 
separate  ffat-top  skeleton  table,  in  a  large  open  room, 
at  sufficient  diistance  from  eacb  other  to  prevent  oofm- 
munieation,  and  be  always  under  the  eyes  of  the  Superin-  j 
tendent,  who  should  never  leave  the  room. 

The  Grading:  Committees  are  the  juries  sitting  upoo 
the  qualifications  of  examinees,  and,  as  they  in  turn, 
will  be  subject  to  examination  by  these  same  examineeB, 
should  they  succeed  in  passing  the  examinations,  thy 
have  a  human  inclination  to  d^oi  unto  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by,  hence,  many  receive  certificaltes,  who 
are  not  entitled  to  them.  The  teachers  of  a  county  shouM 
be  disqualified  by  law,  from  serving  on  grading  commit- 
tees; the  papers  should  be  sent  to  a  centnal  grading  com- 
mittee, at  Tallahiassee,  who  would  know  notthing  what- 
ever of  any  of  the  examinees. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION, 


L  compulsory  ^education  iaw,  is  all  ri^t  in  theory, 
to  be  made  practical  and  effective,  there  mu&t  first 
31  law  requiring  all  counties  to  provide  good  and  »ult- 
e  school  houses;  there  is  not  school  room  enough  pro- 
ed  5n  any  single  county  in  the  State,  for  much  more 
n  one  half  of  tie  school  population, 

CONCENTRATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

[s  much  better  where  practicable,  as  It  would  doubtless 
>vide  a  better  clasa  of  teachers,  with  better  sehciols 
fl  facilities  but  the  proposition  to  transport  school 
ildren,  like  so  many  packages  of  merchandise,  is  to  say 
5  least  very  unwise;  the  forced  mixed  association  and 
dily  contact,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid, 
d  best  be  prevented. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS. 

All  public  schools  should  be  industrial,  the  aim  of  the 
ablic  school  is  to  make  honest,  capable,  useful  citizens 
I  all  of  the  public  school  children;  we  desire  no  frills 
nd  furbelows  in  the  education  of  our  littles  ones,  they 
hould  be  so  brought  up,  that  when  brought  face  to  face 
nth  real  life,  they  should  be  thoroughily  e^qjuipped,  to 
mccessfuUy  grapple  with  its  practical   conditions. 

J.  V.  HARRIS,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Hassan  Countg. 


In  response  to  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
ollowing  report  of  the  school  work  and  conditions  in 
his  county  for  the  last  two  years : 


BUILDINGS. 


Within  the  period  named  we  have  erected  two  small 
•ame  buildings,  in  rural  districts,  at  an  aggregate 
fst  of  f348.00.  We  now  own  buildings  to  accommodate 
}  of  the  41  v«chite,  and  10  of  the  colored  schools  of  the 
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county.  Most  of  these  buildings  ai-e  m  very  good  coir: 
dition  and  comfortable,  while  others  are  in  need  cz: 
repairs,  which  we  have  decided  to  make  a»  speedily  am 
the  state  of  finances-  will  permit. 

FINANCESv 

Our  finances  are  inadequate.  The  County  CommissioKi 
ers  have  cheerfully  given  us  the  maximum  levy  of  fiv^ 
mills,  but  it  has  only  been  by  the  rigid  exercise  of  que -a 
tionable  economy  we  have  carried  our  work  alonjg. 

TEACHERS. 

We  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing 
teachers  to  supply  our  schools.  Especially  was  it  the  cas 
the  last  term,  when  some  of  our  rural  schools  could  no 
be  opened  at  all,  and  some  others  could  only  be  opene< 
a  part  of  the  term  by  waiting  until  a  teacher  coal< 
finish  a  term  at  one  school  and  be  appointed  to  anothei 
This  arrangement  proves  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  dat* 
of  the  second  appointment  comes  at  a  season  when  tli< 
larger  pupils,  who  most  need  to  attend  the  school,  ar< 
required  at  home  to  work  on  the  farm  and  are  thus  d€ 
prived  of  all  its  benefits. 

Some  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  county  will  coHQ 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  county  in  tl*< 
State.  Many  others  are  young  ladies  who,  by  commeia 
dable  perseverance,  have  so  fiar  mastered  the  studies  o 
their  district  schools  as  to  enable  them  to  secure  a  second 
or  third  grade  teacher's  certificate,  but,  thotigh  ambitio"*^' 
and  enthusiastic,  having  neither  experience  or  otli^ 
training  in  the  work,  are  unable  to  render  the  most  desi^ 
able  service.  The  short  term  for  which  they  are  ett 
ployed,  and  the  small  salary  they  receive  does  not  affo'^^ 
them  means,  or  encourage  the  outlay,  for  better  prep* 
ration. 

SCHOOL  WARRANTS. 

Our  school  warrants  are  kept  at  par.  We  have  an  B-^ 
rangement  with  the  Fir^t  National  Bank  at  Femandii*^ 
whereby  our  warrants  are  cashed  upon  presentation 
without  discount,  the  Board  paying  interest  on  the  sati^ 
from  the  date  they  axe  ca^Vved  until  paid. 
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SUB-DISTEICTS. 


We  have  but  one  sub-district,  (the  city  of  Fernandina) 
vhicli  has  been  in  operation  three  years  and  has  proven 
very  satisfactory.  Conditions  at  present  do  not  favor  the 
creation  of  other  districts  in  the  county.    There  are  two 
schools  in  the  Fernandina  sub-district,  one  for  whites  and 
one  for  negroes.  The  millage  voted  is  2  mills.  The  total 
amount  of  the  levy  is  |1,636.99,  which  enables  us  to  ex- 
tend the  time  of  these  schools  two  months  beyond  the 
regular  term. 

SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  regular  term  of  our  schools  is  five  months. 

STRIKE  OUT  THE  FIVE  MILL  CLAUSE. 

It  is  very  evident  that  so  long  as  we  are  confined  within 
tbe  present  limits  of  our  resources  we  can  not  raise  our 
schools  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  demanded  at  the 
present  time.  The  five  mill  clause  may  have  served  its 
Purpose  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  but  is  wholely  in- 
adequate to  our  present  needs. 

C.  A.  SNOWBALL, 
County  Superintendent. 


©ranae  Countg. 


A  school  house  has  just  been  completed  at  Sanf ord ; 
^^%t  f  12,000.    Also  one  at  Clear  Lake ;  cost  |400. 

FINANCES. 

Improvement  in  our  financial  condition  is  evidenced 
^y^  somewhat  higher  salaries  for  teachers,  and  larige 
®^XT)lus  funds.  Warrants  are  paid  promptly  and  no  dis- 
^^iint. 

^e  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  school  board 
^l^ould  have  the  fixing  of  the  school  levy,  although  our 
bounty  Commissioners  grant  us  the  maximum  millage, 
^^d  would  grant  it  if  the  maximum  were  eight  mills, 
^®  it  should  be.  A  different  set  of  commissioners  might 
^ot  do  so  well.  Our  pieople  generally  favor  a  higher  school 
tax. 
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SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICT. 

Special  Tax  Districts  have  increased  four  during  the 
last  two  years,  showing  slowly  increasing  popularity. 
The  amount  raised  during  the  present  year  will  be 
about  13,000. 

TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  improvement  in  the  qualifications  and 
work  of  our  teaching  force,  brought  about  mainly  by  the 
efficient  work  at  the  Summer  and  other  Training  Schools. 

STATE  GRADING  COMMITTEE. 

No  change  in  the  system  is  desirable  unless  we  can  be 
assured  that  the  change  will  not  be  jumping  out  of  the 
frying  pan  into  the  fire,  which  a  chaujge  to  a  State  Exam- 
ining Board  would  be. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

I  do  not  think  a  compulsory  educational  law  is  prac- 
ticable, especially  in  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the 
State.  It  might  do  well  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Many  of 
our  people  are  in  favor  of  compulsory  education. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS. 

We  have  made  a  small  beginning  this  term  (1902-3) 
and  find  it  to  work  well  so  for. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Nine- tenths,  probably,  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools 
are  engaged  in     farming,     trucking,     orange     growing, 
cattle  raising  and  other  industrial  pursuits.  The  children. 
will  follow  the  occupations  of  their  fathers.  They  shoul^S 
leave  the  schools  with  an  education  fitting  them  for  theL^t 
life's  work.  They  do  not  get  that  practical  education  a^— "t 
present.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  State  authoriti^^ 
to  attend  at  once  to  a  matter  which  will  do  more  to  pr* 
mote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our    people 
knowledge  of    any    other    kind — certainly    much    mo  ^*0 
than  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Astronomy,  Psychology,,  eiz<:., 
howe\^r  important  these  studies  may  be  in  their  plac 

W.  B.  LYNCH, 
Supt.  Orange  County. 
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Osceola  Counts* 

Complying  with  your  request  for  a  brief  report  res- 
-pecting  the  school  work  of  this  county,  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following: 

BUILDINGS. 

Within  the  last  two  years  we  have    expended    about 

one  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  (|185.00)  for  repairs; 

and  about  one  hundred  and  eighty      dollars     (|180.00) 

on  new  buildings.  But  as  some  of  these  latter  are  still 

in  process  of  erection,  the  afore-mentioned  amount  does 

not  represent  their  total  cost  or  value. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  our  Board  to  build  other  school 
liouses  this  fall. 

,  FINANCIAL. 

Two  years  ago   (July  1,  1900)   the  treasurer's  report 

showed  cash  on  hand,  in  the  general  school  fund|l,996,- 

84;  his  report  (July  1,  1902)   this  year  shows  cash  on 

liand  in  the  general  school  fund  |4,114.04. — Warrants  on 

[     this  fund  are  always  paid  promptly. 

\         The  treasurer's  report  July  1,  1900,  showed  cash  on 

I,     liand  in  the  sub-district  funds  |2.73;  his  report  July  1, 

this  year  (1902)  shows  cash  on  hand  in  special  tax  funds 

1198,98.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  two  years  ago  we  had 

l)iit  one  school  sub-district.  This  last     named     amount 

(f  198.98)  represents  the  balance  on  hand  in  two  special 

tax  districts. — Holders  of  warrants  on  these  special  funds 

lave  sometimes  had  to  wait  a  short  while  for  payment  of 

^me;  but  warrants  are  always  paid  in  full. 

We  have  recentlv  established  two  other  special  tax 
-^Jistricts. 

OUR  COUNTY  SCHOOL  LEVY. 

Our  Commissioners  have  always  granted  us  the  full 
^^e  mill  levy.  I  do  not  see  therefore,  that  a  mere  change 
^^  authority  in  the  matter  of  ordering  levies  would  im- 
'P^H>ve  or  alter  financial  conditions  in  this  county. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITATION  OP  COUNTY  LEVY. 

Any  effort  to  extend  the  Constitutional  maximum  limit 
*^yond  five:  mills  would  meet  with  some  opposition,  in 
^^1  probability ;  but  it  is  reasonable    to    believe    that    a 


majority  of  the  more  progressive  element  of  the  peop 
of  the  county  would    favor    fixing    the    Constitution 
maximum  levy  at  six  or  seven  mills,  thereby    secu 
to  their  children  greater  comfort  in  the  way  of  sch 
houses  and  school  furniture, — to    say    nothing    of    i 
better  grade  of  work  that  teachers  would  be  enabled 
accomplish. 

TEACHERS. 


There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  qualitlcatior 
of  teachers  for  the  last  two  years,  but  we  can  not  clai 
so  marked  an  advancement  as  we  wish  we  might*  Lon 
terms,  larger  salaries,  and  better  appliances,  would  co» 
tribute  much  toward  removing  the  obstacles  that  n 
hinder  the  progress  of  teachers. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES* 

The  law  upon  this  subject  is,  possibly,    not    with(^  -•.^mt 
fault ;  but  what  alteration  should  be  made  in  it  I  am  rm.  ^i^t 
prepared  to  suggest.  If,  however,  I  were  to  make  a  si 
gestion  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  to  have  a  c<^ 
mittee  for  each  judicial  circuit  instead  of  a  commit^t^se 
for  the  State  at  large. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION* 

I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  w1b-^^> 
for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  the  good  of  the  country,  co:*^* 
pulsory  education,  within  proper  limitations,  i»  desiwilE^l^*- 

CONCENTRATION   OF   SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  Cr" 

PUPILS. 

This  is  a  matter  with  which  we  are  experimenting  ^I*^* 
term,  for  the  first  time. 

RELATIONS   BETWEEN    THE    TEACHING    OF    PUPILS    AND   T^*^^^      \ 

] 
ENVIRONMENTS. 

I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  this  sul>j^^^ 
should  be  made  a  feature  of  the  training  schools  ^^^ 
teachers,  T\'hether  or  not  it  should  ever  enter  into  **^ 
matter  of  examinations. 

W.  B.  HINTON, 

Co.,  Sul> 
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pa9co  Counts* 

Tbe  idllowing  is  a  brief  history  of  the  schools  of  Pa»c 
couiity  for  the  last  two  years  ending  June  30,  1902 

BUILDING. 

Tbe  buiMingis  are  wooden  straetures  ranging  In  prioe- 
from  fifty  dollars  to  four  thousand.  In  the  rural  districts,. 
the  material  is  purchased  out  of  the  special  taxes  and 
t'te  patroiu»  do  the  work  free  of  the  cost  of  labor.  They 
*re,  as  a  rule,  comfortable  and  well  seated,  and  in  the 
special  tax  districts  are  kept  in  a  state  of  good  repair 
Bnilding  and  repairing  is  paid  for  out  of  special  tiaxes. 
We  Lave  one  new  building  and  two  more  being  erected.. 
New  building  two  hundred  dollars,  repairs  one  hundred' 
and   fifty  dollars. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  board  i©  in  debt.  Interest  is  hard  to  pay.  Indebted- 
^^•ss  iseem^  harder  and  it  has  been  made  to  feel  more  bur- 
^i^nsome  by  the  defalcation  of  the    collector  who     pre- 
^^eded  the  present  incumbent,  which  of  course  increased- 
th^    indebtedness.     It  was  the  second  defalcation  during 
y^y    term  of  office.  The  board  is  not  worrying  over  thie- 
inevitable,  the  increased  indebtedness  is  not  a  refiection 
^?    "their  financial  ability  or  prudence  as  ordinary  busi- 
^^ss  men  and  when  the  Legislature  gives  the  board  the- 
^^lit  to  assess  and  levy  the  sch(»ol  tax,  also  check  up  the 
^Hector  and  call  him  to  an  accounting,  there  will  be 
^^"t  safeguard    thrown  around    the  school    fund    that 
^^■^"•S'  not  exist  and  the  children's  right  will  be  better  se- 
*^^d.  Our  warrants  find  a  ready  sale  at  one  per  cent 
^Haium. 

STRIKE    OUT    5-MILL    LIMIT. 

'^et  the  next  legislature  give  us  a  constitutional  amend- 

'it  striking  out  the  5-mill  clause  in  the  Constitution 

I   I  am  sure  Pasco  will  end-orse  it  with  a  solid  vote, 

t'e  may  be  a  few  ignoramuses  hansnrf^  on  to  the    tail 

Progress,  who  may  think  that  as  long  as  ignorance  is- 

*^  'tis  folly  to  be  wise,  and  vote  against  tYie  \x\e^«vvt^. 
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SPECIAL  TAX. 


The  special  tax  is  a  bleaaing  for  I9ie  duldr^i.  It  gives 
books,  comfortable  seats,  good  desks,  builds  sdiool 
houses,  tears  down  the  old  shuttein,  and  pnts  in  aaurti, 
chinks  the  cracks,  lengthens  the  term  and  gives  that 
progress  in  the  schools  that  we  could  not  have  without 
it.  There  is  a  three  mill  tax,  the  maximum,  voted  in  every 
s(d)ool  district  in  the  county  except  twKiX,  imd  it  will  be 
voted  in  those  during  the  year — both  anxious  for  it.  The 
patrons  who  see  the  benefit  of  it,  and  do  not  vote  for  it 
will  never  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responBibility 
until  Gabriel  rounds  his  little  horn. 

TBACHSBS. 

The  uniform  examioatiouB  are  developing  the  teachi 
into  spheres  of  larger  usefulness  in  the  school  room  am 
neighborhood  in  which  they  teach.  I  am  in  favor  of  thi 
Summer  Training  School,  it  has,  in  this  county,  provec 
an  inspiration  to  the  teachers  to  put  forth  a  greatexr^^^r 
effort  to  attain  the  retjuired  proficiency.  Give  them  to  UK.Az:flis 
annually  in  the  interest  of  the  children  as  well  as  th^-M=lie 
teachers.  The  progress  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  i^^m:  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Give  us  money  to  educate  the  children  that  now  atten*  ^^zznd 
-school  before  we  face  an  unwilling  attendance.  In  fact,  J 

do  no»t  think  we  need  it  in  this  county,  we  have  abotBii^^t 
thirteen  hundred  children  in  thte  county  (I  refer  t:*^to 
white)  \yith  oyer  one  thousand  in  the  public  schools,  S^^^t. 
Leo  College  of  St.  Leo,  well  attended;  Holy  Name  Aca*- — ^- 
emy  San  Antonio,  with  a  fine  enrollment.  This  leaves  bi^»^nt 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  ehildten  out  erf  school  and  tt — l5ie 

larger  part  of  them  are  in  thickly  settled  neighborhood -^' 

There  i«  the  negro,  they  pay  six  polls  out  of  about  onrr^e 
thousand  legally  subject  to  the  tax  and  the  collector  sa^^« 
they  pay  less  than  thirty  dollars  om  real  and  person^^ 
property.  Last  year  the  board  paid  five  hunderd  end  fAsrtJ 
dollars  to  negro  teachers  and  with  the  compulsory  ed'«'- 
cational  law  we  could  easily  increase  it  to  fifteen  him- 
•dred  dollars  and  thereby  give  him  a  better  preparation 
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to  carry  into  effect  and  execute  the  erimee  they  find 
pleasure  in  perpetrating  on^  their  white  benefactors.  Let's 
^ucate  the  white  children  that  will  go'  to  echool,  before 
^e  take  up  the  indifferent  and  negroes. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  a  good  progressive  high  school  with  an  eight 
months  term  and  a  corps  of  teachers,  just  up  to  date  and 
srtiving  to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  in  the  State.  Of 
course,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  thto,  as  it  is  ex- 
pected >crf  the  most  backwood  counties,  but  I  want  to  give 
notice  that  we  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  a 
State  school,  with  two  scholarships  from  each  county. 
2  believe  that  is  the  usual  order  of  things  along  the  educa- 
tional lines. 

GRADING  COMMITl'EES. 

I  am  afraid  of  a  change,  unless  I  knew  hoiw  and  by 
"whom  the  committee  would  be  selected.  Too  much  favorit- 
ism might  be  shown  and  that  to  the  injury  of  the  cause. 
Jf  the  State  Superintendent  is  to  select  the  committee, 
J  would  say  a  State  committee  with  an  annual  salary 
«tnd  to  be  appointed  every  two  years. 

D.  O.  THRASHER, 
County  Superintendent. 


polft  Counts. 


Complying  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  xo 
submit  the  following  observations : 

BUILDINGS. 

Since  the  organization  of  special  tax  districts,  a  new 
impetus  has  been  given  this  interest. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  built  in  the  towns  of  Bartow 
Lakeland  and  Winter  Haven,  respectively,  very  credit- 
able buildings  at  a  cost  of  $22,850.00.  In  the  two  first 
named  these  buildings  are  of  brick — the  one  in  Bartow  on 
the  lot  of  Summerlin  Institute  and  designed  especially 
for  the  high  school  department. 

In  the  rural  districts  many  buildings  have  undergonp 
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needed  repairs,  and,  as  a  class,  are  better  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  county. 

FINANCIAL. 

Finding  an  indebtedness  a(gainst  the  school  fnnd  of 
f  8,450.00,  the  present  administration  has  been  somewhat 
hindered  in  its  efforts,  however,  warrants  axe  at  par  and 
promptly  paid.  While  this  sum  has  been  met  and  the  term 
extended  one  month  for  the  present  year,  yet  provision 
had  to  be  made  for  a  deficit. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  given  the  necessity  of  per- 
mitting the  School  Board  to  manage  the  levy  for  school 
purposes.  If  some  would-be  and  false  economist  on  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  was  so  inclined,  great 
injury  might  be  done  the  cause. 

,  After  a  canvass  of  public  sentiment,  I  make  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  this  county  would  vote  for  an  increased 
levy  for  school  purposes.  Under  existing  conditions  I 
feel  it  necessary  for  further  progress. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

These  are  proving  a  success.  There  are  now  petitions 
waiting  the  action  of  the  board. 

TEACHERS. 

The  result  of  our  June  examination  evidences  a  very 
gratifying  improvement  in  the  matter  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  our  teachers. — Many  procuring  higher  grade  cer- 
tificates and  all  making  higher  averages. 

There  is  a  manifest  desire  for  better  training  as  shown 
in  the  number  attendinig  training  schools  during  summer 
just  closing. 

While  we  have  to  maintain  many  schools  with  small 
salaries,  yet  from  their  meager  earnings  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  every  possible  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

« 

I  see  no  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  present  system. 
No  complaint  has  arisen  in  our  county  during  my  term 
of  service. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  this.  The  increased 
enrollment  in  many  sections  and  the  general  average, 
as  the  result  of  faithful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
«iipervisors  and  school  officials,  demonstrates  that  the 
people  may  be  aroused  to  the  interest  involved  and  send 
their  children,  even  though  it  is  at  a  great  inconvenience 
in  many  instances. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OP 

PUPILS. 

This  system  is  taking  well.  It  has  only  been  tried  in  few 
districts,  but  is  meeting  such  favor  as  will  warrant 
greater  efforts  in  the  future. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
State  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  High  Schools  of 
the  counties,  and  diplomas  issued  upon  examination 
from  questions  prepared  by  the  State.  Offering  as  an  in- 
centive to  complete  the  course,  a  certificate  to  teach  in 
the  coutny  to  any  holder  of  a  diploma  thus  obtained. 

NECSSITY  OP  RELATING  INSTRUCTION  TO  ENVIRONMENT. 

This  is  evident  in  many  teachers.  I  certainly  think  it 
should  be  made  a  feature  of  training  schools  and  of  ex- 
aminations. 

Respectfully, 
S.  S.  NIBLACK, 
CJo.  Supt. 

Putnam  CountB. 

In  octopliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  submit  the 
following : 

Five  new  buildingis  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
two  years  at  a  cost  of  albout  |700,  much  of  the  labor  hav 
ing  been  performed  by  the  patrons  without  cost  to  the 
county. 

FINANCIAL. 

Upon  taking  office  in  January,  1901,  we  found  a  debt 
of  abomt  |2,000  and  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  a 
slight  debt  remained.  By  a  careful  comparison  it  wa*' 
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seen  that  tte  sdwol  funds  were  being  very  unevenly  dicr- 
tiibuted  over  the  county,  the  amount  spent  annually,  f^er 
pupil  enrolled,  in  the  white  schools  ranging  from  |4  to 
f  14  and  the  contrast  in  the  colored  schools  was  alniofst 
equally  as  great.  Our  board  set  about  evening  up  things 
a  little  and  in  so  doing  slightly  increiased  the  expendi- 
tures. This  together  with  a  decline  in  the  assessed  valua- 
tit>n  of  ihe  property  which  cut  off  some  of  our  revenues^ 
left  us  at  the  close  oif  the  scholastic  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  with  an  increased  debt. 

TEACHERS. 

In  his  last  report  to  you  my  predecessor  in  office  stated 
that  the  ability  of  our  teachers  seemed  to  be  on  tJie  de- 
cline,  that  the  last  year  of  his  official  term  he  issued 
more  third  gnade  certificates  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Our  board,  it  seems  to  me,  handled  this  matter  wisely. 
They  placed  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  salary  paid  third 
grade  teachers  and  this  together  withi  a  few  good  teach- 
ers' institutes  has  brought  about  a  change  and  I  nor 
feel  justified  in  saying  thiat  Putnam  county  has  a  strong 
and  earnest  band  of  teaehera. 

STATE  GRADING  COMMITTEE. 

We  believe  a  State  Grading  Committee  would  be  an» 
improvement. 

REMOVE    FIVE- MILL   LIMIT. 

Our  people  are  ready  for  a  higher  school  tax  and  the 
five-mill  limit  should  be  removed. 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND  BOARD. 

I  am  in  favor  of  clothing  the  county  superintendent 
with  such  power  as  will  entitle  him  to  be  called  superin- 
tendent or  doing  away  with  the  title  altogether  Bind 
simply  calling  him  secretairy  of  the  school  bo)a;rd. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  school  boards,  I  would 
suggest  that  they  meet  once  in  two  months.  Unless  con- 
vened in  special  session  by  the  seoretary  of  the  boari 
and  that  the  number  of  members  be  dcAubled  so  tiiat  every 
part  of  the  county  may  be  well  represented.  This  wouW 
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add  no  extra  coet  and  would  enable  each  member  to  visit 
and  stndj  the  needs  of  the  schools  within  his  district. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  D.  COTTlNGHAM, 
County  Superintendent. 


St   Bobns  Coanti?. 


In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Johns 
county  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1902 : 


I 
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FINANCIAL. 

The  amount  of  outstanding  warrants  has  been  increas- 
ing for  the  past  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000  an- 
nually. Our  warrants  are  protected  by  arrangement  with 
tihe  bank.  They  are  cashed  at  face  value.  We  pay  8  per 
cent  per  annum  on  warrants  held  by  the  bank  a  year  or 
over,  and  2  per  cent  on  these  redeemed  within  a  year. 
Amount  of  outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1901,  was  |9,- 
106.  The  board,  with  a  determination  to  reduce  this  in- 
debtedness, shortened  the  school  term  for  1901-1902  from 
seven  months  in  the  country,  and  eight  in  the  city,  to 
six  in  the  entitre  county.  The  city  sdhools,  however,  en- 
joyed the  usual  eight  months  term,  as  the  result  of  vol- 
untary contributions  by  tax  payers  and  citizens,  fl,640 
^being  the  airioun't  contributed.  The  amount  of  outstand- 
ing warrants  on  June  30,  1902  was  $7,388.  UpK)n  petition 
from  the  taxpayers,  representinig  more  than  seven-eighths 
of  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  county,  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  at  their  last  meeting,  by  unan- 
imous vote,  assumed  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
school  board,  and  to  that  end,  ordered  issuance  of  eight 
$1,000  warrants  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  and  provided 
for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  an- 
nually, by  paying  an  extra  tax  of  one  half  mill.  Hence 
the  board  begins  the  new  school  year  on  a  cash  baisis. 
This  is  encouraging,  but  would  be  mucih  more  so  were  it 
not  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  most 
economical  system,  with  poorly  paid  teachers,  and  un- 
painted  sdhool  houses,  the    annual    cost    of    operating 
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schools  is  116,000,  wliile  tine  total  revenue  for  school  pur 
poees  is  but  115,000.  At  their  regular  meeting  in  March 
last,  the  board  ^f  county  commiseioners  were  petitioned 
by  the  board  of  public  instruotion,  to  aseiume  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Treasurer'®  comimissions  for  handling  school 
funds,  this  was  very  readily  agreed  to,  thereby  saving  to 
the  school  fund  about  f300  annually.  This,  and  other 
similar  acts  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, is  concluisive  evidence  that  the  two  boards  aire  as 
they  shoul^  be,  upon  educational  nuatters. 

In  the  interest  of  education  of  the  State,  I  think  the   ; 
board  of  public  instruction  -should  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  levy  for  school  purposes. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

• 

I  think  the  special  tax  district  system  good  to  bridge  | 
over  until  that  five  mill  educational  obstruction  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  constitution.  I  do  not  think  it  gives 
satisfewJtory  permanent  relief  to  any  county  as  a  school 
district.  It  provides  means  of  relief  to  certain  sections  in 
«ach  county,  more  in  some  than  in  others,  but  not  suffl- 
ciently  general  to  carry  out  the  true  principles  of  the  , 
public  school  sy^em. 

TEACHERS. 

"Since  the  introduction  of  the  State  uniform   examina- 
tion, there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quali- 
fication of  teachers,  and  consequently  improvement  in  our 
schools.  This  is  the  result  of  preparation  for  examina- 
tion, which'  is  also  preparation  for  teaching.      Oountr 
teachers'  Institutes,  when  conducted  by  skilled  instruc- 
tors, and,  attendan<}e  of  resident  teachers  made  a  pw* 
requisite  t  ©teaching,  have  done  much  to  advance  thepr^ 
fieiency  of  teachers.  State  Normals,   Summer  Training 
Schools,  and  Teachers'  Associations,  will  also  contribute 
their  proportionate  bhare  in  elevating  the  rtandard  of 
teachers,  and  schools,  when  there  is  sufficient  fund  pro- 
vided for  teachers  salaries   to  warrant  the  enactment  ol 
a  liaw  making  teaohiers  attendance  upon  these  institutions 
a  prerequisite  to  examinations.  Until  this  is  done,  in  my 
judgment,  the  general  good  derived  will  continue  to  be 
incommensurate  with  the  cost. 
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GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

Ill  nigr  opliKioiiy  no  change  is  neoesfewry  in  the  presenD 
system.  I  ami  ofppoeed  to  a  State  examining  board. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring  children  between  the 
age«  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  to  Uttend,  private  or 
public  school,  at  least  four  months  in  each  year,  provided, 
a  school  is  operated  within  easy  access,  say  two  miles, 
with  good  roads.  There  are  either  conditions^  local  in  na- 
ture, which  should  be  left  discretionary  withj  the  county 
superintendent. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  believe  there  is  economy,  and  educational  advantages, 
in  concentration  of  schools.  I  think  the  people  of  my 
county  are  undecided  uxK>n  this  question,  but  are  willing 
to  try  it  We  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
more  than  two  schools,  and  they  so  small  that  one  teadher 
was  sufficient,  so  the  principal  advantages,  viz :  the  divis- 
ion erf  classes,  and '  longer  recitation  periods,  were  not 
felt.  In  two  instances,  we  have  transported  pupils  four 
miles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  establishing  ad- 
ditional schools.  I  hope  to  see,  in  the  near  future,  great 
improvement  in  our  rural  schools  under  this  system'. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  boiard  has  built  four 
school  houses,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  |2,000,  of  which, 
patrons  contributed  about  50  per  cent.  School  buildings 
in  rural  districts,  cost  from  flOO  to  $1,200.  All  are  com- 
fortably heated,  and  nearly  all  are  supplied  with  patent 
desks.  Two  new  schioiols  have  been  established. 

W.  S.  M.  PINKHAM, 
County  Superintendent. 


Santa  IRoaa  Counts. 


In  compliance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  following 
for  your  biennial  repcwrt  for  1901-2 : 


BUILDINGS. 

Since  last  report  five  new  bnildings  have  been  erected^ 
repairs  made  and  desks  suppAed  to  others-  whea  acc- 
essary. 

All  school  houses  owned  and  erected  by  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  are  substantial  frame  structures,  seated 
with  modern  patent  desks,  and  for  most  part  well  sup- 
plied with  black-boards. 

FINANCES;. 

The  financial  condition  of  School  Fund  i&  gi^d — (s 
Annual  Report  1901-2).     Warrants  are  at  all  times  wort! 
face  value.    When  funds  from  State  or  county  are  no 
on  hand,  money  is  borrowed  to  meet  each  issue  of  wa 
rants. 

While  the  financial  condition  of  the     counly     scho 
Fund  is  good,  not  overdrawn,  the  fund  is  inadequate  t 
meet  the  demands  and  needs    of    longer    terms,    bett' 
teachers,   more   school   buildings,   furniture,   appliance 
maps,  libraries  etc.  The  Constitutional  limit  of  five  mil 
should  be  removed,     (but  a  limit  should  be  fixed)     a 
allow  each  county  through  its  County  School  Board 
fix  the  county  levy  for  school  purposes.     I  believe 
people  would  favor  more  tax  for  schools.  Some  clamor 
.it,   and   others   are   voting   for   Special   Tax   Distric 
There  are  demands  for  "a  longer  term,"  "a  better  tea 
er,''    "a  better  house,"    "a  new  house,"    ^^ome    pat 
desks,"  "some  more  seats,"  "a  school  library,"  "a 
dictionary  for  our  school"  made  almost  every  day  at  t 
office. 

COUNTY    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

I  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  will  enact    a    Ir^w 
creating  a  County   High   School,   and  where  necessary 
provide  in  part  at  least  for  its  maintainance,  in  er^iy 
county  in  the  State, — create  a  uniform  course  of  stm^J. 
In  my  humble  opinion  Florida  needs  a  thorough  good 
high  school  in  every  county  which  should  be  a  steppi^^ 
stone  from  the  district  school  to  the  university, — whici 
should  take  the  place  of  all  our  little  sectional  schools^ 
too  largely  dominated  by  local  influences. 
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.SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS 


mot  been  tried,  are  just  organized,    hence  no    par 
*ioTi.Xar  rei)ort  can  be  made  at  this  time. 


TEACHERS. 


lere  is  continued  Improvement  in  our  teaching  force. 
-^^-^  eitated  previously,  the  examination  law,  the  Normal 
sclicx)!,  summer  schools,  State  and  county    associations^ 

j>romp.t  paymeatB  are  all  factors  in  this  progress. 


GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

^  tJxink  do  their  work  fairly  well  and  honestly.  Some 
l/^Kial  (county)  influences  could  be  removed  by  abolish- 
^w^  a  committee  for  each  county,  and  creating  one  for 
"^^^  entire  State,  or  divide  the  State  into  districts,  corre- 
®I>oxiding  to    our  judicial  circuits,  and    have  a    grading 

^^^^Jamittee  for  each  district.    We  have  competent  teach- 

^^'^  to  do  the  work  of  grading. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

A  law  of  compulsory  attendance  in  schools  is  needed 
^^V'e  have  to  some  extent  solved  the  problem  of  attendance 
"^y  making  the  schol  and  its  environments  attractive, 
-^tost  children,  especially  those  in  mral  districts,  like  to 
^o  to  school,  and  with  something  to  stimulate  parents 
Practically  all  of  our  youth  would  attend  school. 

Exempt  those  mentally  and  physically  feeble  those  un- 
^er  eight  and  over  sixteen  years  of  age;  children  of  inva- 
lid parents  dependent  upon  their  children  for  support. 
I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  progressive  element 
of  my  people  favor  compulsory  attendance  on  schools, 
either  public  or  private. 

Thanking  you  for  valuable  assistance  and  suggestions 
and  wishing  that  our  labors  and  efforts  may  result  in 
much  .goo4  !fc^  the  cawe  tor  which  we  labor,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.  L.  McDANIEL. 


Simter  County. 

I  berewith  submit  my  bi-ennial  report  for  the  past  two- 
years. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  have  built  three  new  school 
houses  at  a  oost  of  about  |100  eadh<.  The  board  furnishing 
the  material,  and  patrons  doing  the  work.  The  board 
purchased  a  store  building  at  a  cost  of  |300  and  w;ill 
convert  thi»  into  a  school  house  for  Ceuteir  Hill. 

The  board  ha»  done  but  little  repairing  on  accoTint  of 
being  short  of  fun^. 

FINANCIAL. 

Qui*  warrants  are  as  good  as  gold,  for  the  pa»t  year  we 
have  been  in  funds  and  h<ave  not  been  forced  to  pay  the 
bank  (with  which  we  have  an  agreement  to  pay  all  schooll 
warrants,  sbould  we  be  ou^t  of  funds)  one  cent  of  interest 
We  have  gradually  grown  stronger  financdally. 

SCHOOL  LEVY. 

Our  commissioners  have  come  t<i»  our  wants  cheerfully 
and  levied  ta  five  mill  tax.  We  want  no  change  on  this  line  - 

SPECIAL    TAX    DISTEICT. 

We  have  established  two  subsohool  distriotB.  I  oaimot 
•aj  how  they  will  work  as  yet. 

TEACHERS. 

I  see  a  marked  improvement  in  the  qualifioatiom  and 
character  of  the  teaching  force  of  our  county.  Sometimes 
we  find  material  that  domt  work  very  well  and  we  miake 
some  place  of  exit. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

We  need  such  a  law.  This  would  have  to  be  brought 
about  gradually. 
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CO:NCENTRAT10N  of  schools  and  TRANSPOR'l'ATJON   OP 

PUPILS. 

The  board  discuMsed  tbis  and  at  one  time  was  on  tke 
▼e^ge  of  concentrating  about  a  half  dozen  schools  and 
carrying  the  pupils,  but  I  believe  the  matter  will  not  be 
carriied  out  for  the  present,  at  leaj^. 

TBACHBRS. 

We  usually  have  nearly  enough  of  white  teachers  ta 
supply  our  schools,  but  the  negroes  get  10  months  work 
in  the  year. 

Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $25.00  to  $50.00,  based 
as  n.\Qiarly  acp  possible  on  the  following  points: 

1-    Grade.  '  i  \ 

2«    Size  of  school. 

3«    The  teaching  force  or  power  of  the  teacher- 

CdUNTY    INSTITUTES. 

^^e  hold  r^ular  county  institutes.  These  inetitutes  are 
fairly  well  attended^  and  good  work  is  being  done  along 
*^ae  lines. 

HIOH   SCHOOL. 

The  BG»rd  has  established  a  high  school  at  Webster 
^^  Cost  about  $1,200  or  |1,500.  The  building  is  now  in 
^^^i^«e  of  construction,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  open 
^y  October. 

J.  A.  JONES, 
County  Superintendent. 


Suwannee  Counti?. 


DEAR  SIR — In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a 
general  report  of  the  school  work,  conditions,  etc.,  I  have 
the  honor  of  submitting  the  following : 


BUILDINGS. 


We  have  built  seven  new  school  iHmfnes  within  the  past 
two  yeai^,  six  of  them  were  ceiled,  two»Bainted,  tw;o  fprn- 
isheS  with  patent  de^ks^  two  with  byJ<^plat^  bJackfepardQ. 
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and  heaters  have  been  famished  in  all  winter  sehjools. 
We  have  two  other  houses  under  course  of  construction. 
An  ^addition  was  built  to  Suwannee  High  Scho</l  of  two 
large  rooms  costing  fl^OOO  and  |700  respectively,  whioh 
amounts  were  raised  by  subscription  from  the  people  of  • 
the  town. 

Our  boerd  requires  a  warranty  deed  to  all  new  school 
sites  and  great  care  is  taken  in  locating  them.  All  deeds 
are  promptly  recorded  before  any  work  is  begun  on  the 
new  houses.  We  are  using  brick  pieie  under  each  house 
and  putting  in  a  good  flue  wlien  the  house  is  built.  First 
cPass  lumber  is  used  and  an  experienced  carpenter  is  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work.  We  have  only  one  log  school 
hou-se  in  the  county. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  financial  condition  is  very  gofoA,  We  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  bank  to  cash  all  warrants  at 
par,  and  the  board  allows  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  length  of  time  the  bank  holds  the  wtarrants.  The 
CJounty  Treasurer  is  requested  to  take  them  up  a^  soon  a« 
he  receives  funds  to  do  so.  By  close  economy  we  manage 
to  run  our  schools  and  cashi  all  warrant©  by  close  of  the 
sdholarship  year,  and  have  a  small  balance  to  carry  over. 

The  constitutional  five  mill  limit  should  be  removed, 
and  the  Board  of  Public  In>8truction  given  the  right' to 
fix  the  levy  for  each  successive  year..  Thi^  law  should 
fix  the  minimum  at  five  mills  and  the  maximum  ten.  We 
have  no  trouble  with  County  Commissioners  in  making 
the  levy,  but  why  such  distrust  is  sfho^wn,  by  not  allowing 
the  school  board  to  manage  its  own  affaire,  I  am  at  a  low 
to  see. 

While  we  can  by  close  economy    manage    to  run   our 
schools  in  some  kind  of  way,  we  are  forced  to  say,  that 
the  time  is  now  up<m  us,  when  we  must  have  more  money, 
for  modern  buildings  and  experienced,  progressive  teach- 
ers are  greatly  iu  demand.     If  Suwannee  county  has  not 
the  money  to  build  such  houses  as  are  in  keeping  with  the 
times,  and  to  employ  such  talent  as  is  needed;  other  coun- 
ties w^h'irh  tare  more  fortunate  than  ours  will  take    the 
lead.    This  our  representative®  and  senator  will  not  al- 
low if  it  is  in  their  power  to  prevent. 
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•Our  progressive  people  are  ready  to  pay  twice  their 
present  amount  of  school  taxes,  and  will  hail  with  delight 
a  change  in  the  law. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

We  have  been  operating  four  special  tax  districts^ 
which  are  very  popular  in  the  territory  where  established. 
TThe  amount  raised  in  them  for  the  past  two  years  is 
93,489.36.  This  year  four  new  ones  have  been  establicftued 
and  a  three  mill  levy  has  been  recommended  from  each  of 
the  new  diifriets.  I  thiuk  about  two  mrre  will  be  created 
in  a  vtivy  tlourt  time.  Our  people  as  h  whole  like  the  spec- 
ial tax  district  plan,  as  this  seems  at  present  the  only  way 
to  increase  their  school  tax.  There  is.  some  opposition  to 
paying  the  County  Treasurer  a  commissioM  for  hiandling 
ithese  funds. 

TEACHERS.  ♦ 

We  are  very  much  indebted  tu  out*  teachers  for  the  in- 
^creased  interest  in  school  affairs.  We  feel  proud  of  all  of 
our  teachers  and  feel  that  our  efforts  would  be  in  vain  if 
it  were  not  that  we  have  sudh  a  noble  corps  of  teachers 
who  are  always  willing:  and  ready  to  obey  any  reasonable 
tlemand  made  by  the  School  Board  and  Superintendent. 
All  of  ouir  local  boards  of  Special  Tax  District  Trustees 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Superintendent. 

Some  of  our  teachers  attend  Summer  Normals  each 
year.  The  most  of  our  white  teacher®  hold  first  grade 
•certificates,  while  the  most  of  the  colored  hold  second 
^ade.  Some  of  ouir  teachers  subscribe  for  educational 
journals  and  do  quite  a  good  deal  of  reading.     . 

SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  based  upon  grade  of  certi- 
ficate and  experience. 

EXAMINATION  LAW. 

The  present  system  is  very  good  and  works  admirably 
in  my  county.    No  change  is  desired.    We  are  oppo'sed 
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to  a  State  Grading  Committee.  If  evite  exist,  let  them 
be  corrected  at  home.  To  favor  a  State  GtWing  Com- 
mittee i»  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  manage  eruoceHB- 
fully  our  own  affaire,  which  ie  not  the  case.  The  la'W  Is 
good  and  strong  enough  if  tho^e  vested  with  authority 
will  do  their  duty.  And  if  they  will  not,  then  they 
should  be  removed  from  office. 

COMPULSOEY  EDUCATION. 

The  people  of  this  county  favor  a  reasonable  compul- 
sory education  law,  and  many  of  them  think  they  shotild 
be  compelled  to  send  their  children  at  least  60  days  each 
year,  unless  providentially  hindred  by  sickness.  This 
would  be  a  good  law,  I  believe. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  consolidate  six  small  schools,  making  thTee 
bptter  ones.  When  we  first  began  the  work  many  of  our 
people  opposed  the  plan,  and  some  do  yet  where  the  oott- 
solidation  has  been  effected.  But  a  majority  favor  con- 
solidation, since  it  has  been  done.  We  always  give  them* 
a  better  school  building,  patent  desks,  Hyloplate  black- 
boards, and  arrange  the  seats  to  suit  size  of  pupils.  Our- 
aim  is  not  more  schoc/ls,  but  better  ones.  In  those  three 
instances  where  we  have  consolidated  you  could  not  get 
the  people  to  change  back  to  the  old  way  without  much! 
trouble.  We  aire  not  ready  for  the  transportation  of  po- 
pils  yet. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Pupils  should  be  taitght  the  necessity  of  a  thorough, 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  There  sihould  be  a  prescribed^ 
practical-  course  taught  in  each  of  the  Summer  Normal! 
Schools.  After  which  teachers  should  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  on  this  subject.  Drawing  should  he- 
made  compulsory  in  all  of  our  (Schools. 

MEMBERS  OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

All  members  of  school  boards  should  be  elected  for  a* 
term  of  four  years  instead  of  two. 
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SUPEMNTENDBNTSr. 


Ck)unty  SnperintendeiBts  should  be  given  more  power; 
As  it  is,  he  is  only  the  aervant  of  the  board.  And  in 
many  instanceer  of  a  board  that  does  not  know  his  real 
Ta^ae  to  tbe  ikAjooIs  ot  bis  county.  His  salary  should  be 
iSixed  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  he  is  in  a  better 
position  to  know  his  worth  and'  the  ability  of  his  county 
to  pay  him  a  reasonable  wilary  for  his  services. 

J.  ET.  WOOD, 
County  Superintendent. 


Ot' 


XTasIor  Counti?« 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  T  herewith  transmit 
to  you  a  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
schools  of  this  county  for  the  past  two  years. 

BUILDINGS. 

During  the  time  above  mentioned  there  have  been  erect- 
ed three  new  buUidrngs  ojxiy.  For  buildings  and  repairs 
there  has  been  about  |500.00  expended.  They  are  very 
good  cheap  buifdings*. 

FTSAK€tA£i.  CONDITION. 

'   There  is  now  outstanding  1776.98 ;  two  years  ago  there- 
was  f  755.70,  outstandiing.. 

The  Board  made  arrangements  to  have  all    warrants 
cashed  at  par.    WhiTe    the  property  of  the  county  has 
increased  in  value,  the  teachers    have  been»  paid    better- 
salaries,  and  more  schools  have  been  taught. 

In  my  opinionr,.  tte  Sclfcftor  Foard    has  tUe  right  to    say 
^hjBit  the. levy  fop  school  purposes  should  be;  yet  it  would' 
*  be  better  if  the  law    was  more    explicit.    Therefore,  I 
think  that  a  change  is  necessary. 

I  think  the  maximum  limit  is  too  low  for  school    levy  ;• 
tkt  it  would  fte  better  for  the  advancement  of  education 
to  have  the  maximum  greater,  but    cannot  say  that    the  ■ 
WAJority*  of  titefieoplfe  would  favor  it.   . 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICT. 

.  Wthaws no  special  tax  districts  in  our  county;    yet  E 
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'believe  I  favor  them  unless    the  five  mill    limit  were    re- 
moved. 

TEACHERS. 

The  teachers,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  improving  in  power 
and  influence. 

The  present  examination  law'  is  very  good  to  determine 
the  scholarship  of  the  teacher,  which  is  very  important  of 
course. 

State  Normals  and  summer  schools  have  not  been  of 
much  benefit  to  our  teachers,  as  the  opportunitnes  to  at- 
tend has  been  the  most  of  the  time  unfavorable. 

The  State  and  County  Associations  have  done  more  for 
the  improvement  of  the  teachers  than  any  thing  elcse. 

GRADING   COMMITTEE. 

I  think  that  a  State  Examining  Board  would  be  more 
satisfactory.  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  favor 
;a  change  to  that  effect. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

A  law  of  this  kind  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  there  are  so  man>  parents  too  illiterate  to  see 
the  importance  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  1 
do  not  see  that  any  limitations  could  be  made,  without 
rendering  the  law  ineffectual  somewhat,  except  for  prov- 
idential causes. 

The  majority  of  the  people,  I  believe,  at  this  time 
would  oppose  such  a  law ;  yet  there  are  a  great  many  who 
fayor  it. 

CONCENTRATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  nothing  done  in  this  county  in  the  way 
•of  concentration  of  schools  and  transportation  of  pnpibj 
yet  I  approve  of  it  to  some  extent.  Under  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  the  attendance  at  each  school  is  small. 
Larger  schools  would  be  more  interesting  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  As  to  the  expense,  I  believe  it  would  cort 
more  than  to  have  schools  convenient  to  all  pupils.  Tte 
people  here  want  schools  as  near  as  possible  to  theit 
iiomes. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  literary  training  of  pupils  and  their  agricultural,  and 
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ther  environments.  Therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  tbe^ 
jachers  were  trained  on  this  line,  ,and  later,  for  it  to  be 
lade  a  part  of  the  regular  examinations. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  HENDRY, 
County  Superintendent. 


Volusia  Counti?* 

In  accordance  with  your  request  the  following  repoTt 
s  respectfully  submitted: 

FINANCIAL. 

In  December,  1900,  our  predecessors  were  compelled  to- 

borrow  money  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.    In 

January,  1901,  when  the  present  Board  came  into  office, 

old  warrants  unpaid  to  the  amount  </t  about    f  2,000.00, 

and  an  empty  treasury  faced  them.    However,  by    wise 

and  judicial  management  only  $833.00,  old  warrants,  are 

nov  outstanding;  $33.00  of  this  amount  will  be  paid  at 

Ofup  next  meeting. 
The  balance  in  treasury  at  our  last  meeting,  August 

5tli,  was  $5,353.35  in  tlue  geneiral  fund,  and  about 
^  12,100.00  to  ttie  credit  of  the  various  Special  Tax  Dis- 
^  Wets.  All  warrants  are  paid  in  cash.  The  above  re- 
1*  wit  has  been  accomplished  without  I'O'wering  salaries  of 

teachers  or  shortening  the  terms  of  schools  to  a  material 

extent 
Our  aim  and  desire  is  not  to  lay  up  a  large  balance  in 

the  treasury  if  we  could,  but  ix)  place  the    county  tsohool 

finances  on  a  firm  basis,  where  we  will  not  be  compelled 

^ch  year  to  borrow  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   LIMIT   OP  FIVE   MILLS. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  progressive  ele- 
iJient  of  our  county  favor  its  abolishment.  It  is  abso- 
hitely  necessary  if  we  make  real  progress  that  more 
money  be  placed  at  the  School  Board's  disposal.  The 
Special  Tax  School  District  has  partially  filled  the 
breach.  Our  Oonnty  Commissioners  have  without  per- 
Bonal  solicitation  made  the  five  mill  levy. 
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SPECIAL  TAX  DI8XEICT9. 


At  tUm  time  we  have  twenty  Special  Tax  Distri<rtB, 
The  tax  thereby  collected  iucreaseB  the  school  revenue 
4ibout  17,000.00.  The  trustees  of  these  districts  virtually 
make  the  assignments  of  teachers  for  their  respective 
^schools  as  in  .evei:y  instance  the  past  year  our  board  rati- 
Aed  their  recommendations. 

These  districts  are  popular  with  us,  And  since  the  adop- 
tion of  thfe  first  district  some  years  ago,  only  one  has 
ever  Miled  to  vote  the  levy  at  a  subsequent  election.  In 
fact  we  now  have  them  in  every  district  of  the  county 
where  it  is  practicable. 

BUILDINGS. 

Only  a  few  new  buildings  liave  been  erected  within  the 
past  year,  principally  in  the  country  districts. 

In  the  year  1900  two  commodious  buildings  were  be- 
gun at  Seabreeze  and  New  Smyrna,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $6,000.00.  Tiie  larger  portion  of  this  amount  has 
been  piaid  by  us. 

In  general  our  buildings  are  in  gc/od  repair  and  a 
credit  to  our  county. 

Improvements  on  the  DeLand  public  school  building 
are  now  going  on,  a  new  furnace  being  placed  at  this 
time. 

GRADING  COMMITTEIQS  AND  TDACHBRS  EXAMINATION. 

I  can  only  speak  for  Volusia.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  present  plan.  During  my  two  years  service  not  ft 
single  complaint  nor  »a  breath  of  suspicion  as  to  unfai^ 
ness  on  the  part  of  grading  committeesi  has  reached  me. 

The  committee  begins  work  the  Monday  following  ex- 
amination week  after  the  examinees  have  returned  to 
their  homes.  They  work  in  a  place  not  frequented  by 
the  public.  Even  after  they  report  to  tbe  board  the 
names  of  the  committee  are  not  publislhed. 

An  examination  law  whichi  would  i)ennit  an  individual 
examination  of  the  applicant  in  methods,  etc.,  would  be 
desirable.  Aside  from  that,  with  the  present  law  we  are 
contenL 
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TBACBEBS  AND  SALABIBfl. 

©nr  leflc3iai»  have  oontitnied  to  improve  in  kiiowiedge 
and  ^eaekijig  ability.  Ah  an  evidence  of  their  advance 
iir  te\t-lK)ok  knowledge,  the*(»  are  amonj?  tlic  white  teaeh- 
eM  but  five  holding  thud  grade  certificates.  Two  •;!  th;«i 
number  will  take  the  t^c[aember  examinat!  )ii,  endeavor- 
ing to  ntigie  the  grade  oT  tLeir  certificates, 

la  our  trtj  schools  al!  aachers  are  reqaii'ci  to  h'.d 
first  grade  certificates  and  have  to  be  teachers  of  exper- 
ience. 

The  attendance  at  the  Stetson  Normal  has  been  very 
gratifying.  Salaries  are  based  lapon  grade  of  certificate, 
experience  and  efficiency  in  teaching. 

It  is  ofor  plan  to  pay  the  teacher,  not  the  school. 

COMPUIiSOBY  BDUCATION« 

Inascmuch  as  the  loyal  American  citizen  regards  it  as 
his  duty  that  the  joutiob  of  the  land  be  educated,  I  favor  a 
compulsory  educational  law,  hedged  about  with  limita- 
tions suitable  to  our  pople.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a 
law  necessarily  agreeable  to  all  the  public,  but  one  wisely 
and  prudently  framed  to  meet  the  requirements  and  de- 
mands of  our  State.  The  limit  of  this  summary  forbids 
A  discussion  of  these  limitations. 

Yery  respectfully, 

BERT  FISH, 
Superintendent. 


Maftulla  Counti?* 

I  herewith  transmit  to  you  condition  of  schools,  and 
the  progress  o^  school  work  in  my  county  for  the  past 
two  years. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  are  twenty  white  schools  and  ten  negro  schools 
operated  in  the  county.  All  of  those,  except  three,  are 
substantial,  one-room  framed  buildings,  except  the  Craw- 
fordville  Graded  School,  which  has  three  rooms  furnished 
with   patent  desks  and  some  appliances. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Our  deficit  is  not  as  large  as  it  was  two  years  ago; 
have  but  a  small  amount  of    outstanding  warrants, 
our  appropriations  for  all  purposes,  does  not    exceed  tilfK^\ 
levy  and  the  appropriations  of  the  State.    Warrant!^  at  - 
times  are  not  paid  promptly  as  collections  are    often  bi^. " . 
hind  and  some  teachers  sell  at  from  five  to  ten  per  eeqU  ^  ^ 
discount.    Since  receiving    your  circular  of    instmctlqii 
I  have  been  in  nearly  every    school  district,  and    talked, 
with  the  best.    I  find  the  people  in  favor  of  more  schboL 
money,  and  the  School  Board  making  the  levy. 


SPECIAL  TAX  DISTRICT. 


i  .- 


Have  never  been  tried  in  this  county.  I  am  trying  tst 
educate  the  people  up  to  its  adoption.  The  objectiont 
are  that  it  seems  too  complicated  and  is  of  local  nature.  , 
For  instance,  in  some  districts  the  negro  element  predomi- 
nates to  a  certain  extent.  One  district  in  point,  there 
are  three  white  families  with  five  children  of  school  age- 
while  there  are  77  negro  children,  these  three  white  pat- 
rons pay  four-fifths  of  the  taxes  of  that  district.  The 
people  prefer  a  larger  levy  and  leave  it  with  the  Bchoot 
Board  and  superintendent  to  disburse. 

TEACHERS. 

«  . 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  those    belonging  to  , 
the  county,  are  improving.    The  Uniform    Elxaminatlon^ 
are  doing  the  work,  compelling  teachers  to  attend    Nor* 
nial  and  Summer  Training  Schools. 

GRADING  COMMITTEES. 

I  fii\d  no  objection  to  the  Grading  Committee  system,. 
in  my  judgement,  it  is  by  far  the  best  when  pro|)erly 
conducted. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

It  is  asserted  by  good  authority  that  there  's  >js  many 
illiterate  men  in  the  South  today  as  there  was  fifty-two 
years  ago.  This  speaks  for  itself,  a  law  compelling  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  school  is  an  absolute  reces- 
slty;  strange  to  say,  every  man  whom  I  tiilkcd  to  on  Ihis 
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subject  was  in  favor  of  a  law  of  this  sort.  Some  of  thefm 
whose  children  were  running  at  large,  in  idleness  ^vith  a 
school  in  less  than  one  mile  from  liis  door.  I  would  siig* 
•^st  that  in  rural  districts  that  paitnts  bo  required  by 
law  to  send  their  children  75  per  cent,  of  the  term  when 
taught  from  July  Ist.  to  Jan.  Ist,  and  at  least  30  per  cent, 
oi  the  teim  when  taught  from  January. to  July. 

CONCENTRATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  the  effort  of  my  life,  but  the  cry  is  for  a  "school 
'  of  our  own"  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  is  disposed 
i:o  grant  them,  and  it  threatens  to  wreck  the  school  inter- 
ests of  the  county. 

Is  there  evidence  of  the  need  of  closer  relations  between 
the  teachers  of  pupils  and  their    agricultural  and    other 
-environments.    Decidedly  yes,  every  graded  school  should 
•be  equipped  for  this  purpose. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  K  CAUSSBAUX, 
Superintendent. 


Malton  Counts* 

BUILDINOS. 

The  only  tbing  to  be  said  of  the  scbc/ol  buildings  of 
this  county  is  that,  as  in  a  greiat  many  other  countieB, 
•there  is  room  for  improvement.  During  the  past  year 
few  buildings  have  been  erected.  Buoh  as  have  been 
l)nilt,  however,  show  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  to  get  something  more  comfortable  for  their 
^hools  than  they  have  bad  heretofore. 

riNANCIAL. 

Warrants  issued  by  the  Board  of  Publio  Imsriruction 
during  the  past  year  have  not,  owing  to  ladk  of  available 
^nds,  always  been  paid  promptly,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
^ware,  none  have  been  unpaid  longer  than  three  or  four 
ii^onths.  Teachers  desiring  to  do  so  have  been  able  to 
^rpow  money  upon  their  warrants  by  depositing  them 
"^th  the  lender  bb  collateral  security  a&d  joying  1    pap 


cent  per  month  on  the  amount .  borrowed  from  tjhe  da*~ 
of  the  loan  to  the  date  of  payment  of  the  warrants, 
the  end  of  the  school  year  of  1901-02,  owing>  to  the 
ment  of  taxes  earlier  than  heretofore,  the    school 
showed  a  cash  balance  sufficient  to  meet  all  outstandi 
indebtedness  and  to  start  us  into  the  new  year  witL 
net  balance  of  nearly  |900.     It  is  hoped  that  during 
coming  school  year  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  w^^l 
assume  the  responsibility  of  borrowing  such  a    sum       oi 
money  as  will  enable  the  treasurer  promptly  to  pay  &U 
warrants  upon  presentation.    If  the  Board  would    bo^ 
row  such  an  amount,  it  could  eiasily  be    repaid  by    the 
middle  of  June,  because  our  receipte  during  the  moutM 
of  April,  May  and  June  are  usually  amply    sufficient  to 
liquidate  all  indebtedness  previously  contracted    during: 
the  year.    The  advantage  of  borrowing  lies  in  the    fact 
that  if  all  warrants  were  promptly  aashed    some    good 
teachers  would  remain  with  us  who  now  go  to  other  coun- 
ties for  employment. 

COUNTY  LEVY. 

The  Boards  vt  County  Commissioners  ought  not  to 
have  the  right  to  question  the  propriety  of,  or  necessity 
for,  and  school  levy.  They  ought  to  be  required  to  levy 
such  amounts  for  school  purposes,  within  constitutionaJ 
limits,  as  the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  may  recom- 
mend, and  this  requirement  should  be  made  certain  hy  i 
statute  so  as  to  obviate  all  question  on  the  matter.  The  ^ 
recent  ruling  of  Judge  Reeves  in  this  Circuit,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  only  went  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  in 
mandamus  proceedings  Commissioners  will  be  compelled 
to  levy  to  the  extept  of  the  request  of  a  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  when  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  to .  b« 
raised  is  necessary  to  meet  outstanding  indebtedness,  or 
such  as  may  be  incurred  for  the  legitimate  expenses  A 
schools  and  administration  during  the  year  for  whiSb 
the  lev>  is  requested.  It  seems  that,  both  boards  bring 
elective  and  equally  responsible  to  their  (K/nstituenca, 
the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  should  not  have  the 
right,  under  pretense  of  a  tender  regard  for  the  peoplie 
of  the  county  and  doubt  of  the  rights  .of  the  Boards  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  put  any  Board  of  Public  Tostrue 
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ion  to  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a  enit  in  order  to 
^omie'tbe'  fuiidft  actually  necem^  foi*  th^  proper  coh^' 
loct  of  titefar  ienartment  of  tie  cotint^'  aff^irii:  The  ex- 
9ci$e,  July  &  Boatd  of  County  CommisbioHeris  hostile 't6 
•ubli€  schools,  of  the  right  of  que»tloilili]^  the  pi-opriett 
f  a  levy  requested  by  a  Board  of  Public  In»truction  can 
ccasion  no  little  annoyance  and  some  detriment  to  the 
ehool  syistem  of  a  county.  In  this  connection,  lest  I  be 
ii8fdiid^tbV<ij  it  'inay  tie  ^ell'to  oteei^e  that  th^  Couniy 
oininisdloiiets  of  Walton  County  are  grad^uall^  realizing 
ttat  Jtltids  arfe  hecessi^ry  for  1  hie  schools  of  the  county 
trd  for  the'yefit^jti^t  <?Iosed  gave'uk  a  levy  of '  four  an  J 
Qe-half  lAillte', 'whi^Jb 'is  kl^sb  the  levy  for  the  present  year.- 
t'Wh\iped  t^siVin^he'ei^^r'd  their  discretion,  they 

lUl'eAcih'thfe  ioaxipatipi  of  five  mills  when  the  tithe  come^ 
>yariot*er-'le^':  '  •  '-■'   '  '     '    '    ""  "    "'" 

Td^k  ttelgfcfedr  or  school  officer  it  i^  app^arent  that  ouv* 
ciblic  s^Vio^l  bystem  Tt^iil  f^il  of '  a  maximum 

ij^kcity  fbt  eflfeiftV^  w<>rk  do  long  as  i:iie  present  coii^d- 
itional  Ilihit  <tf^V6  Mvts  t'dx  fbV  sc^iobl  purposes  r^ 
i-r^ini  uncitiaiged:  Thfe  fa^d^  iv^ifable  fr6m  tji^  ina:ici- 
txim  levy  are,  in  a  gi^afiiahy  of  the  smaWer  count i^', 
t'wsly  Inadequate  to  flupply  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
'our  months  school  term'^^lS  Siifticient  only  to  whet  our 
Bipires  fOif  more  when  we  JceaJJ^e  how  much  better  work 
c^bW  be  do^jB  if  we  h^^d  terms  twice  as  long.  The  pre^- 
titpipprly  pfu^  syste^i  of  the  small  )coimties,  with  it? 
IxoTl  term  of  '9(?ho<)l,  ip  piN&»d!ictiye  of  many  itinerant 
^agogtiep,  but  makes  w  few  real,  live,  ^ithusiastio  pro- 
^aMQ.n^r!teach(prs;itte  latter  are  what  we  need  and  ^'e 
ivn  Ji^vp  th^Ti^  only  when  we  have  money  and  length  of 
5h|0(pJ  ter^s  ipmff icient  to  make  it  worth  while  for  live^ 
Deygetiq  young  pajen  and  women  to  become  professionals. 
Tie  oijly  feasible  plans  to  secure  the  necessary  fijinds 
^ein  to  beeitber  to  mak;e  s^uch  a  radical  change  in  laws 
Bgulating  taxaMon  as  will  pla?e  >qill  prpp^rjy  npoa  th,e 
IX  books  at  something  like  its  true  value,  or  so  to  amend 
lie  constitution  of  the  State  as  to  require  such  a  rate 
t  taxation  as  will  guarantee  to  every  county  a  minimum 
f  eIgM  ttibhtW  fepftbdlini^  lf>*r  y4eir>  The  fact' »*hath  fe^ 
lott^iiefe^oefei'^lil  g^t  a  Rtt^e  mo^^t  fr^  ^«auti«ibBf^fey  ttit^h 
a-^*ri*lfadiiifeit  iiolssfesiaeil 'iIiId  tferrOrs'fbi'  tttl^  at'  MV   Th^ 
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the  iine^  above  indicated  has  not  long  ago  been  referr^Bd 
to  Ibe  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection  seems  — to 
be  that  individual  legislators  have  been  fearful  that  t-3ie 
people  would  ratify  it. 

SPECIAL  TAX  DISTEICT. 

There  is  only  one  sub-district  in  Walton  County  a^^ad 
it  has  been  rendered  ixissible  only  by  the  public  spirit       of 
the  business  men  of  DeFuniak  Springss,  upon  whom  ^vl6 
burdens  fall  most  heavily.    It  has^  'however,  been  suoIk^  a 
marked  success  that  its  beneficiaries  could  hardly  be  p^r 
suaded  to  give  it  up.    The  more  general  adoption  of  svzsb- 
districts  is  prevented,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  fact  ttM.4it 
in  each  community  where  they  would  be  practioable  tlw 
increased  burden  of  taxation  would  fall  so  heavily,  upon 
one  or  two  property  holders  that  their    faces  are    «»t 
against  the  innovution;  and  those  persons  who  are  de 
pendent  upon  them  for  employment  do  not    care  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  agitating  a  question    whach 
their  employers  regard  with  disfavor. 

TEACHERS. 

Both  the  character  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  show  improvement  within  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  higher  require- 
ments of  the  present  examination  law,  to  a  more  general 
public  interest  in  public  schools  and  consequent  desire 
for  wider  diffusion  of  learning,  and  to  the  fact  that  late- 
ly there  have  been  better  opportunities  in  the  State  thai* 
formerly  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  this  pairticulai^ 
section,  of  course,  the  State  Normal  School  ha«  not  failed 
to  have  its  beneficial  effect.  It  is  only  a  question  of  * 
little  while  before  its  influence  will  become  much  more 
apparent  even  than  it  is  now. 

STATE  GRADING  COMMITTEE. 

The  present  system  of  grading  examination  papers  has 
apparently  been  satisfactory  here.  A  State  Grading 
Committee  or  committees  by  Judicial  Circuits  might, 
and  I  believe  would,  h^ve  the  effect  of  making  results 
muoh  more  uniform  and  might  for  that  reason  be  desira- 
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[e.  That  resialts  are  not  now  regarded  as  nniform  in 
[>parent  from  the  fact  that  la  Superintendent  or  Board, 
biore  employing  a  teacher,  inqui<re6  from  what  county 
18  certificate  issued  and  frequently  makes  discrimina- 
on  between  teachers  from  different  counties  solely  on 
le  reputations  of  such  counties  for  lax  or  strict  grad- 
COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  question  whether  a  compulsory  education  law  is 
Beded  is  hardly  necessary.  Almost  every  official  will 
aswer  in  the  affirmative.  It  may  be  needed,  but,  in 
any  counties  such  a  law  would  be  impracticable  unless 
3companied  by  a  mandatory  proivision  for  free  text- 
3oks.  To  compel  some  of  the  i)eople  of  this  county  to 
'lid  to  school,  without  providing  them  with  text-books, 
ould  inflict  almost  as  great  a  hiardship  on  them  as  was 
flicted  upon  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  the  decree,  "Ye 
all  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  bri»cik." 
?t,  if  text-books  were  free,  I  believe  the  people  6t  Wal- 
n  county  would  favor  a  compulsory  law  with  the  age 
d  period  of  enforced  attendance  not  so  high  as  to  de- 
lve them  of  the  necessary  help  of  children  old  enough 
f  effective  farm  work. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  county  toward  the 
nsolidation  of  schools,  and  the  transportation  of  pupils 
an  experiment  yet  to  be  tried.  Two  or  three  schools 
the  county  have  recently  been  consolidated  with  very 
tie  friction.  The  result  of  course  has  been  larger 
tc^ls  and  better  work.  More  general  consolidation 
at  present  not  adviisable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
^satisfaction  it  would  occasion  would  apparently  out- 
-igh  the  beneflts  to  accrue  from  it.  There  are,  how- 
^r,  a  few  schools  in  the  county  that  will,  if  present  in- 
cations  are  to  be  trusted,  soon  be  consolidated  not  only 
ith  the  consent,  but  at  the  request  of  t'ho  patrons.  This 
•9,ds  to  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  a  yeair  or  two  the 
esire  for  larger  and  better  schools  will  become  so  great 
s  to  cause  la  more  general  consolidation. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  WATSON, 
Co.  Sup't.  Pub.  Inst. 
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DEAR  SIR: — In     compliance  with    your  request,      I 
herewith  submit  the  following  report: 

BUILDINGS. 

For  several  years  our  School  Boslrd  has  not    paid  out 
any  money  for  new    buildings  only  as    the  patrons    of 
schools  would  agree  to  have  the  amount  so    exi)ended  de- 
ducted from  the  regular  amount    appropriated  to    snch 
school  for  teacher's  salary.    There  is    urgent  need  of    a 
building  fund  to    draw  upon  for    necessary  repairs   and 
also  for  new  buildings  in  a  few  localities.  W^  have  aboat 
twenty  very  good  frame  houses,  some  of    them  in    fairly 
good  repair ;  lalso  a  good  many  not    worthy  to  be    called 
ttchool  houses.    At  Point  Washington  a  two-story  houB^ 
has  been  erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  at  a    cost  cp^ 
about  $1,000.    The  town  of    Chipley  is  now    erecting   ^• 
neat  brick  building  to  cost  $5,000.     Millville,  one  of   ov%^ 
new  special  tax  districts,  expects    to  build  a  new    hou^^ 
this  year  to  cost  not  less  than  f  1,000. 

FINANCIAL. 

I  am  glad    to  report    that  our    financial  condition     ^^ 
very  much  better  than  at  any  time  for  several  years.    O^ 
the  1st  of  July,  1900,  a  deficit  was  carried  over.    July  1«^^ 
1901,  found  us  with  a  cash  balance  of    $1,261.65  and   on 
the  1st  of  July,  .1902.  we  had  a    net  cash    balance    of 
f  2,286.51.    This  igood  showing  is  not  the  result  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  conntv  school  lew,  the  countv  commission- 
ers  having  lowered  the  levy  in  1901  giving  us  only    toxff 
mills.    On  the  other  band,  tax  valuations  were  increase^ 
and  this,  coupled  with  reasonable  economy  on    the  part 
of  the  School  Board  has  wrought  the  change  for  the  bet- 
ter.    Our  warrants  were  not  paid    promptly  during    all 
the  year  as  funds  were    short  during  the  time    from  No- 
vember to  March,  and    our  teachers  had    to  suffer  a    dis- 
count of  5  per  cent.     This  is  not  dealing  justly    with  the 
teachers.     T  think  it  is  the  duty  of    the  Board  to    borrow 
money  to  fill  in  this  gap  and  keep  warrants  at  par.    Tlie 
commissioners  have  given  us  the  full  five  mills    this  vear 
and  prospects  look  brijrhter  for  the  future.     The  County 
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^ihiodssibiiers  should  have  no  right  to  change  the  levy 
^ed  by  the  School  Board.  The  Constitutional  five  mill 
limit  should  be  removed.  The  majority  of  our  people  tsL- 
vor  more  school  tax. 

SPECTAL  TAX  DISTRICTS. 

Special  tax  districts  are  popular  and  are  becoming 
more  so  as  people  become  better  acquainted  with  them. 
We  have  had  one  in  successful  operation  for  five  years, 
ft  is  the  only  school  in  the  county  that  has  been  able  to 
^naintain  six  months  of  school  each  ytor.  Four  new  dis- 
Wcts  were  established  last  year,  and  two  other  applica- 
"tions  are  on  fllle. 

TBACHBitS. 

Our  corps  of  teachers  is  very  small.    Less  than  one- 

^ir^d  as  many  teachers  as  schools.    The  county  is  suffer- 

^^8  greatly  from    the  lack  of    a  good    High  School,    and 

Proper  facilities  for  educating  and  keeping  a    supply  of 

l^xne  teachers.     The  Uniform  Examination  Law  has  cut 

^^    some  of  the  incompetent  ones,  and  lack  of    funds  and 

w^xrants  at  a  discount  have     driven  many  who     were 

^^^lified  into  other  employment.    Those    remaining    in 

th^   work  are  progressive  and  realize    that  their    motto 

^"^st  be    "Onward  and    Upward"  if    they    would    keep 

•^t^x*east  of  the  times. 

GRADING    COOMMITTBES. 

In  order  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  of  grading    and 
^Void  the  numerous  irregularities  charged  to  the  present 
system,  I  believe  a  State  Grading    Committee  is    desira- 
ble, but  I  do  not  favor  a  State  Examining    Board.    Let 
the  examininfif  be  done  by  the  county  superintendent  as 
at  present.    If  the  County  Superintendent  be  a  man    of 
worth  as  he  should  be,  as  much  fraud  could  be    practiced 
nnder  a  State  Examiner  as  under  a  County    Superinten- 
dent, and  T  do  not  see  any  use  in  paying  a  State  Exami- 
ner a  snug  little  sum  for  coming    into  each  county    and 
doing  what  the  County  Superintendent  would  do  just  as 
-well  for  nothing. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

.A  compulsory  law,  limited  to  apply  to  pupils  between 
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t&e  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  woold  work    well   tn 
this  county,  provided  the  law  made  it  mandatory  on  ±txe 
part  of  tRe  school  Board  to  furnish  free  text  books    to- 
all  indigent  pupils.    I  believe  a  majority  <rf  our  people 
would  favor  such  a  law,  and  I  believe  many  would  jmy 
the  school  tax  more  willingly  if  such  a  law  were  in  fopce^ 

eONCENTEATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  has  not  been  attempted  only  in  localities  where 
the  three  mile  limit  was  being  violated.  The  sentiment 
better  schools  and- fewer  schools,  is  growing  stronger,  . 
but  in  order  not  to  stir  up  too  much  strife  it  is  necessary 
to  proceed  in  this  direction  with  a  great  deal  of  caution. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF  PUPILS. 

Such  a  thing  has  never  been  tried  in  Washington 
county.  It  might  work  well  in  certain  localities  but  F 
am  inclined  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of  it  at  present. 

INDUSTRIAL    INSTRUCTION.  r 

There  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  closer  relation  betweei^ 
the  teaching  of  pupils  and  their  ais^icultural  and  otiier- 
environment.  All  teaching  should  be  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  deal  the  more  intel- 
ligently with  the  practical  problems  of  life  for  the  timO' 
he  has  spent  in  the  public  schools.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  wise  to  add  anything  to  the  present  requirements^ 
for  third  grade  teacher's  certificates. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  me  during' 
the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  charge  of  the- 
wark  in  this  county, 

T  am,  yours  truly, 

L.  L.  PRATT, 
County  Sui)erintendent.- 


CHAPTER  XI. 


STATE  CONVENTION  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Following  the  precedent  so  profitably  eetablished  in 
former  reports,  there  is  presented  in  this  Chapter  the^ 
Utteran-oes  of  the  various  Superintendents  at  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Green  Cove  Springs  February  11-13,.  1902. 

The  preceding  chapter  and  thi6  one  together  may  well 
be  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  majo!rity  of  the  people  ot 
Florida,  from  the  mouths  of  those  whom  they  have  chos- 
en as  their  official  spokesmen  in  matters  educa4:ional. 

The  decision  of  any  individual  should  be  considered! 
with  reference  to  the  "personal  equation,"  and  his  preju- 
dice or  idiosyncracies  may  be  sueb  as  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment, but  when  the  people  have  selected  representative* 
for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  a  certain  work,  when  these 
men  have  devoted  themselves  for  from  four  to  sixteen 
years  to  solving  the  peculiar  problepis  entrusted  to  them 
and  speak  not' from  theory,  but  from  the  actual  fitting  of 
conditions  into  environment,  and  then  when  such  men 
shall  speak  with  any  degree  of  unanimity  upon  a  partic- 
ular point,  he  who  presumes  to  set  aside  their  judgment 
for  his  own  is  a  remarkable  man,  either  in  discernment 
and  judgment  or  in  overweening  confidence. 

These  utterances  were  made  by  these  experienced  gen- 
tlemen after  careful  consideration  of  the  several  topics 
assigned,  and  with  the  full  understanding  that  they  were 
being  put  upon  permanent  record. 

Because  of  the  immense  practical  value  of  the  utter- 
ances of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  give 
space  to  them  in  this  Report  and  direct  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  all  interested  in    the  de-  ' 
velopment  of  our  public  schocls  thereto. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  final  recommenda- 
tions made  by  vote  of  the  body  at  the  close  of  its  ses- 
sion. 
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The  followmg  program  was  prepared  and  distribnt 
!«ome  weeks  hi  advance: 


TOOGRAM  STATE  CONVENTION  OF  COUNTY  SOPE 
INTENDENTS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  OFHCER& 


Green  Cove  Springs,  Feb.  11-13, 1902. 


-All  addresses  on  lettered  subjects  must  he  voritteny  • 
not  to  exceed  1,000  words,  and  are  to  he  handed  to 
Secretary  of  the  Convention  immediately  after  dek 
ery  for  publication. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11. 

INVOCATION. 

Address  of  Welcome   

Itesponse Supt.  W.  H.  Wats^ 

Election  of  Secretary  and  appointment  of  Committer 

I— Scbool  "Rcvcnuce: 

(a)  How  can  funds  be  secured  adequate  for  the  In 

ter  development  of  the  public  schools 

Supt.  W.  M.  Hollow 

(5)  The  advisability  of  a  ?2  poll  tax 

Supt.  J.  A.  Hug! 

(c)  How  to  secure  the  better  collection  of  poll  tax 

Supt.  ®.  S.  Nibla 

{d)  The  legal  right  of  School  Boards  to  determi 

the  County  School  Levy Supt.  W.  A.  McI 

Discussion  opened  by Supt.  W.  D.  Cfi 

€ontinued  by   Volunte 

2 :30  P.  M. 
3— Gompuleor^  BDucatlon: 

(a)  The  extent  and  success  of  its  adoption 

Sijpt.  G.  P.  Gl€ 
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(8)  Necesfeity  Kr  Bxid  1A#  itt  this  Stftte 

Siipt  JaB.  Layne 

{c)  What  litiiitfitions  iUottld  be  incorpotated    into 

OTch  a  law? Supt.  W.  H.  Martin 

scussion  opened  by Supt.  W.  S.  M.  Pinkham 

•ntinned  by  Volunteers 

-Countig  Wflb  Scboole: 

(a)  Reasons  for  making  at  least  one  with  an  eight 

months  term  mandatory  in  every  county 

Supt.  A.  M.  C.  Russell 

(h)   Should  there  be  a  standard  course  of  study    for 

the  High  Schools  of  the  State? 

Supt.  W.  B.  Hinton 

(e)  Should  State  Appropriation  be  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools  and    maintenance  of  their    shEindardslt 

Supt.  J.  H.  Reid 

scussion  opened  by Slipt.  J.  F.  Shands 

ntinued  by   Volunteers 

8 :30  P.  M. 

(20  minutes.)  The  Ideal  Functions  of  the  Ideal 
County  Superintendent -.  .Supt.  J.  E.  Wood 

^tC60— 

Introduction  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Industries  into  the  Public 
Scho'ols Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  State  Agricul- 
tural Collega 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  9:00  A.  M. 

INVOCATION. 

-"Rural  Scboole: 

(a)  History  and  development  of  the  system  of  con- 
solidation of  rural  siohools  and  transportation  of 
pupils Supt.  J.  0.  Oompton 

(5)  Can  longer  terms  and  better  attendance  be  se- 
<iured  by  this  means Supt.  E.  L.  McDaniel 
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(c)  What  bearing  hafi  thie  fiystem  upon    the 
Bchocyl  problems  of  tardiness^  irr^nlarity  in 
tendance^  and  securing  educational  advantajj^^^  ,  u 

for  isolated  families? Supt.  N.  B. 

{d)  The  financial  phase  of  the  system  of  consoli^ 

tion  and  transportation  of  pupils ^    » 

iSupt.  Geo.  P.  GleiBi^^ii 

Discussion  opened  by  . . . , Supt.  S.  PhilL^^^g 

Continued  by   Volunte^i^rg 

5— Special  XTax  Dfetricte: 

• 

(a)  What  changes  in  the  law  are  desirable? •    ^, 

Supt.  B.  O.  GralLSK.:iir 

(h)  On  what  basis  should  the  funds  be  apportioi 
among  the  sidhjools  of  a  district,  afad  to  what 
tent  should  the  County  Boards  direct  the 

diture? Supt.  T.  D. 

(c)  What  objections  are  usually  urged  against 

creation  of  districts  and  how  best  overcome?  •    . . 

Supt.  L.  L.  Pxr«t.tt 

Discussion  opened  by .Supt.  Bert  H'iisli 

Continued  by  Volunte^sw 

2:30  P.M. 

5 

6— XTeacbcre'  Summer  Scboole: 

(a)  Should  the  expenditure  for  these  schools  be  c^^^ 
tralized  upon  one  or  two  strong  schools,  or  st^^^ 
further  distributed  among  the  counties? ....  — ^  • 
Supt.  S.  PhiUg:^^ 

(h)  How  can  they  be  conducted  more  profitably  tha^  ° 
they  have  been? i©upt.  W.  A.  McRa--^ 

(c)  What  new  features  should  be  intrcduced  anc^ 
what  improvements  should  be  made  in  their  con-^ 

duct?., Supt.  R.  L.  Turner" 

Discussion  opened  by Supt.  Ellis  Qeiger 

Continued  by .Volunteenr 

7— B0eD  ^eacbere'  Gertiftcatee  anD  ^emporarg  Ccrtltlcatee: 

(a)  What  facte  suggest  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  provision  for  special  examinations  and  tem- 
porai7  certificates  ? Supt.  C.  A..  Snowball 
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(b)  Should  the  law    providing  foT  aged    teachers' 
certificates  be  repealed?..  .Supt.  D.  O.  Thraaher 

^ouasion  opened  by Supt.  W.  H.  Watson 

ntinned  by  t Volunteers 

5 :00  P.  M. 

Informal  'Reception  at  \D.  f .  B.  Xlbrare: 

7r30P.  M. 

-•RlnOerflarten  In  tne  public  Scboole: 

(aX  Necessity  for  their  establishment 

By  a  Lady  represent- 
ing   the    V.    I.    A.  of    Green    Cove    Springs 

(b)  What  should  be  the  main  featui'es  of  a  law  pro- 
viding for  th^m? thipt  J.  V.  Harris 

(c)  Address  (30    minutes.)  Child    study    as   Rela- 
ted to  the  Superintendent 

Prof.  H.  E.  Bierly,  State  College 

enxussion  opened  by Supt.  Z.  T.  Merritt 

^tinned  by Volunteers. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  9 :00  A.  M. 

-Tleacbere'  Bxamlnatlone: 

(a)  What  reasons  suggest  a  change  from  the  present 

system? Supt.  J.  D.  Cottingham 

(I)  Why  would  a  State  Grading  Committee  or  one 

for  each  Judicial  Circuit  be  better? 

Supt.  P.  F.  Fisher 

(a)  What  are  the  arguments  in    favor  of  a    State 

Board  of  Examiners? Prof.  Tom  F.  McBeiath 

(d)  Should  the  examination  questions  for  the    two 
races  be  different? Supt.  J.  H.  Girardeau 

iscusisioti  opened  by Slipt.  W.  B.  Lynch 

Ontinued  by .- Volunteers 

t 

)--a00i0tant  Counts  Superintendent  or  Supervleln^ 
^eacber: 

(a)  The  functions  of  such  officer  and  his  relation  to 

Iftie  County  Superintendent 

Supt.  W.  M.  Holloway 
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(b)  What  are  tbe  arguments  fayoring  and  the  condr- 
tioiijs  demanding  the  ci^^tiop  of  suo^  position? 
, '. ...'...'..  Supt.  J.  A.  Jones^ 

(c)  The  practical  teachings  of  expei*ience  with  suck 
position. .  i .Snpt  U.  E.  Miras^ 

Discussion  opened  by Snpt.  M.  F.  Giddens 

Continued  by  Volunteers- 

2 :30  P.  M. 

11— f  mprovcmente  In  Jorme  anO  "RccorOe^ 

(a)  Contract  with  Teachers.  .Supt.  S.  K.  Causseaux 
(h)  Other  State  Department  Forms. Supt.  J.  R.  Key 

(c)  A  model  re:cord  book  of  visits  for  Superinten- 
dents  ^i;ipt.  W.  A,  Hendry 

(d)  A  model  set  of  record  books  ifor  County  Superin- 
tendent's Office feupt.  W,  T.  Marler 

Discussion  by   ; Volunteers- 

(All  County  Superintendents  ar^  requested  to'  submit 
model  forme  of  each  or  any  of  the  fMVe  lis  uBed  oxr 
recommended  by  them.  Any  Superiiten^en^ll'^wfib 
keeps  a  neat  and  compilete  set  of  r^60td  boolosi  will  ociti- 
fer  a  favor  and  possibly  do  much  goo^  pj  br|ngi^  same 
for  exhibition.)  *        -      »      l 

12— Counts  Scbool  OtRccxe: 

(a)  Are  there  reasons  for  a  oLenge  in  the  method  of 
selection? Supt.  0.  Wv  Baonernmn 

{h)  What  qualifications  for  School  Boa^d  Members 

should  be  prescribed  by  Law? 

Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher 

(c)  What  qualifications  should  be  prescrit)ed  by  law 
for  County  Superintendents?. Supt.  Ellis  Geiger 

(d)  What  qualifications  should  be  prjecribed  for 
Supervisors  and  Trustees?.  .Supt.  Jryin  Morgan 

Discussion  opened  by Supt.  N.  B.  Coqk 

Continued  by .Volunteers 

13— flSigcellancoue  (auegtione; 

(a)  Should  there  be  consolidatii)p  Jpi  .;^^  ^ta*^ 
Schools  for  higher  Edneat^ynf. , .  .•,.!.•,•.!.... 
.Supt.  *.  H.  Owen» 
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(6)  Should  the  necessary  expenses  of  teachers  while^ 
attending'  the  State  Association  be  paid  from  the 
county  fund? Supt.  A.  M.  C.  Bufiseir 

(c)  Should  schools  be  closed  on  account    of    smalt- 
attend^nce?  Supt.  T.  E.  Shuler 

(d)  What  is  the  proper  basis  for  apportioning  the- 

fund  among  the  schools  of  a  county? 

Supt.  J.  P.  Abbott 

(e)  Should  there  be  one  or  two  sessions  daily    for 
town  schools? Supt.  J.  D.  Cottinghiam 

(/)  The  ideal  method  of  selecting  teachers  and  fix- 
ing their  salaries Supt.  J.  O.  Compton 

(g)  What  can  be  done  to  make  and  retain  a  corps  of* 
competent  teachers? S^pt.  E.  L.  McDaniel 

14— *Report  of  Committees: 

Viva  voce  ballot  on  resolutions  and  on  each  amend- 
ment to  the  laws  recommended  by  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

The  order  of  subjects  may  be  changed  or  one  may  he 
dropped  and  another  substituted  in  the  absence  of^ 
objection. 

Adjournment. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Reception  tendered  by  citizens  of  Green  Cove  Springs. 


Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  Wm.  N. 
Sheats,  the  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  and' 
School  Officials  met  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  at  9 :30  a.  m. 
February  11th,  1902: 

After  a  song  rendered  by  the  ladies  of  the  Village  Im- 
provement Association  the  Convention  was  led  in  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Wight. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mayor  Bardin  and' 
Senator  C.  Fabian  Law,  and  responded  to  on  the  part  of 
the  Convention,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Watson,  of" 
Walton    County. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  organize  by  electing 
Superintendent  S.  Philips,  Secretary,  and  Superinten- 
dent J.  C.  Compton,  assistant  Secretary. 

Superintendent  A.  M.  C.  Russell  was  appointed  to  act 
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in  conjunction  with  the  local    representative  in    repoirt- 
ing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  the  press. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  on  resolxi- 
iions :  S.  Philips,  Chairman ;  E.  L.  McDaniel,  B.  C^. 
Graham,  This  committee  was  later  increased  by  appoin'*^' 
ing  J.  0.  Compton,  J.  N.  Dixon,  C.  L.  Hayes. 

The  chair  extended  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  all  h 
terested  in  educational  work. 

The  program  as    prepared  by  State     Superintendent 
Cheats  was  taken  up  in  the  order  announced. 

XCopic  I— Scbool  IRcvcnncB. 

■ 

(a) — How  can  funds  he  secured  adequate  for  the  let 
ter  development  of  the  public  schools?  by  Superin 
tendent  W.  M.  Holloway,  of  Alachua. 

We  must  have  the  five  mill  tax  limit  removed  from  th 
organic  law  of  the  State,  and    enact  another 
an  eight  mill  tax  instead,  or  better  still,  leave  it  to  th 
discretion  of  intelligent  school  boards,  elected  by  the  peo^ — 
pie,  to  make  such  levy  as  shall  meet  the  exigencies  of  th 
case.    Of  course,  you  know  that  the   passage  qf  such 
law  was  attempted  at  the  session  of  the  last  Legislature^ 
but  failed  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  people  had  no 
at  that  time  been  sufficiently  enlightened  on  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  question.    If  each  of  us  will  only  do  ou 
duty  in  awakening  the  people  on  the  necessity  of  such 
law,  another  effort  will  hv.  crownec  with  sai^coss. 

Equalize  the  Taxes:    As  an  adjunct  to  the  attainmen^^^     t 
of  these  ends,    a  law  compelling  a  more  just  and  eqni 
able  assessment  of  property,  thus  defeating  the  commo 
but  artful  tax  dodger,  should  be  enacted.    The  tax  boo! 
in  many  counties  show  that  the  property  in  those'  coua-^ 
ties  is  not  returned  for  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  o 
its  real  value.     In  Alachua  county  alone  the  school  fun 
is  annually  robbed  of    ten  or    twelve  thousand    dollars^ 
which  legitimately    belongs  to  it    under  any    reasonable 
plan  of  assessment,  and  what  is  true  in  Alachua,  is  also 
true  in  some  of  the  other  counties. 

Consolidate  the  Schools:  We  have  too  many  schools 
in  most  of  the  counties.  The  number  of  the  schools 
should  be  reduced,  and  by  this  plan  the  appropriation  to 
the  remaining  number  could  be  greatly  increased,  thu^ 
•making  it  possible  in  each  case  ^o  secure  the  services  o^ 
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3r  teachers.  So  long  as  unreasonable  patrons  contin- 
3  demand  the  establishment  of  illegal  schools,  and 
ol  boards  and    county  superintendents    continue  to 

the  backbone  to  refuse  them,  just  so  long  will  the 
ol  interests  be  seriously  hampered,  and  the  poor 
Iren  be  the  victims  of  such  mismanagement.  A 
ngness  upon  the  part  of  parents  to  allow    their  chil- 

to  indulge  in  a  little  more  of  that  ancient  custom^ 
vn  as  walking,  would  be  very  helpful  in  the  cases  I 
lescribing,  and  when  the  distance  is  too  far,  school 
ds  should  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  the  chil- 
.  If  these  suggestions  be  carried  out,  I  know  of 
ing  to  prevent  the  children  in  the  rural  districts  from 
p^ing  every  advantage  that  is  now  given  to    the  chil- 

in  the  best  graded  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
lopt  the  Dispensary:    I  now  briefly  call  your    atten- 

to  another  question,  the  proper  management  of 
h  may  in  large  measure  contribute  to  the  iniprove- 
:  of  the  morals  of  the  masses,  and  at  the  same  time 
irially  increase  the  school  revenues.  I  fear,  howev- 
he  mere  mention  of  this    question  on  this    occasion 

provoke  strong  opposition.  I  refer  to  the  much 
id  of  and  widely  agitated  question  known  as  the  "dis- 
ary." 

is  a  moral  question,  therefore,  we,  as  educators  are 
transcending  the  limits  of  pedagogical  ethics  to  dis- 

it.  Again,  it  is  an  economical  question,  hence  it  is 
prerojgative,  as.  citizens,  to  deal  with  it. 

is  probable  that  the  most  zj^alous  advocates  of  prohi- 
•n  believe  that  the  complete  suppression  of  the  whis- 
traffic  is  almost  impossible,  or  if  not,  that  the  ques- 

must  meet  its  solution  in  the  somewhat  distant  fu- 
.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  logical  thing  to 
is  to  so  regulate  it  that  its  baneful  influence  will  be 
ined  within  narrower  limits,  until  such  a  time  as  that 
he  proper  education  of  the  masses,  the  distiller's 
e  will  be  gone  forever. 

0  one  doubts  for  a  moment,  that  the  saloon  and  its 
a  of  evils,  are  among  the  greatest  evils  which  con- 
t  the  public  school  and  every  moral  principal  for 
3h  it  stands.    Under  the  present  management  of  the 

the  school  fund  derives  no  revenue,  but  by  a  proper 
agement  of  the  dispensary,  the  State  of  Florida  may 
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have  her  school  fund  annually  augmented  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  By  this  plan,  the  education  of 
the  people  will  be  moi-e  rapidly  accomplished,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  whiskey  traffic  will  be  contributing  to  its 
own  downfall.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  people  should 
engage  in  evil,  in  order  that  good  may  result  therefrom, 
but  since  the  greater  evil  is  already  upon  us,  it  will  be 
wisely  selecting  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  We  merely 
call  your  attention  to  this  question  that  you  may  study 
it  in  its  financial  aspect,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Make  Each  County  a  Special  Taw  District:  If  a  law 
compelling  a  better  assesment  of  property  cannot  be  se- 
cured, or  if  the  present  law  be  adequate,  but  fails  of  en- 
forcement in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  if 
.-another  effort  to  abolish  the  five  mill  limit  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  should  fail,  then  I  recommend  that 
.each  county  be  converted  into  a  special  tax  district,  by 
^converting  each  school  board  district  into  a  special  tax 
district. 

I  wish  to  remind  you  ,in  conclusion,  that  if  we  compete 
with  other  stateis  in  this  Union,  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion or  business;  if  we  would  even  approximate  justioe 
to  the  children  whom  we  are  attempting  to  educate,  then 
we  must  be  willing  to  put — yesi,  we  must  put  more  money 
into  the  schools. 


(b) — Advisability  of  a  |2  Poll  Tax.     By  Superinten- 
dent Hughes,  of  Madison. 

I  believe  that  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  more 
means  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  bring  the  public  schools 
up  to  higher  efficiency  No  doubt  every  school  Board  in 
the  State  sees  great  need  of  money  to  fully  carry  out 
its  plans ;  but  whether  this  is  the  best  way  to  increase 
our  finances  is  very  questionable,  unless  we  can  have 
some  change  in  the  collection  of  the  poll  tax.  As  the  law 
now  exists,  the  very  class  now  expected  to  contribute  to 
the  increase  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  at  all.  In  my 
county  alone,  the  school  fund  annually  loses  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  on  account  of  inability  to  collect  from 
people  having  no  property. 

Those  who  have  property  and  pay  their  taxes  prompt- 
Iv.  would  not  complain  of  an    additional  dollar  if    they 
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'  knew  a  like  contribution  wonld  be  forced  from  everybody 
•else;  but  to  put  this  addition  to    tlijir  taxes  and  let    off 
the  same  old  shirking  crowd    would  be  only  to    increase 
oppr.sition  to  such  a  law. 

Twenty  one  men  in  Madison  county  having  no  children 
^0  send  to  school,  pay  '.wertv-flve  pcv  ♦eiit.  of  ibc  tax, 
and  do  so  cheerfully.  All  they  ask  is  that  the  money  be 
wisely  expended. 

One  hundred  others  who  have  children  to  educate 
willingly  pay  25  per  cent,  more  of  the  tax.  All  these 
Would  agree  to  a  two  dollar  j)i)ll  tax  if  a  like  amount 
could  be  collected  from  each  of  the  other  two  thousand. 

One  thousand  of  these  pay  their  taxes  in  from  ^2  to  $10 

^mounts,  and  to  these  an    additional  dollar  would    be  a 

burden;  but  they  are  the  strongest  school  piitrons,  they, 

if  any  body  get  the  most  b(4ietit  from  the  public  schools 

^nd  should  be  the  strongest  advocates  of  an    increase  in 

^6  poll  tax ;  since  it  all  goes  to  the  support  of  the  schools; 

^^t  they  would  not  submit  to  it  if  the  other  thousand  are 

allowed  to  escape. 

This  is  true  of  Madison  county,  I  believe  it  is  true  of 
™i<Jdle  Florida — whether  the  same  ratio  exists  in  other 
^ounties,  I  don't  know ;  but  wherever  there  is  much  float- 
*^e  population,  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  people — 
the  Small  taxpayer  would  be  most  benefitted  by  an  increase 
i^  any  tax  goinjg  to  the  school  fund.  He  would  be  the 
beneficiary  because  having  the  most  children  in  the  pub- 
^^c  School.  Very  few  boys  and  girls  of  this  class  ever 
^^ch  beyond  the  public  school.  It  is  their  .  university. 
^^7  are  the  yeomanry  of  the  land  though,  and  about  all 
*f^^t  ever  take  much  active  interest  in  school  administra^ 
*^Oii.  They  have  a  preponderance  in  the  management 
^-^  affairs,  and  must  be  consulted  when  any  changes  are 
^■^^posed  in  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

1  belieie  if  taxation  were  equalized  by  raising  the  poll 
^^,  more  interest  would  be  taken  by  a  class  hitherto  ap- 
^^Tently  unconcerned. 

.^^  J  believe  mere  agitation  of  the  question    would  arouse 
JV^^m  and  attract  their  attention  to  the  subject  of    educa- 
"^"^^li  and  thus  result  in  good. 

.      int  the  whole  subject  will    have  to  be    presented  to 

/*^^  people  and  the    advantage  pointed  out,  before    they 

^^ould  consider  any  increase  in    taxation.    Even    then^ 
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assurance  must  be  given  that  the  pall  tax    will  be    col 
leeted  from  all  alike^ 

(c)     Supt.  Niblack  of  Polk  was  absent  and  sent  m 
papers. 

Supt.  McRae  of  Jackson  was  absent  but  sent  in  th< 
following  which  was  read  by  Supt.  Watson. 

(d)  The  Legal  Right  of  School  Boards  to  Determin* 
the  County  School  Levy,     By  Supt.  McRae    o 
Jackson. 
The  legal  right  of  School  Boards  to  determine  the  couii 
ty  school  levy  has  been  passed    upon  by    our    Supreme 
Court  three  times:     First,  during  the  January  Term  A^ 
D.  1880,  in  the  case  of  Jones,  Clerk  v.  Ex  rel.  Board  (^ 
Public  Instruction  of  Gadsden  County,  reported  in    1/ 
Fla.  page  411 ;  second,  at  the  same  term  in    the  case   cm 
State  ex  rel.  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Gadsd^i 
County  V.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  reports 
in  17  Fla.  page  418;  and  the  third  time  was    «ome  elevfe: 
years  later,  the  decision  having  been    rendered    Octobe 
31st,  1891,  the  aase  being  known  as  State  ex  rel.  Board  c 
Public  Instruction  v.  County  Commissioners  of    Volusl. 
Gounty,'and  reported  in  28  Fla.,  page  793,  and  also  in  tti 
10  S'o.  Reporter,  page  1.    In  each  instance  the  case  w^i 
by  mandamus,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  the  school  boar<: 
failed  to  get  the  precise  relief  sought.    The  first  suit  w^ 
brought  against  the  Clerk  insteiad  of  the  County  Commii 
sioners,  and  the  School  Board  lost  upon  that    groua-< 
though  the  Court  sustained  every  other  contention.    Tl3 
second  was  the  first  brought  over  and  against  the  Coua"t: 
Commissioners  and  was  successful.    These  two  cases  sc 
up  the  law  very  fully  upon  almost  all  probable    contex) 
tions  between  the  two  boards,  and  besides  settled  maxi. 
points  of  procedure  in  miandamus  cases,  and  are  of  suflR 
dent  importance  to  the  school  interests  to  justify  an  ic* 
sertion  of  the  headnotes  in  full  herein. 
The  headnotes  in  the  Jones  case  are  as  follows: 
1.  Construing  Section  1,  of  Chapter  2030,  Laws  of  187i 
relating  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  amcnint  of  mone/ 
necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  county  scbool  purpoflCB, 
in  connection  with  Section  1,  Chapter  3100,  Laws  of  1879, 
it  is  held  that  the  latter  does  not  repeal  the  former,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  County  Commissioners  to  orto 
the  levy  of  the  sum  ascertained  by  the  Board  of  Public  In- 


^tpuction,  and  duly  certified  by  them  in  tke  manner  pro- 
Tided  by  law  to  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  two  and  a  halt 
Mils  on  the  dollar  of  the  ai^sessed  valuation. 

2.  The  County  Commissioners  have  no'  discretion  to  di- 
rect the  collection  by  tax  for  school  purposes  of  a  less 
Sttm  than  that  ascemained  by  the  County  Board  of  Public 
Inaertruction  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  schoo^ls, 
if  that  sum  is  within  the  limit  prescribed  by    law.    The 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  are  invested  with  the  power 
to  '^ascertain  and  determine"  the  amount  requirecj.    The 
act  of  1879  authorizes    the    County    Commissioners    to 
"(tscef'tain  and  detcmiine^'  the  amount  necessai*y  for  gen- 
-^ral  county  purposes,  and  to  ''levy-'  the  amount  lawfully 
required  for  county  school  purposes  as  determined  and 
certified  by  the  officers  authorized  to  ascertain  it  under 
the  act  of  1874. 

3.  The  Assessor  cannot  be  required  by  mandamus  to 
levy  or  compuete  the  county  school  tax  for  the  years  1879 

-au<J  1880,  unless  the  same  has  been  levied  by  the  order  of 
th.^  County  Commissioners. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  limit  placed  upon 
th.^  school  tax  rate  at  that  time  was  two  and  a  half  mills 
ia^^ead  of  five  mills  as  at  present. 

Ihe  head  notes  in  the  second  case  are  as  follows: 

X.  The  "itemized  estimate"  of  nwneys    required  tcy  be 

"^^^ised  by  county  tax  for  school  purposes,  furnished  by  tho 

^c>ard  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Board  of  County  Com- 

-^iesioners,  should  contain  not  merely  a  statement  of  the 

'^Ixole  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  expended  for  the 

^•^pport  of  schools  for  the  school  year,  but  should  /also 

Sive  the  estimated  inooTne  from  the  State  school  tax,  State 

*^liool  fund  and  other  probable  sources,  so  that  the  Coun- 

^  Commissioners  mav  be  informed  of    the    amount    re- 

"^Xiired  to  be  raised  by  county  taxation. 

2.  The  Board  of  Instruction  having  failed  to  2:ive  an 

^timate  of  sources  of  revenue,  it  is    competent  for  the 

bounty  Commissioners  to  a-KScertain  the  neoes-sftry  data  ia 

order  to  learn  the  proper  amount  required  to  be    raised 

ty  tax. 

3.  If  the  "itemized  estimate"  contains  sums  other  thaa 
for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  such    items 

:j9honld  be  struck  out  by  the  County  Commissiotiers. 
:4.  Snmfii  of  money  for  "salary  or  County    Superintend 
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dent  <rf  Sctools"  and  for  -compentsation  of  tfce  County 
Treasurer  as  "Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion/' are  not  proper  items  of  expenses  of  mttdntaining. 
common  schools  to  be  included  in  the  itemized  ^xstimate 
of  schooT  expenditures. 

5.  The  school  board  of  the  cotinty  ha®  no  authority  to 
pay  the  compeasation  of  the  County  Superintendenlt  or 
the  County  Treasurer;  they  are  county  officers,  and  not 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  funds  or  school  taxes. 

6.  Warrants  outstanding,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  during  previous  years,  are  receivable  by 
law  for  school  taxes  levied  by  the  County  Commissioners; 
hence,  in  levying  a  fiium  necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax, 
sufficient  should  be  levied  to'  liquidate  such  indebtedness 
so  that  the  required  amount  shall  be  raised  for  maintain- 
ing the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7.  A  return  by  the  County  Commissioners  to  an  alter- 
native  writ  of  mandamus  requiring  them  to  levy  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  county  school  tax,  that  they  have  levied 
a  tax  which  they  believe  to  be  sufficient,  is  not  a  good  re- 
turn unless  they  make  it  appear  that  they  have  levied 
the  amount  shown  by  the  itemized  esitimate  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  with  proper  deductions  and  cor- 
rections, to  be  actually  necessary  for  the  support  of~ 
schools  for  the  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  itemized     estimate    must 
ooTitain  an  estimate  of  income  as  well  as  the  estimate  of 
expenses,  and  a  change  in  the  blanks  now  used  sihould 
acordinsrly  be  made.     As  to  the  salary  of  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  law  as  it  now  stan 
requires  its  payment  from  the  school  funds  and  it  is 
proper  item  in  the  estimate.     Headnote  three,  it  will 
noticed,  is  modified  by  headnote  6  so  that    outstandin 
warrants  must  be  included  in  the  estimate. 

An  analysis  <yf  the  statutes  upon  whi^h  these  decision 
were  based  is  given  in  the  text  of  the  Jones  case,  and  the; 
seem,  in  every  respr^ct  to  give  as  much  discretion  to  th 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  as  the  statutes  now  i 
force  can  be  tortured  into  seeming.  This  opinion  m 
suffice  for  this  paper  as  the  statutes  are  too  vo-luminoui 
to  be  quoted. 

In  T8St  and  up  to  1891  the  statutes  were  ch«ttged    l 
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wording,  and  we  find,  from  the  third  -case  above  cited,  the 
Court  holding  that  the  County  Commissioners  nnder  t^ 
tax  levy  act  of  June  9th,  1901,  (Chapter  4012,  Laws    of 
Florida)  "providing  that  the  County  Commissioners  shall 
levy  all  other  county  taxes,  and  a  tax  for  school  poirposes^ 
wich  tax  to  be  estimated  by  the  School  Board  and  submit* 
ted  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  approval  or    disap- 
proval, who  shall  have  power  to  increase  or  lower,  within 
si)ecified  limits,  the  estimate  so  made'*  have  "power  to 
lower  the  rate  of  taxation  on  taxable  property  estimated 
by  the  School  Board,  where  such  reduction  does  not  affect 
the  amount  of  money  flxed  by  such  board  as  necessary  for 
the  Biohools." 

The  hmdnote  in  the  case  gives  the  effect  of  the  statutes 
so  construed,  and  is  as  follows: 

1 .  The  fourteenth  paragraph  of  Section  20  of  the  school 
Jaw  of  June  8,  1889,  (Chapter  3872  of  the  Laws,)    which' 
provides  that  the  county    school    boards    shall    prepare 
itemized  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  common  schools,  and 
state  the  amount  in  mills  on  the    dollar    of  the    taxable 
proi>erty ;  and  the  tax  levy  act  of  June  9,  1891,  (idhapter 
4012)   providing  that  the  County     Commissionens    shall 
l^vy  other  county  taxes,  and  a  tax  for  county  school  pur- 
I>fOses,  such  tax  to  be  estimated  by  the  school  board  and 
J^mbniitted  to  the  commissioners  for  their  approval  or 
disapproval,  who  shall  have  power  to  increase  or  lower 
"Within  specified  limits,  .tihe  estimate  so  made;  and  the 
"thirty-fifth  section  of  the  general  (revenue  law  of  June 
X.0,  1891,  (chapter  4010),  enacting  that  the  commission- 
ers   shall   determine  the  amount  to   be  raifc»ed   for  all 
oounty  purposes,  except  school  purposes,  and  enter  upon 
Hrheir  minutes  the  rate  to  be  levied  for  each  fund,  re- 
i^pectively,  and  shall  ascertain  the  «iggregate  rate  nec- 
essary to  cover  all  such  taxes,  including  such  rate  as  may 
laave  been    levied    by    the    School    Board — are  m  pmi 
Tnateriaj  and  to  be  construed  as  one  act;  and  the  thirty- 
fifth  section  of  the  laslt  named  act  does  not  deprive  the 
commissioners  of  power  to  lower  the  rate  of  taxation 
on  taxable  property  estimated  by     the  School     Board, 
'Where  such  reduction     does  not  nffect     the    amount     of 
money  fixed  by  such  bo€^rd  as  necessary  for  the  schools, 
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even  if  it  prevents  any  change  of  ench  amount — a  point 
not  presented  by  the  record. 

The  second  head  note  is  as  follows : 

2.  A  writ  of  mandamus  will  be  denied  where  no?  viola- 
tion of  official  duty  is  shown. 

It  will  be  noted  that  tte  above  case,  owing  to  inten- 
tional or  other  omissions  in  the  pleadings  in  not  show- 
ing how  much  money  would  be  raised  by  the  rate  levied 
by  the  County  Commissioner,  did  not  charge  the  Com- 
missioners with  failure  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  raise 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  school  purposes,  and 
therefore  the  court  held  that  no  violation  of  official  duty 
was  shown,  hm^  a  failure  to  lew  the  neeessarv  amount 
of  tax  as  found  to  be  necessary  by  the  School  Board  in 
their  estimate,  been  alleged,  the  court  says  that  a  differ- 
ent case  would  have  been  presented,  but  refrains  from 
deciding  such  case.  But  why  should  the  court  be  so  care- 
ful to  call  attention  t<j  such  difference  unless  it  meant 
to  intimate  most  strongly  that  the  different  oase  when 
presented  would  be  decided  differently. 

Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  i®  devQted  to  educa- 
tion. Sec.  1  provides  as  follows:  "The  legislature  shall 
provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  and  shall 
provide  for  the  liberal  maintenance  of  the  same."  Sec.  8 
clinches  it  as  follows :  "Each  county  shall  be  required  to 
asses>i  and  collect  annually  for  the  support  of  publio 
free  schools  therein,  a  tax  of  not  less  than  three  mills  noT 
more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property 
in  the  same."  These  constitutional  provisions  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  statutes.  Sections  225,  226,  227  et 
aequiter,  and  are  incorporated  in  the  Digest  of  Sich<yol 
Laws  furnished  County  Superintendents.  To  state  briefly, 
they  make  each  School  Board  la  corporation  with  full 
powers  to  operate  and  maintain  the  public  sehools. 
They  denian'l  the  location  and  maintenance  of  schools 
in  every  locality  where  needed,  and  thait  tea'chers  be  em- 
ployed for  every  school  and  paid  for  their  services,  and 
that  the  school  board  shall  audit  and  pay  all  amounts 
due  by  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  the  County  Superintendent  'of  Public  In- 
struction, and  perform  all  acts  reasonable  and  neicessary 
for  the  promotion  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
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•citizens,  etc.,  etc.    The  ISiJLi  paragraph  of  Sec.  40  of  the 
Digest  of  School  Laws,  page  19,  is  as  follows: 

"18th.  To  prepare  on  or  before  the  last  Monday  in  June 
^f  each  year,  an  itemized  estimate  showing  the  amount 
of  money  required  f-or  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary 
common  schools  of  their  county  for  the  next  ensuing 
scholastic  year,  stating  the  amount  in  mills  on  the  dollar 
of  taxable  property  of  the  ecunty,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  mills,  and  furnish  a 
copy  of  the  statement  to  the  Assessor  of  Taxes  of  the 
county,  and  file  a  copy  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Assessor  shall  asisess  the 
amoTint  so  stated,  and  the  Collector  shall  collect  the 
amount  assessed  and  pay  over  the  same  mon'thly  to  the 
'^unty  Treasurer,  who  is  also  by  law  SJchool  Treasurer, 
^0  be  used  for  the  sole  beiietit  of  the  i)ublic  schools.'- 

Paragraph  25th  requires  the  School  Board  to  examine 
^e  books  of  the  Collector  as  to  poll  taxes. 
,The  powers  given  the  County 'Commissioners  are  pro- 
^^ed  for  in  Art.  8,  Sec.  5  of  the    Constitution,    which 
^y^  that  their  powers,  duties  and  compensation  shall 
^^  prescribed  by  law,"  and  the  lesisliature  has  carried 
*bis  out  in  Section  578  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  sub- 
*^Tient  statutes.    Paragraph  11th  of  said  section  578  is 
®^8xiificant  in  its  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  County 
V^inmissioners  as  to  tax  levies.     It  reads:  "To  appor- 
tion  and  order  the  lew  of  all  rountv  tnxos  in  accordance 
^^th  law,  either  for  specific  or  general  purposes,  except 
^hen  otherwise  provided  by  law."  This  provision  is  gen- 
^^H.1,  and  is  to'  be  construed  with  the  special  tax  levy  acts, 
^he  exception,  ^'except  when  otherwise  provided  hi/  law" 
STiarantees  the  right  of  the  School  Board  to  determine 
'^he  amount  of  the  county  'tax  levy  for  school®.  Nowhere 
^s  there  .any  authority  over  or    responsibility    for    the 
^hools  given  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  Our 
organic  law  makes  educational  and  county  purposes  dis- 
tinct, and  so  outlines  our  public  policy  that  it  is  noJt 
clear  that  a  statute  which  unmistakably  vested  the  dis- 
•cretion  a?,  to  the  amount  of  the  county  school  levy  in  the 
Oounty'  Commissioners  would  not  be  void. 

As  to  the  rate^  the  nate  estimated  by  th-e  School  Board 
.should  be  levied  by  the  County  Commissioners',  whenever 
tthe  itemized  estimate  makes  a  prima  facie  case  of  necea- 
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gitj  therefor,  tinlem  by  reason  of  a  reduction  in 
values  the  estimated  rate  would  not  make  the  amount  o:  _ 
money  required,  in  which  caee  the  rate  should  be  ia-— 
creased  not  to  exceed  the  maximum.  This  wotild  not 
/the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  but  the  performance  of 
cleriictal  or  ministerial  duty  necessary  to  carry  out  th^3 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  requiring  a  liberal  maintem.— 
ance  of  the  schools.  The  right  to  reduce  the  estimate^K- 
rate,  if  within  rthe  legal  limits,  because  of  increased  val- 
uation of  taxable  poxiperty,  should  be  disputed  by  ouir^ 
School  Boards. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  is  practically  identified  wit- 
the  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Jone®  case  arising  i" 
Ja-okson  county  last  year,  by  Hon.  Lucius  J.  Reeves,  (Sxr^ 
cuit  Judge,  who  by  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamimJ^ 
forced  the  County  Commissioners  to  levy  the  full  five  miXl 
rate,  it  appearing  from  the  pleadings  that  more  mone?:y 
was  needed  than  could  be  raised  by  even  the  maximu^^a 
rate.  The  Judge  -set  th6  supersedeas  bond  at  f  7,000.0^>i 
which  the  Commissioners  declined  to  give,  and  lafter  cornea- 
plying  with  the  writ  and  levying  the  tax,  now  seek 
have  the  Supreme  Court  pass  upon  the  matter  upon 
writ  of  erroT. 

Any  friction  between  a  Stehool  Board  and  the  Conn 
OommiiSisioners  is  to  be  deplored.  Our  Supreme  Court  h^ 
noticed  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  County  Oommi^ 
sioners  to  pose  as  guardian®  of  (the  public,  and  in 
case  of  State  ex  rel.  Edwards  v.  County  Commission!  ^ 
of  Sumter  County,  22  Fla.,  page  1,  text  page  4,  admino.^^ 
tered  a  rebuke  in  the  following  words: 

"When  the  law  has  been  compiled  with,  to  have  a  pernci^*' 
is  hiH  riofbt,  and  anv  untenable  obstacle  thrown  in  t^^^ 
way,  on  the  plea  of  being  guardians  of  »the  public,  is  ^ 
mistake  <,f  duty,  and  not  only  does  ah  individual  a  gre^* 
wrong  but  may  bring  contempt  upon  a  law  they  are  really 
violating  under  an  effort  at  protecting  the  public.^' 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  acknowledging  tb^ 
assistance  received  from  the  briefs  of  Hon.  William  ^r 
Farley,  attorney  for  the  School  Board  of  my  county,  oH* 
of  Ex-Chief  Justice  Benj.  S.  Liddon,  his  associate  in  tb^ 
Jackson  county  case. 

.  As  I  am  advised,  the  law  gives  <the  School  Boards 
within  the  limitations  that  the  tax  must  be  for  oountjF 
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school  ^rposes  and  the  rate  not  lesis  than  three  nor- 
Biore  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  the  abscluite  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  determine  the    amount  of  money  to    be 
iai49ed  by  the  county  school  levy;  and  the  Countv  Ck>m- 
missionerg  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  make  the  levy  for 
the  amount  and  rate  asked  when  the  itemized  estimate  is- 
regular  and  prima  facie  legal,  their  duties  being  only 
niiuisterial.  The  remedy  againet  the  Ocmnty  Oommission- 
er»  is  by  mandamus  alleging  clearly,  specifically  and  un- 
mietakably  a  violation  of  offi^al  duty  on  the  part  of  the- 
Ck>inmi^ioner8,  and  it  must  appear,  of  course,  that  the 
pi*oceeding  is  brought  in     time  for  the    relief  sought    to 
ftvail  something. 

JSupermtendent  Turner:  Said  that  he  would  favor 
ft  law  compelling  negi*oes  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  or  else 
Dot:  allow  them  to  send  to  school. 

Superintendent  McDaniel:  Argued  that  something 
fiJ^ould  be  done  to  more  closely  collect  the  polls;  said  only 
^3  polls  were  collected  in  1900  and  that  the  school 
^^"Tid  was  losing  by  the  non-collection  of  polls. 

Superintendent  Thrasher:  Said  that  the  school  Board 
^^  Pasco  county  checked  up  with  their  collector  twice  a 
y^^r  and  that  they  had  no  trouble  on  that  score  ,  but  be- 
li^^ed  that  the  poll  levy  should  be  ?2  instead  of  |1. 

lEe  advocated  the  penalty  of  f 5  on  all  who  should  fail 
f'^  pay  the  tax.  He  would  have  this  tax  on  the  float- 
^*~^S  populaaion  to  fall  due  on  a  designated  time  and 
^^Oiild  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  defaulters.  Re- 
P^^Tted  that,  approximately,  there  were  620  polls  levied 
^^^d  525  collected. 

.  ^Superintendent  Cook:  Speaking  to  the  point  of  in- 
^^^asing  the  poll  levy  to  |2,  asked  what  would  be  the  use 
^^  raising  the  levy  when  the  present  assessment  is  not 
^^^llected.  He  sighted  the  instances  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  and  New  Orleans  to  show  the  great  reduction 
^^  number  of  voters  and  jgave  as  reason  of  the  falling  olBT 
^^  fact  that  the  poll  tax  had  been  increased. 

Superintendent  Glenn:     Had  made  a  gi'oat  effort     to 
^p  up  with  the  poll  tax  collection.  He  said  that  their 
Collector  had  reported  4000  polls  short  in  one  year. 

Mr^  Crane,  Chairman  School  Board,  Hillsborough 
County,  thought  the  effort  to  remove  the  Ck)nstitutionar 
S-mill  limit  should  not  be  dissipated  by  now  agitating; 


increase  of  pell  tax  levy,  and  he  would  discourage 
•y  new  movement    that    would    -conflict    with    this 

amount  issue. 

Superintendent  Mima  «aid  he  was  astonished  to  know  of 

much  laxity  on  part  of  school  officials  in  the    matter 

keeping  up  with  the  poll  tax  account. 

Superintendent  Compton,  believes  that  the  removal  of 
he  5-mill  limit  would  afford  more  relief  than  any  other 
ueasure,  and  that  the  people  of  the  State  would  not  raise 
any  gi-eater  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  Constitutional 
5-mill  limit  than  to  the  increase  in  a  poll  tax  levy.  He 
would  have  the  agitation  that  was  begun  for  the  removal 
of  the  5-mill  limit,  kept  up  with  renewed  efforts  on  the 
part  of  school  people  and  friends  of  education.  He  saw 
in  the  near  future  bright  hopes  for  materializing  on  the 
past  work  in  this  line.  Sui)erintendent  Compton  would 
have  the  friends  of  education  take  a  stand  for  this  and  let 
the  candidates  for  Legislative  honors  know  that  this  meas- 
ure is  now  a  pronounced  issue. 

Superintendent  Watson  does  not  think     it    advisabl 
to  try  to  increase  the  poll  tax  levy.  He  would  have  th 


expense  of  State  Government  met  from  revenue  of  hi] 

of  State  Convicts,  occupation  tax,  etc.,  and  then  divert — 

other  sources  of  revenue  to  the  School  Fund. 

TTopic  2— Compulsory  ie5ucation» 

{a)   The  extent  and  suecess  of  its  adoption.     By     Sup 
Glc^nn  of  Duval. 
The  extent  of  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  methc^ 
seems  indeed  to  be  very  great  in  our  own  country  aik^  ^ 
even  more  so  in  the  coimtries  of  Europe.  But  the  exteini^^ 
of  its  adoption  does  not  measure  its  degree  of  succeft-  ^• 
Many  instances  may  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  very  worr^J 
^'compulsory"  expresses  a  repulsive  idea  to  the  avera^^ 
American,  yei  rightly  interpreted,  the  object  of  such  la^^^* 
as  those  32  States  have  enacted  should  not  engender  axJ* 
ta<<^onisni.  Only  last  year  the  Governor  of  Missouri  vetoed 
an  act  of  his  Legislature  of  1901  in  favor  of  compulsory 
education  although  the  terms  of  the  act  were  very  reason- 
able and  in  fact  lenient.     It  proposed  to  secure  to    every 
child  in  Missouri  the  basal  elements,  at  least,  of  an  edu- 
•cation   with   the   least  possible   infringement  upon  par- 
iiental  authority.  It  was  not  framed  in  such  terms  as  to 
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compel  all  children  to  attend  the  public  schools.    Truly 
it  opened  the  doors  of  the  public  schools  to  all  but  the 
parent  could  decline  if  he  saw  fit  to  use  other  schools^ 
parochial  or  private.  The  thing  he  must  do  was  to  give- 
his  child  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  required  number  of 
^eeks  of  schooling  for  a  series  of  years  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable, and  even  this  only  after  he  in    common  with 
other  parents  of  his  election  district  should  have  voted 
^^   favor  of  the  method  . 

Last  October  also  we  learned  that  State  Superinten- 
dent Welch  of  Montana  had  unearthed  a  dormant  com^ 
Pulsory  law  which  he  would  revive  and  enforce  vigorously. 
He  would  gather  in  all  the  children  of  his  State  from  the 
^i^h-ways  and  byways  and  compel  them  to  attend  a 
School.  His  efforts  in  this  direction  would  do  much  to 
diflfnse  popular  education  in  Montana. 

-A.nd  still  the  suspicion  arises  in  ones  mind  that     the 

P^^'^decessors  of  Superintendent  Welch  had  found     their 

effoi^g  in  the  same  direction  had  diffused  a  very  unpopu- 

la.r*   education.     So  they  had  let  the  method  quietly  sleep. 

The  efficiency  of  compulsory  education  laws,  like  that 

^^     prohibitory  liquor  legislation   depends  largely  upoih 

P''^l>lic  sentiment.  In  some  localities  public  opinion  pushes 

^^^    law  to  efficient  results  while  in  other  places,  either 

^  dormant  or  an    active    opposition    sentiment    deadens 

^^e  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

At  Marshall,  Mich.,  for  example,  a  new  Superintendent 
^^   schools  hardly  recognized  for  some  time  that  Michi- 
fi^n  had  a  statute  favoring  compulsory    education.    The 
X^opulation  were  largely  intelligent,  prosperous  Americans 
"^ho  did  not  need  nor  did  they  await  the  forcible  execution 
^f  the  law  and  the  same  predominant  class  were  disposed, 
American  like,  to  let  the  minority  follow  their  own  sweet 
"Wll  relative  to  the  education  of  their  children.  So  they 
did  not  urge  the  truant  officer  to  his  duty  and  the  latter, 
as  usual   with   executive   officials,    did   not   voluntarily 
care  to  make  himself  odious  even  to  the  small  minority. 
Of  course,  there  were  cases  of  violation  of  the  compul- 
sory statute  but  during  the  service  of  five  years  said 
superintendent  never  knew  of  a  single  case  of  enforcement 
neither  did  he  complain  about  it. 

On  changinjg  from  there  to  Muskegon,  however,  that 
Superintendent  very  promptly  noted  a  marked  difference- 
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the  part  of  school  and  police  officials    although    the 

o  towns  were  in  the  same  State  under  the  same  statute*. 

at  the  latter  city,  about  the  size  of  Jacksonville^  waa 

lade  up  very    largely  of  n  icwcr    stratum    of    foreign 
eople — truly   industrious  but  very  poor — sincerely  de- 
iirous  of  education  but  unable  to  accept  much  of  it  as 
i  free  gift  even. 

In  this  city,  the  Chief  of  Police,  subject  to  the  will  of 
the  Board  of  I^ublic  Instruction  detailed  to  weekly  ser- 
vice one  or  more  policemen  to  act  as  truant  officers,  to 
hunt  up  the  offenders  of  the  school  law  and  hustle  them 
into  the  nearest  public  school  regardless  of  books,  filthy 
clothing,  unkempt  hair  or  dirty  faces.  Finally  it  was  eon- 
ceded  that  the  whole  municipal  police  force  was  utterly 
incapable  of  guarding  all  the  alley-ways  through  which 
these  slippery  youths  would  make  way  to  truancy  or  to 
their  various  places  of  employment.  It  became  a  patem 
fact  that  the  law  was  not  enforced.  The  Board  of  Public 
Instruction  were  chagi'ined,  but  they  were  men  of  wisdom..^  -•. 
They  soon  learned  that  the  children  of  this  foreign  eh 
ment  were  largely  "bread  winners"  and  were  kept 
school  not  from  desire  but    from    necessity;    that    the 
families,  being  large,    required    more    hands    than    the 
father's  "to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,'^ 

Compassion  possessed  the  souls  of  that  Board  antEI^  i 
Superintendent.  The  necessity  of  obeying  the  law  anc^  -d 
yet  following  that  compassion  drove  them  to  invent  a  nev^^^ 
device. 

They  established  night     schools  and     discharged    th^-^^ 
police  from    service.    The    annoying    problem    was    InL^cn- 
mediately  solved !  Not  only  those  children  came  to  thou^i    « 
night  schools  but  even  their  fathers  and  mothers  frequentrrff- 
ly  souight  sittings  and  found  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  adverse  experiences  all  along 
Northern  line  of  States  from  Maine  to  Washington, 
Massachusetts  to  California,  through  a  zone  whose 
valuations  are  high  and  whose    levies    for    school    pur- 
poses are  unabridged  and  lavishly  made;  where  only  one 
race  is  to  be  educated  and  the  economy  of  a  single  system 
of  education  can  be  employed. 

What  then  can  we  prophesy  of  the  results  of  compul- 
sory education  in  the  South  where  no  experiment  has  yet 
been  made;  where  not  only  a  foreign  people  but  a  diflferent 
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race  must  be  educated  by  a  double  system  at  nearly 
'double  expense;  where  tax  valuations  are  comparatively 
low  and  school  levies  limited ;  where  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  unusually  averse  to  any  coercive  statute; 
where  the  paternal  idea  of  government  has  not  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  fathei*  as  a  g^ift  to  the  State. 

The  Southern  zone  of  States  may  follow  its  sister  zone 
of  the  North ;  it  may  profit  by  the  history  of  that  sister 
2one  and  devise  somethin^r  better.  Be  it  so ! 

Maryland  is  just  now  about  to  legislate  for  the  compul- 
sory method.  But  Maryland  is  not  strictly  .a  Southern 
State.  Her  initiative  may  not  be  felt  in  the  Southern  zone, 
^tid  perhaps  fortunately. 

^"What  shall  Florida  do?  What  shall  Duval  county  do? 
W'ith  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  negro  population  in  school  what 
^ould  she  do  if  by  compulsory  act  the  other  half  were 
^1*1  ven  into  school?  Already  DuvaPs  school  fund  receipts 
^i*e  less  than  her  current  expenditures.  Is  she  then  able 
*^  double  her  enrollment  without  diminishing  her  school 
term  one  half? 

It  is  best  for  the  Southern  zone  to  follow  thie  law  of 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  and,  in  this  case,  the  fittest 
^J^e  those  who  send  and  go  to  school  without  compulsion. 
•'-'^t:  her  spend  her  energies  and  skill  and  funds  in  re- 
^^oving  obstructions  from  the  front  of  the  educational 
^^lunteers  and  her  army  of  pupils  will  be  as  large  as  she 
^^xi  possibly  feed  and  equip.  Let  her  provide  free  books 
^"t  least  to  the  indigent ;  night  schools  in  cities  and  towns 
*^^  those  "bread  winners" — the  salt  of  the  earth;  proper 
^^Tacational  facilities  for  those  centralized  schools; 
^^ally  provide  every  inducement  and  she  will  need  no 
Compulsion, 

(For  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  its  adoption  see 
V  olume  II,  page  2596-2602,U.  S.  Gov.  Reports,  1899-00.) 

(b)  Snpt.  Layne:  Absent;  sent  no  paper. 

(c)  etipt.  Martin:  Absent;  sent  no  paper. 

JiI80U88I0N— 

Supt.  Pinkham:    Absent. 

Bupt  Pratt  thought  that  a  cc/mpnlBory  educational  law 
tronld  be  inoperative,  and  would  necessiitate  a  free  t^ 

.book  law. 
SiMpt.  Qraham  said  the  foreign  element  in  Hillsbbr- 
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ough  county  would  require  a  law  compelling  attendimoev 
but  lack  of  facilities  and  house  room  discouraged  tha* 
proposition".  He  spoke  in  favor  of  concentrating  effort  im 
the  direction  of  removing  the  5-mill  limit. 

is  apt,  Alims  said  that  Brevard  county  needed  a  law 
forcing  people  to  sent  to  school. 

Supt.  McDaniel  favored  such  a  law,  but  does  not  think, 
that  the  State  is  ready  for  it  right  now,  and  not  until  we- 
get  better  teachers,  better  houses  and  better  facilitiea 

Snpt.  Geiger  spoke  in  favor  of  such  law,  and  would 
not  wait  until  every  objection  as  to  houses,  teaohors^ 
facilities,  etc.,  had  been  i-emoved.  He  said  that  Claj 
county  needed  such  a  law  now. 

8upt,  Mcrritt  said  that  although  they  had  well 
equipped  houses  and  good  teacher©  still  people  were  iih 
different,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  65  to  70  per  cent  at 
tendance  was  the  best  that  they  could  get  in  the  schoolfu 
He  wanted  to'  have  a  law  requiring  attendance. 

8upt.  Turner  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  compelling: 
people  to  isend  to  school. 

aSw/>/.  Philips  argued  that  whereas  the  entire  State 
shows  an  average  attendance  of  66  per  cent,  that  fact 
would  indicate  tliat  to  the  average  citizen,  a  law  requiring 
that  children  should  attend  school  for  66  days  out  of  lOfr 
would  be  no  hardship.  He  favored  a  law  with  this  and 
other  modifications,  because  such  a  law^  while  working 
no  hardship  upon  the  average  citizen,  would  bring  under 
the  influence  of  the  public  schools  the  thousands  who  are 
wholly  indifferent. 

Supt.  Convpton  favored  such  a  law.  He  enggested  that 
if  men  are  to  do  as  they  choose,  why  not  leave,  the  pW' 
ing  of  taxes  and  serving  on  juries  optional. 

Supt.  Holloway  favored  the  law  with  proper  limita- 
tions. 

8upt.  Watson  opposed  the  enactment  i/t  «nch  a  lay^ 
because  the  people  are  not  ready  for  it  and  sentiment  i* 
againtit  it;  because  there  would  noit  be  sufflcient  fuBd» 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 

XTopic  3— Counts  Ibigb  Scbools. 

(a)  Reasons  for  making  at  least  one  High  School,  urith 
an  eight  months  term,  mandatory  in  every  countjf. 
Supt.  Kussell  of  Hernando;. 
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ipt.  Riissell,  said  that  he  had  been  mck  and  had  got- 
out  of  bed  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  therefore,  had 

written  his  paper  He  spoke  from  the  following 
its,  viz:  1.  If  there  were  a  law  requiring  the  school 
'ds  to  locate  a  high  school  in  each  coiinty,  it  would 

much  of  the  embarrassment  and  diffltJulty  that 
►ol  boards  contend  with  in  their  effort  at  locating 
I  a  school. 

He  thought  thht  a  county  high  ©chocl  would  give 
to  the  common  schools  of  a  county. 

Would  relieve  many  of  the  common  schools  by  re- 
ing  those  pupils  who'  demand  something  higher  than 
common  school  curriculum  offers. 

High  schools  furnish  a  large  per  cent  of  the  teachers 

county. 
>)  Supt.  Hinton;  absent;  sent  no  paper. 

(e)  Should  State  Appropriation  he  made  for  the  en- 
couragement   of    the    establishment    of    High 
Schools  and  maintenance  of    their    standards? 
Supt.  Reid  of  Madison, 
hos.  Huxley  said,  on  one  occasion:     "If  the    nation 
id  purchase  a  potential  Watt  or  Davy  or  Faraday  at 
cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  he  would  be  dirt 
ip  at  the  money  in  the  narrowest  economical  sense  of 

word."  What  mathematician  ftoday  could  compute 
possible  unknown  loss  to  society  through  the  past  by 
ing  to  discover  /and  develop  the  unseen  possibilities 
genius. 

here  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  persons 
able  of  the  highest  development  are  ito  be  found 
>ng  the  children  reared  in  the  natural  and  normal  con- 
ons  of  rural  life.  From  a  standpoint  of  social  ad- 
tjnge  a  better  case  could  probably  be  made  onit  la 
Dr  of  free  high  school  training  for  county  pupils  than 

those  in  the  city ;  but  no  such  comparison  is  essential, 

only  equality  is  asked;  an  equal  opportunity  for 
Dndary  instruction,  irrespective  of  place  of  Tesidenoe, 
so  just  and  so  imperative  that  its  claims  should  no 
ger  be  ignored.  Then  it  behooves  us  as  friends  of  ed- 
tion  to  concentrate  our  every  effort  to  ttctt  one  end, 
I  put  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  thifl  great 
^Im  the  advantages  attained  by  attending  a  free  high 
ool. 
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Have  not  the  county  school  boards  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  state  a  right  under  the  law  to  estublishi  and 
maintain  a  county  high  school,  do  you  ask?  Yes  they 
bave  the  right  and  a  few  have  established  such  s<5hools^ 
but  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  fellow  Superintendents  is 
not  the  end  so'  much  desired,  and  I  assert  further  without 
fear  of  contradiction  »that  those  so-called  county  high 
schools  are  not  accomplishing  today  what  they  should. 

Now  1  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
are  ineffieient  or  are  not  doing  gox)d  work.  No,  it  is  not 
th*at.  The  fault  is  somewhere  else  and  the  reasons  are  not 
a  few. 

First.  The  difficulties  under  which  the  Boards  are  la- 
boring are  great,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  for  high  school  purposes  and  equip 
the  same  with  proper  apparatus,  desks,  etc. 

Second.  There  is  too  much  rivalry  between  the  rural 
districts  and  the  towns  and  villages. 

Third.  The  people  in  rural  districts  are  uneducated 
as  to'  the  needs  and  aims  of  a  school  of  that  character 
and  the  shackles  are  therefore  thrown  on  our  Boards; 
they  no  longer  feel  free  to  exercise  their  judgment,  and 
last,  but  by  no  mean®  least,  the  children  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  ones  who  need  high  school  training  most  ol 
all  are  the  ones  that  get  the  least.  With  all  this  starinj 
us  in  the  face  what  should  we  do?  Give  it  all  up?  No'!  a  ^ 
thousand  times,  no!  There  is  a  remedy. 

Let  the  Legislature  of  this  great  commonwealth  com( 
to  our  rescue  with  an  appropriation  sufficient  that 
the  end  every  child  in  this  fair  land  of  ours  will  feeLfl 
the  effects  of  a  county  high  school  training;  never  againEi 
let  their  opportunities  come  to  an  abrupt  end  with  th^3 
elementary  course.  This,  *tis  true,  could  not  be  accom-  - 
plished  in  two,  four  or  even  ten  years,  but  it  would  be 
long  stride  in  the  right  direction. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  State  is  unable  to  bear  th( 
expense  of  maintaining  high  schools  in  all  the  countiei^ 
of  the  State.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  it  is  the^ 
duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  and  maintain  hi^i^ 
schools  rather  than  colleges.  The  first  duty  of  a  Stat^ 
along  educational  lines  is  to  provide  for  the  elementar]^ 
education  of  every  child  in  the  State  and  then  it    shouh 


^royide  for  the  secondary  or  high  school  education  of  as 
large  a  number  of  the  children  as  possible. 

To'  accomplish  the  first,  the  district  school®  are  neo- 
^sary,  and  to  accomplish  the  second  county  high  schools 
are  indispensable.  \\  hen  the  State  shall  have  done  these 
two  things,  it  will  be  in  order  to  devise  means  of  giving 
a  collegiate  education  to  such  of  her  youth  asi  shall  de- 
sire such  eduaation  after  they  shall  have  completed  the 
high  school  course.  To  provide  for  the  personal  expenses 
of  any  class  of  her  youth  in  public  or  private  schools 
w-hile  large  numbers  of  her  children  are  denied  the  ad- 
vantages of  even  an  elementary  education  and  but  few 
can   secure  a  high  school  education  is  so  preposterous 
t^a^t;  we  are  amazed,  that  it  has  been  done  and  is  yet  being 
<ione.  Let  the  State  withdraw  its  offers  to  pay  board  and 
^iotihing,  in  certain  schools,  and  use  the  funds  in  helping 
^"^^ry  county  to  maintain  a  first  class  high  school.  This 
P'l^n  would  bring  a  liberal  training  within  the  reach  of 
^*^Oxisands  of  our  boys  and  girls.  It  does  not  take  a  Solo- 
^^^xi  to  see  that  the  State  will  in  this  way    be  doing  far 
^^<>i^  towards  providing  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  citi- 
?^xxi9hip  than  she  is  doing  in  training  a  few  of  her  youth 
?5^    xnilitary  or  even  in  normal  schools.  It  is  not  intended 
X^^^  to  oppose  the  plan  of  allowing  the  State  to  provide 
px*    higher  education,  but  to  protest  against  appropria- 
^^^ixs  for  such  education  until  ample  arrangements  are 
^^^t:  provided  for  an  elementary  and  high  school  educa- 
_^^U,  and  to  protest  most    earnestly  against    the    State 
.J^^^ing  expenses  of  any  unless  it  can  make  the  eam^  of- 

to  all.  ;  :     i 

t:>ISOUSSION: 

Supt,  Shands;  absent 

^upt.  Olenn :  His  experience  would  cause  him  to  call  it 

'^0:iethinig  else  than  High  School.  He  said  that  the  places 

^t  need  a  high  school  are  places  whose  citizens  seem  to 

^^^•^fition  the  utiltity  of  such  and  he  would  therefore  call 

^*^^xn  Graded  Schools.  In  these    "Graded'*     schools    he 

^^Vild  have  12  grades  and  thus  cover  the  ground  that  a 

gh  School  would  accomplish. 

^e  thought  that  if  the  State  would  give  the  counties  the 

,^Oxiey  that  is  spent  in  many  of  the  State  appropriations, 

'^t  ^ould  do  a  Iwftter  thing  for  the  people. 
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M%\  KiGhliter,  CbairmaD  of  Board  ,,  Bradford  County 
•aid  that  the  High  School  of  his  county  had  done  : 
great  deal  of  good  in  the  way  of  furnishing  teachers  an< 
setting  an  example  for  county  schools.  At  first  there  wa 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice  but  now  the  people  were  stand 
ing  by  their  High  School. 

iSupt,  Philips  reported  that  his  county  had  been  th 
loser  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  sentiment  not  onl, 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  also  the  school  board.  H 
favored  a  liberal  appropriation  of  money  for  teachers 
salaries  in  the  High  School,  regardless  of  the  enrollmem 
and  would  bend  every  effort  to  have  people  patroniz 
this  school  in  order  that,  primarily,  the  County  migh 
soon  begin  to  be  supplied  with  teachers  from  its  gradi 
ates.  He  reported  that  Levy  County  annually  paid  noi 
resident  teachers  the  sum  of  f3,000.00. 

Supt.  Thrasher  said  that  the  High  School  of  Pasc 
County  furnished  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  teachei 
of  his  county. 

Supt,  Holloway  reported  only  3  or  4  non-resident  teaa 
ers  out  of  100  employed  in  Alachua  County,  and  gave 
as  his  opinion  that  this  state  of  affairs  was  possible  b 
cause  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  the  Hif 
Schools.  He  did  not  favor  asking  the  Legislature  for  £ 
appropriation  for  High  Schools. 

Supt  Fish  favored  the  appropriation  of  money  1 
Legislature  for  High  Schools,  because  there  was  a  la^ 
of  funds  to  properly  equip  and  support  them. 

TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

Add^'csss  by  8upt.  F.  Pasco  of  East  Florida  Semina. 
in  place  of  Supt.  Wood,  who  was  detained  by  sickness. 

Address  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Stocklridge  of  Florida  Agric^ 
tural  College. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

Xloptc  4— IRural  Scboola. 

(a)  History  and  developinewt  of  the  system  of  (x^ 
solidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation 
pupils — Supt.  J.  C.  Coinpton. 
The  conditions  which  directed  the  minds  of  edncat(P 
to  the  consolidation  of  scho$>ls  and  the  transportati^ 
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'Of  pupils  were  the  unfortunate  features  of  insufficient 
^.graaing,  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects  only,  small 
flehools,  small  classes,  irregular  attendance,  short  school 
terms,  an  insufficient  num'ber  of  teachers  to  do  the  re- 
quired work,  poor  school  buildings,  the  long  distance 
whtich  many  pupils  were  required  to  walk  thi^ough  cold 
and  wet  weather,  etc.  For  many  yeans  these  difficulties 
U^d  been  realized,  but  no  ^adequate  means  had  been  de- 
vised to  overcome  them.  The  first  step  toward  consolida- 
tion was  «taken  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  in 
18€9  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  authorizing 
ajiy  town  in  the  commonwealth  to  convey  pupils  te 
school  at  pul>lic  expense.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
^hat  this  law  was  practically  applied  until  1874  when 
it  was  put  into  effect  at  Quincy  and  soon  reported  suc- 
<iessful.  The  plan  was  next  adopted  at  Ck>ncord,  Mass.,  ia 
1878  and  has  been  in  operation  there  ever  since. 

The  system  spread  rapidly  until    it  was    adopted    to 
some  extent  in  all  the  New  England  States.  It  did  not 
"Extend  beyond  those  States,  however,  until  1893  when  a 
^oe-t  interesting  experiment  was  made  with  it  in  Kings- 
'^lle  township,  AsMabula  county,  Ohio'.       In  1892  the 
school  house  in  one  of  the  districts  of  that  township  was 
condemned  and  the  township  school  board  were  consid- 
ering the  matter  of  erecting  a  new  one,  but  the  numb^ 
^"^  s-chool  children  did  not  seeem  to  justify  tthe  expendi- 
*^^re  of  the  necessary  amount  of  money.  While  the  trus- 
^^^s  were  hesitating  as  to  the  erection  of  the  building 
-Prof.  F.  E.  Morrison,  Principal  of  the  Kingstown  High 
^C'liDol  srijT^estoil  to  Uwva  llio  julvlsuihility  of  carryiiifi:  the 
Pupils  to  the  village  high  school.  Tlio  su^^gestion  met  with 
tavorahle       ronsidoration.       bnt        n])on        oxaiiiination 
?        the    State    law     it    was      found    Ihat     the    school 
f^Hcls     coil  Id       not        l.'O        lei>allv        used       for        the 
'^^Hiis])ortati<)n     of     ])ii])i]s     from     one     district     to     an- 
^ther.      In  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
^Rislature  of  Ohio  anihorizing  transportation  at  publio 
^-^Pense,  but  the  nier.ibers  of  the  legislature  had  so  little 
^^ith  in  the  system  that  (ho  law  as  passed  could  be  ap- 
P^^^d  only  to  townf^hips  haAing  a  population  of  not  less 
''^han  1710  nor  more  tlian  1715.  This  was  the  population 
'V    -^^^gsvlile  lown.ihip.  The  passage  of  the  law  wa^  urged 
•y  citizens  of  that  township  only  and  the  legislature  de- 
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termined  to  limit  ite^  practical  applicatictr  to^^  that  smalU 
territory. 

The  system  went  into  effect  with  little  opposition  ex- 
cept from  a  few  teachers  and  their  friends  who  saw  in  the- 
plan  a  strong  probability  of  their  being  deprived  of  their 
positions.  Three  of  the  sub-districts  adopted  the  plan  at 
once,  •ethers  soon  followed  until  nearly  all  the  districts 
o$  the  township  were  consolidated. 

The  system  as  opersited  in  KingiSiville  township  was 
found  to  be  so  popular  ithat  the  law  was  so  modified  as 
to  permit  its  operation  in  any  township  of  the  State  upon 
petition  of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  A  full  discussion 
of  the  Kingsville  township  experiment  with  its  objects 
and  advantages  miay  be  found  in  the  Arena  for  July  1899. 

In  States  where  the  system  is  operated  with  any  degree 
vf  permanency  and  perfection  the  contract  for  conveying 
the  pupils  to  and  from  schools  are  let  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  The  character  of  the  teamster  is  or- 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  every  contract.  In 
some  States  and  counties  the  WMj»uns  used  foT  transporta- 
tion are  owned  bv  (the  individual  who  takes  the  contract 

while  in  othors  thev  aro  ownod  hv  the    coiintv  or     town- 

•  »  • 

ship.  The  wauons  wlion  |>ro|;cM-ly  made  for  the  purpose  are 
arranp:ed  with  covers  and  curtains  which  can  be  lowered 
or  raised  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  They 
have  good  9i:ife  steps,  cushions,  seats,  blankets  and  other 
conveniences  to  make  the  children  comfortable.  In  some 
districts  the  wagons  go  tv  each  house  for  the  children, 
while  in  others  the  children  meet  at  some  central  point 
where  they  are  met  by  the  wagon.  The  plan  of  consolida- 
ition  has  been  encouraged  largely  by  good  roads  and  by 
such  conveniences  as  the  trolley  air  and  the  bicycle. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  various  economic  interest®  go  hand 
in  hand  the  one  assisting  and  encouraging  the  other.  As 
good  roads  and  easy  rapid  meansi  of  travel  aissiist  in  con- 
solidating schools  so  that  consolidation  encourages  the 
improvement  of  roads  and  the  manufacture  of  convenient 
means  of  travel: 

The  system  of  consolidation  was  in  operation  in  some 
counties  of  all  the  New  England  States,     Ohio,     New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  S!outh»^ 
Dakota,  Florida,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  perhapso^ 
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ot:lier  StateB.  In  Florida  it  has  been  operated  more  exten* 
fii\rely  in  Duval  county  than  in  any  other. 

(h)  Can  longer  terms  and  better  attendance  he  se- 
cured  by  this  means.     Supt.  E.  L.  McDaniel. 
JUr.  McDaniel  said  the  financial  condition  of  his  county 

w^ould  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  money  in  trans- 
poxtation  of  pupils.  That  it  was  a  new  thing  to  him  and 
he   had  nothing  at  present  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

(c)  What  bearing  has  this  system  upon  the  rural 
8G7i,ool  problems  of  tardiness^  irregularity  in  attenda/nce, 
aTird  securing  educational  advantages  for  isolated  famu 
li^sfSupt.  N.  B.  Cook. 

Eaving  been  assiigned  a  subject  that  I  am  familiar 
w-ilh  only  in  theory,  I  trust  that  I  will  be  pardoned,  if 
Y^  the  beginning  I  ask  your  indulgence  and  forbearance 
if   I  fall  short  of  expectation. 

In  the  outset,  I  will  state  a  truism,  it  is  easier  to  point 
out  failure  than  it  is  to  formulate  or  inaugurate  prac- 
ttcal  improvements  in  school  matters  as  well  as  in  other' 
business  affairs. 

After  a  number  of  years  experience  in  the  supervision 
^^  rural  schools,  I  freely  confess  that  my  success  has 
^^t  come  up  to  my  expectations,  and  has  fallen  short  of 
^y^  success  that  I  had  a  ricrht  to  exj)ect,  for,  from  the  be- 
^Uning  I  can  conscientiously  state  that  my  aim  has  been 
b^gh,  and  that  I  have  also  been  diligent  in  the  discharge 
0^  my  duties,  as  I  saw  them. 

The  causes  of  failure  have  been  many,  the  principal 
oues  in  my  opinion,  being  the  lack  of  education  of  the 
P^i'ents  of  the  majority  of  the  children,  and  consequently 
^  ^^ck  of  interest  on  their  part,  in  seeing  that  their  chil- 
p^n  attended  school  with  regularity  and  promptness  and 
^^om  extreme  poverty  in  many  instances,  compelling 
P^i*ents  to  keep  their  children  at  home  to  work  to  keep 
the  wolf  of  want  from  their  doors. 

In  making  this  portrayal  of  failures  and  the  causes 
'^hereof,  I  hope  the  convention  will  not  come  to  the  con- 
^^^sion  that  no  advancement  has  been  made  educationally, 
^^  Our  county,  for  while  the  improvements  have  not  come 
^P  to  our  wishes,  or  expectations,  they  still  have  been 
Marked,  and  within  the  next  few  years,  the  heads  of 
*^piilies,  controlling  the  destinies  of  coming  generations, 
^ill  have  come  up  from  the    public  schools,  and    will  be 
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able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  and  worth  of  a  common 
school  education. 

The  impetus  from  this  this  new  influence  will  in  itself, 
I  doubt  not,  greatly  improve  the  conditions  now  existing 
in  rural  schools. 
'  So  far,  I  have  been  beating  about  the  bush,  and  have 
failed  even  to  name  or  touch  on  the  subject  assigned  me 
— "What  bearing  has  the  system  of  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  tardiness,  irregularity  in  attendance,  and  securing 
educational  advantages  for  isolated  families." 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  larger  the  school,  in 
reason,  the  greater  will  be  the  percentage  of  daily  atten- 
dance. 

Children  are  to  a    large  degree    gregarious,  and    when 
they  once  enter  a  school  that  has  a  large  number  of    chil- 
dren in  it,  they  soon  form  associations  and  class    friend- 
ships that  to  a  large  degree  will  influence  them  to  attend, 
school  with  regularity. 

Again,  in  a  larj^je  school,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  numbeir 
of  br\u:ht  and  ambitious  pupils  who  will  serve  as  a  spu] 
to  the  more  backward  ones  in  the  class,  and  this  will  im.— 
prove  the  work  done  in  the  school. 

Another  advantage  in  consolidation  of  schools  is  tha^^ 
in  a  school  of  two  or  more  teachers  the  discipline  is,  {^^^ 
a  rule,  better  than  it  is  in  the  one-room,  one-teach^^r 
school. 

Teachers  are  not  so  a])t  to  get  into  nits,  for  in  a^  ^1 
schools  Willi  two  or  more  teachei's,  there  is  bound  to  ^36 
a  desire  to  excel,  and  this  will  necessarily  increase  tMi:ie 
efticieiicv  of  tii(»  w(»rk  done. 

Ynu  will  iii'd  tlp»t  wl;cn  a  number  of  teachers  are  as^o- 
ciated  (ooetl'cr  in  one  s;(]k)o]  that  much  more  prof ession^ fli 
r(^:;tii:\i».  is  (';)i;('  in-'ividually  than     will  be     done  by     «n 
e(«i;a'  :;';i  !;»  .•  of  :?•;■.<  h:-]  ><.  in  ibe     on.e-roum,     one-teacticr 

SclHMils. 

In  a  r(j:::ii  .i^ii  y  «.f  intcresi,  tliere  is  more  vim,  and  as  a 
rnl(\  ji;:;!('  i'ii'*iIiL'ent  a«lion  i!ian  tluM^e  possibly  can  he 
wlii-r-  ;;•  li\il\  is  (  onfmeu  in  one  room  and  within  one's 
self. 

Foi'  iJK^s;'  I'casons  I  am  in  favor  of  consolidation  ot 
S(  /i.M^'s,  a;  ■'  \vo\\\i\.  \\  \  k'k\\\\k\.  Uav(»  few(»r  school' ami  iSirg- 
er  (  /a.s»  s.  l)\iv  we  wvwsV  wvA  \v>>t'  sV^\\  ovi  W\v^  V\v\^^Mit  rn/ 

\ 
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^liange  suggested  or  attempted  in  rural    schools,  is  apt 
^0  beget  friction  and  disagreement  among  the  patrons. 

Country  people  are  prone  to  jealously,  and  the  future 
Bnccess  of  any  school,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  will 
fepend  upon  the  harmony  and  co-operation  among  the 
patrons. 

I  make  bold  to  assert  that  if  our  schools  were  combin- 
ed into  schools  from  two  to  four  or  more  teachers,  that 
tardiness  and  irregularity*  in  attendance  would  be  so 
Sreatly  reduced  in  the  public  schools  in  our  State,  that 
our  annual  reports  would  show  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  from  90  to  05  per  cent,  whore  we  are  now  not  able 
to  show  as  much  as  6G  per  cent  for  the  State. 
•  Anyone  at  all  conversant  with  school  matters,  will  at  a 
glance  see  what  a  remarkable  gain  this  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  children  of  the  State. 

The  advantages  as  set  forth  above,  being  so  great  the 
question  may  be  and  rightly  asked,  why  have  the  schools 
D<>t  been  consolidated  and  children  trans])orted  from  re- 
niote  and  sparsely  settle!  sections  to  sonf*  common  center, 
f  "^here  all  would  have  equal  opportunities  to  acquire  a 
good  practical  education  with  those  offered  children  in 
*owiis  and  cities. 

My  answer  to  this,  would  be,  want  of  .money,-  for  at  the 

^^tset,  the  iravtguration  of  a  system  of    couvsolidatlon  of 

^bools  would  cause  a  large  expenditure  of  money;  and 

^^nt  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  mostly  interest- 

.    ^d  to  co-o])erate  in  making  such  a  chan^^e  in  the  manage- 

\    ^ent  of  our  schools  a  success ;  for,  as  stated     above,  the 

^^i*e  proposition  of  closing  two  or  more  schools  will  beget 

.    ^ore  friction  and  dissatisfaction  than  most  of  us  would 

[    ^e  willing^o  contend  with. 

Without  exception,  when  the  proposition  is  made  to 
^lose  certain  schools,  it  will  l)e  all  ri^ht  if  our  school  is  to 
"^  central  school,  but  there  will  be'a  different  feeling 
^nionrr  the  •p^'.troris  cf  ihi^  s(  rK;f>l  ])r()])()scd  to  ]>e  closed 
*^  the  interest  of  consolidation. 

(^)   Supt.  Glenn  used  notes  from  which  he  spoke. 

f First.)   Sources  of  economv  by  concentration. 
(Second.)   Ways  and  moans. 
.    "ho  sources  of  econ(>niy  were  found  in  the    fact  that 
^^itig  t^s  schools  there  would  be  Ic^^i  supplies,  (such  as 
"^JS^  charts,  niaps^  d/o/iomai-ies)  to  be    twTu\^\ie^\  ^\i^ 
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also  there  would  be  a  great  saving  in  the  incidentallsp 
(such  as  stoves,  fuel,  drinking  water,  protection  to  prop- 
erty)  that  is  an  account  either  against  the  county  board 
OT  the  school. 

He  said  that  the  item  of  isiiperintendency  would  alone^ 
justify  the  lessening  of  th^e  number  of  eehools.  Besides, 
the  place  of  transportation  had  increased  the  average  at- 
tendance 12^  per  cent  and  that  would  mean  a  greater 
per  cent  from  the  State  funds,  which  are  apportioned 
upon  the  basis  of  average  attendance. 

Under  the  head  of  Ways  and  Means,  he  siKited  that  they 
had  27  wagons  built  which  virtually  cl<>'sed  24  one-teacher 
schools.  The  cost  of  running  thiese  wagons  was  at  an- 
average  of  $23.00  per  month ;  and  that  the  24  schools  that 
were  closed  had  cost  at  an  average  of  $45.50  per  month, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  current  saving  of  $462.00  per 
month. 
DISCUSSIOjSr. 

Supt,  Philips  favored  the  plan  of  consolidation  and 
also  of  transporting  pupils,  especially  in  those  places  that 
may  be  about  to  make  some  change  in  their  location,  or 
that  may  be  about  to  build  a  new  school  house.  He  said 
that  in  thinking  over  the  matter  he  had  mapped  out  cer- 
tain places  in  Levy  County  where  the  transportation  of 
pupils  could  easily  be  carried  out  and  had  figured  a  net 
saving  to  his  county  of  $500.00. 

Supt  Turner  has  tried  the  plan  in  six  schools  and  had 
saved  a  good  many  dollars. 

Supt,  Cam  reported  that  in  the  case  of  three  schools^ 
each  of  which  was  very  small  and  separated  by  a  lake,  he 
had  offered  transportation  to  the  pupils  of  two,  and,  al- 
though the  condition®  were  such  as  to  be  expensive,  there^ 
had  been  a  net  saving  of  $5.00  per  month.  The  teacher  ii^ 
the  central  school  was  paid  a  salary  of  $40.00  per  month 
as  against  $25.00  which  was  paid  theretofore  to  eaxih  of 
llie  three.  Oilier  experiments  had  resulted  in  savlnf 
money.  His  observation  was  that  when  you  consolidate 
schools,  there  springs  up  a  desire  fo»r  a  Special  Tax  Dis- 
trict, and  he  favored  the  whole  project  because  it  meant 
better  salaries,  better  teachers,  longer  terms  and  better 
schools. 

Supt.  Geiger  reported  that  in  three  different  consolidar 
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I  scttools  thefre  had  been  a  saving  of  1310.00  and  thair 
^  average  attendance  had  been  increased. 
8upt.  Graham  said  that  he  had  returned  from  the  Na- 
onal  Superintendents'  meeting,  whither  he  went  ta 
specially  learn  about  this  plan,  thoroughly  impressed 
itti'  its  practicability  and  economy.  They  have  itried  it 
a  Hillsborough  and  had  saved,  in  two  ©chbols,  }30.00  per 
ttonth ;  in  another  school  |25.00  per  month. 

8wpt.  Hughes  said  they  had  not  tried  transporting  pn- 
)ils,  but  they  had  consolidated  15  schools  and  thereby 
aved  in  one  year  |1,400.00. 

8upt,  Compton  said  that  while  he  favored  the  plan,  he 
ould  see  these  following  objections,  viz. :" 

1.  Confusion  about  distance  and  the  number  of  mile» 
>  be  paid  for. 

2.  Confusion  over  the  number  of  pupils  in  different  in-t 
^idual  families. 

3.  Would  require  new  and  larger  houses. 
^'  Sometimes  the  cost  is  more. 

5.  Would  give  more  grades  and  whether  many  pupils 
Hot,  these    higher    grades    would    require  an    extra 
ieher. 

(tJpon  an  inquiry,  it  was  shown  that  eight  counties  in 
^  State  are  now  trying  transporting  pupils  upon  some 
^U  or  another.) 

^I3ic  v5 -Special  Z^.x  'Bir^tvicts. 

(a)  What  cJianr/es  in  the  law  are  desirable?  Supt. 
B.  r.  Graham. 
tt  is  far  easier  to  find  fault  witL'  a  law  than  it  is  to 
Hue  one  that  will  prove  en(ireiy  satisfactory.  Such  he- 
ir the  case  the  duty  assi.s:ned  1o  me  >a  this  occasion  is 
ieed  a  delicate  and  difficult  one. 

the  petition  is  the  initial  stc^p  in  organizing  a  Special 
X  School  District.     This  must  be  signed  by  one-fourth 

ihi"  tax-|)avi^inr^  repisterod  voters  living  with  the  pre- 
Mbed  boundaries.  It  must  also  be  advertised  for  four 
cisecutive  weeks  prior  to  being  presented  to  the  Bo'ard" 

Public  Instruction.    This  rnitst  "be    done  through    a 
H'spape/r  if  there  is  one  published  in  the  county.     The* 
St  in  Hillsborough  County  is  f  7.50. 
N^ext  the  election  is  ordered;  this  musi  also  be  adver- 
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Ktised  for  four  weeks.  Another  }7.50  must  be  paid.  Only 
registered  (tax  paying  voters  who  have  paid  their  poll 
taxes  for  the  next  year  preceding  can  vote  at  the  election. 
The  Supervisor  of  Eegistration  must  furnish  the  list  of 
voters.  This  is  a  difficult  undertaking  as  the  registra- 
tion  books  help  but  little.  It  becomes  necessary  to  can- 
vass the  tax  books  and  to  make  many  inquiries  in  order 
to  get  up  these  list®,  especially  in  the  larger  districts. 
This  list  costs  from  $6.25  to  |12.50,  according  to  the  siz9 
of  the  district. 

The  ballot  boxes,  ballots,  etc,  must  be  sent  to  the  vot- 
irg  place,  the  three  inspectors  and  clerk  must  be  paid, 
the  returns  must  be  taken  to  the  court  house,  all  of  which 
costs  from  $10  to  |12. 

Footing  up  these  different  amounts  we  find  that  »to  or- 
.ganize  a  Special  {School  Tax  District  it  costs  from  $30.00 
to  $35.00.  As  these  expenses  must  be  incurred,  with  the 
exception  of  that  for  the  petition,  every  two  years,  it  be- 
comes a  very  heavy  burden,  especially  upon  pool*  districts. 

The  above  estimate  may  seem  too  high  to  some,  but 
if  the  law  is  fully  complied  with  it  can  not  be  done  in 
Hillsiborough  County  for  xiny  less. 

Surelv  a  law  can  be  framed  that  will  enable  a  commu- 
nity  to  levy  a  small  tax  for  educational  purjyo'ses  without 
all  of  this  formality  and  expense. 

If  the  petition  and  election  are  both  necessary,  and  if 
botli'  must  be  advertised,  let  it  be  lawful  for  the  advertis- 
ing to  be  done  by  posting.  Allow  all  taxpayers  to  vote 
who  were  registered  at  the  last  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding. The  old  registrati(m  books  could  then  be  used, 
especially  if  the  inspectors  were  allowed  to  take  the  oath 
of  (!)(»  xoler  whi'u  iK((ssjn'v  i:s  v<>  t;rx  j>aying  and  ])lace  of 
residence.  The  supervisor  could  then  be  required  to  furn- 
ish the  registration  lists  fr-ee  of  charge  or  at  least  at  a 
greatly  reduced  rate. 

In  this  way  the  expenses  of  the  petition,  election,  and 
registration  lis.t  would  be  done  away  with  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  inspectors  and  clerk  would  still  have  to  be 
paid,  but  by  making  the  districts  large  enough  so  that 
every  one  would  include  several  schools,  and  holding  the 
election  everv  four  years  a  still  further  reduction  would 
be  made. 

if  it  were  possible  to  organize  these  districts  on  a  peti- 


tUm  presented  t6  the  board,  signed  by  three-fourths  of  the- 
registered  tax  paying  voters,  it  would  simplify  matters 
very  much.  The  election  of  the  trustees  would  be  con- 
ducted very  much  as  supervisors  are  now  reconmiended, 
and  fthe  inillage  fixed  by  the  trustees  just  as  the  county 
levy  is  now  made  by  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

If  the  spirit  of  our  National  and  State  Constitution  is 
not  violated  we  are  always  on  safe  ground,  and  I  fail  to 
see  why  a  x)etition  and  thjB  jmrely  democratic  way  of  &e* 
lecting  representatives  of  the  people  to  manage  their 
school  interests  should  not  answer  every  purpose  in  the 
organization  of  a  Special  Tax  School  District. 

Recommending  changes  in  an  existing  law  that  is  serv- 
ing fairly  well  the  purposes  intended  is  a  perilous  duty^ 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  by  all  that  the  one 
under  discussion  is  difficult  to  comply  with,  burdensome 
to  meet  its  exactions,  and  entirely  too  expensive  to  put 
into  operation. 

If  these  few  remarks  serve  to  arouse  an  additional  In- 
iereat  in  this  subject  and  thus  aid  in  provoking  a  discus- 
sion ithat  will  result  in  the  end  in  the  tj'amiiifij  and  pass- 
ing of  a  law  that  will  make  the  Special  Tax  School  Dis- 
trict a  far  more  popular  and  important  factor  in  the 
cause  of  education  than  it  now  is,  this  pa|)er  will  have 
served  well  the  purpose  intended. 

(b)   On  what  basis  should  the  funds  he    apportioned 
among  the  schools  of  a  district^  and  to  what  ex- 
tent should  the  County  Boards  direct  the  expen- 
diture?   Supt.  T.  D.  Gunter 
The  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  believe  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  regardless  of  "race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."    They  believe    that  that  is    the 
only  way  to  retard  the  progress  of  pauperism,  vice    and 
crime     and     to     create      and      maintain      a      citizen- 
ship patriotic,  broad,  noble,  cultured  and  refined.    Conse- 
quently nearly  every  county  in  this  State  is  paying  for 
that  purpose  6  mills  on  every  dollar's    worth  of  taxable 
property  within  its  borders.    Now  I  know  that  there  has^ 
been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  free  school  system 
not  only  of  the  State  of    Florida  but  of    nearly    everj 
southern  state  because  it  practically  forces  the  white  man 
to  educate  the  negro,  but  the    negro's  present    condition 
makes  him  dependent    upon  the  white  man    not  only  for 
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his  education  but  for  the  necessities  of  life  and  it  is 
through  no  choice  of  his  own  that  he  is  livinjg  among  a 
race  so  far  ahead  of  him  in  education  and  wealth.  Op- 
position  on  that  ground  has  somewhat  subsided  and  the 
State  still  claims  that  if  an  education  will  make  a  better 
white  man  it  will  make  a  better  negro,  therefore  this  tax 
is  levied  and  impartial  distributions  made.  Sometime 
this  distribution  is  made  upon  the  grades  to  be  taught; 
sometimes  upon  the  average  attendance ;  sometimes  upon 
both  and  occasionally  upon  the  grade  of  certificate  held 
by  the  teacher ;  but  in  all  cases  the  length  of  terms  are 
equal. 

But  the  law  has  given  communities  the  privilege  of 
voting  upon  themselves  a  special  school  tax  and  it  is 
the  apportionment  of  this  fund  that  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  state,  or  upon  what  basis  this  apportionmeEt 
should  be  made. 

We  have  just  seen  that  every  tax  payer  has  been  called 
upon  to  pay  into  this  general  school  fund  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  and  now  I  think  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  use  for  the  direct  advancement  of  his  own  interetfl 
that  amount  which  he  voluntarily  comes  up  and  asks  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  his  children;  therefore,  if  I 
should  make  the  apportionment  of  this  special  fund  I 
should  give  to  the  white  schools  the  amount  paid  in  by 
the  white  citizens  living  in  the  community  and  to  the 
negro  schools  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  negro  citizens  liv- 
ing in  the  community,  and  I  should  divide  the  nonresj- 
dent  taxes  in  proportion  to  these  amounts.  That  is  if 
f  100  should  be  paid  in  by  the  citizens  living  there  and  fl* 
of  this  amount  was  paid  in  by  the  colored  citizens,  then 
they  should  have  one-tenth  of  the  non-resident  tax. 

Now  as  to  what  extent  the  County  Boards  direct  this 
expenditure  permit  me  to  say  that  I  don't  see  how  the 
present  arrangements  could  be  made  better,  the  trustees 
of  the  district  directly  representing  the  wishes  of  their 
communities  and  the  board  acting  upon  their  reconunne- 
dation  and  holding  in  check  any  extravagant  or  immature 
ideas. 

(c)  What  objections  are  usually  urged  agai^Mt  tM 
creation  of  districts  and  how  beat  overcofMf 
Supt.  L.  L.  Pratt. 

Washington  county  has  only    one  special  tax    district 
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ais  was  created  about  six  years  ago,  and  the  results  have 
ien  satisfactory.  Two  others  w^ere  formed  two  years 
p,  but  on  account  of  irregularities  in  their  formation 
ad  serious  opposition  from  personal  motives,  they  were 
llowed  to  go  down. 

Within  the  past  four  months  I  have  been  agitating  the 
aestion  of  creating  others,  and  I  believe  by  the  close  of 
le  present  school  year,  we  shall  have  at  least  five  new 
istricts. 

Some  of  the  principal  objections  urged  a^gainst  the 
peation  of  districts,  come  from  the  following  sources: 
irst,  non-resident  tax  payers,  and  resident  tax  payers 
ho  have  no  direct  interest  in  schools.  The  reason  of 
leir  objection  is  obvious, — increased  taxation  with  no 
irect  benefits  therefrom.  It  will  take  time  to  overcome 
lis  opposition  but  I  think  it  can  be  done  by  an  object  les- 
)n  to  prove  that  the  value  of  property  is  always  en- 
anced  by  the  presence  of  improved  schools,  in  direct 
roportion  to  the  increased  tax  rate.  Build  up  the 
-hools,  even  though  a  few  do  oppose  special  taxation, 
nd  these  opponents  will  eventually  see  the  error  of  their 
ay  and  fall  into  line. 

The  next  class  of  objectors  is  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
refer  to  a  small  percentage  of  citizens  found  in  nearly 
►epv  community  who  oppose  the  whole  public  school  sys- 
im,  still  holding  to  the  old  threadbare  theory  that  it  is 
fitter  to  leave  each  individual  to  educate  his  own  chil- 
Pen  or  let  them  come  up  in  ignorance.  I  shall  not  sug- 
"St  a  way  to  overcome  this  objection,  but  beg  to  express 
ly  intense  gratification  to  note  that  year  by  year  the 
umber  in  this  class  is  becoming  beautifully  less,  and  I 
ope,  in  the  not  distant  future,  to  see  it  reduced  to  zero.  ^ 
The  last  objection  that  I  will  mention  is  that  the  cost 
f  establishing  and  maintaining  consumes  too  much  of 
le  income.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  objection  is 
Dite  well  founded.  It  is  usually  urged  by  those  who  are 
illing  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of  schools,  but 
ho  are  not  willing  to  have  so  much  of  the  special  fund 
8ed  to  pay  the  printer,  to  pay  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
teetions,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  too  much  machinery  to 
in  and  keep  in  repair.  This  objection  can  be  partially 
i^ercome  by  makinig  the  districts  larger,  but  I  think  the 
w  could  be  simplified  very  materially  without  destroy- 
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ing  its  efficiency.    In  other  states,  in  which  the  district ' 
school  system  is  in  vogue,  the  trustees  give  five  or  ten  days 
notice,  by  posting  notices,  of  the  annual  school    meet- 
ing.    It  is  not  known  as  a  Special  Tax  District  Election, 
with  all  the  attendant  formalities  of  the  general  election, 
it  is  simply  a  "school  meeting;"  and  the  tax  payers  of  the 
district  meet  at  the  school  house  Saturday  night,  and  in 
from  one  to  two  hours,  they  accomplish  as  much  as  is  ac- 
complished in  one  of  our  elections,  and  they  have  no  prin- 
ters fee,  no  inspectors  to  pay,  and  no  expense  of    making 
returns.    The  special  tax  thus    voted  is  paid    without  a 
kick  simply  because  the  law  leaves  no  room  to  kick.    I 
think  our  district  elections  could  be  conducted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  and  be  as  effectual  as  they  now  are. 

Aside  from  the  objections  1  have  mentioned,  special 
tax  districts  are  quite  popular  in  our  county  and  are  b^* 
coming  more  so  as  the  people  become  better  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  I  believe  the  beet  way  to  overcome  tb-* 
objections  urged  against  them  is  to  get  as  many  district:^ 
as  possible  estnblished,  and  when  the  good  results  fro:J^ 
them  begin  to  be  felt,  the  objections  will  be  lost  sight  o^* 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/' 

Discussion  'by  Supt.  Fish, 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Special  Tax  School  Di^' 
tricts,  I  do  not  understand  it  my  duty  to  urge  upon  tt».^ 
Superintendents  of  Florida  the  need  of  their  establishin-^ 
such  districts. 

Doubtless  all  school  officials  admit  their  benefit  aa^ 
the  reason  we  have  no  more  of  them  can  be  attributed  t^ 
some  local  cause. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Superintendents  in  Jasper,  190O, 
two  suggestions  amending  the  Special  Tax  District  La^ 
\jere  offered,  which  though  the  law  has  since  been  amend- 
ed, I  find  were  not  incorporated  in  It. 

Perhaps  some  good  reason  exists  for  their  omission 
however  of  that  I  am  not  informed. 

First:  Sec.  3,  page  71,  Digest  school  laws  relating  *> 
the  publication  of  the  petition  should  be  stricken  out 

The  publication  of  the  notice  of  election  only,  it  seoatf 
to  me  should  suffice. 

Second:  Sec.  4,  page  71,  relating  to  publication  of  no- 
tice in  a  newspaper.  To  post  same  in  five  public  places 
within  the  territory  in     which  the  election  is    ordere* 
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rould  pve  the  required  publicity  and  avoid  the  expense 
>f  publication.  However  these  defects  if  such  they  are 
•efer  merely  to  the  details  of  the  law,  and  can  easiV  be 
unended. 

Our  Board  has  never  attempted  to  control  the  expen- 
iiture  of  Special  Tax  District  money. 

Were  our  en1ii*e  county  a  S])e<ial  Tax  District  per- 
laps  the  county  Board  could  better  direct  the  ex|>endi- 
ure  of  the  special  tax  money,  but  in  as  much  as  special 
iistricts  only  are  willing  to  vote  upon  themselves  this 
*xtra  taxation  for  the  improvement  of  their  school  facil- 
ties,  etc.,  we  feel  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  spend 
t  as  they  deem  best. 

From  such  a  course  we  have  had  no  difficulty  and  I 
relieve  in  every  instance  good  business  judgement  has 
raided  the  expenditures. 

The  objection  that  has  confronted  me  in  my  endeavors 
o  establish  Special  Tax  Districts,  has  been  the  natural 
Txd  common  one  of  ^^High  Taxation/' 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  met  with  this  crv,  know 
s^ell  that  he  who  most  strenuously  objected,  contributed 
^ast  to  the  school  fund. 

In  Volusia  county  we  now  have  19  Special  Tax  Dis- 
J*ictR.  Three  of  these  established  the  past  year.  Since 
he  establishment  of  the  first  in  our  county  but  one  dis- 
I'ict  has  failed  to  vote  the  levy  at  any  subsequent  election. 
^  Our  special  tax  money  increased  the  school  fund  over 
i^  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  the  past  year. 

The  corporate  intei*est  and  non-residents  pay  a  large 
Proportion  of  the  amount. 

This  money  has  been  wisely  and  judicially  expended 
^  new  buildings,  repair  of  buildings,  and  ettension  of 
'chool  terms. 

We  understand  that  the  duties  of  the  Trustees  are  mere- 
ly those  of  control,  yet  with  us,  there  is  almost  an  un- 
^^tten  law  that  those  teachers  recommended  by  trustees 
^11  be  appointed. 

So  far  this  plan  has  worked  admirably  and  in  many  in- 
fitances  aroused  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  school  affairs. 

When  the  present  board  and  superintendent  came  into 
office  we  found  our  treasury  deplete  so  that  we  were 
compelled  to  make  slight  reductions  in  salaries  and  make 
some  of  the  terms  shorter.    Much  aB  we  disliked  to  do  so 
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it  was  unavoidable,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  de- 
rived from  the  Special  Tax  Fund,  I  confess,  we  would 
have  hardly  known  "what"  or  *^how"  to  do. 

The  DeLand  and  Daytona  districts  collect  annnally 
about  |1,200  each,  thus  enabling  us  to  do  high  school  work 
at  both  of  these  places,  and  also  add  two  months  school 
to  county  term. 

Volusia  county  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Special 
School  Districts.  We  are  in  favor  of  their  retention,  for 
by  their  aid  and  only  by  that  means,  have  we  been  able  to 
keep  our  schools  up  to  their  present  standard. 

^upt.  Minis  reported  only  3  Special  Tax  Districts  in 
Brevard  county,  whose  territory  practically  covered  the 
entire  county.  He  argued  in  favor  of  having  a  mini- 
mum of  districts  because  it  not  only  saved  in  trouble  but 
in  expense  of  keeping  them  up. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Xlopic  6— XTeacbers*  Summer  Scbools. 

(a)  Should  the  expenditure  for  these  schools  he  ce^ 
tralized  upon  one  or  two  strong  schools  or  stiH 
further  distributed  among  the  counties  f  8upt* 
Philips  of  Levy, 
Supt.  Philips  spoke  in  favor  of  having  only  one  or  two 
schools  and  would  have  the  very  best  of  teachers  placed  in 
these.  He  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  teachers 
of  the  State  would  patronize  a  school  of  Methods,  and 
that  many  teachers  are  now  ready  to  advance  in  the  pro- 
fession more  upon  the  lines  of  professional  knowledge 
than  upon  the  lines  of  text  book  knowledge.  He  thought 
that  the  plan  of  doing  only  the  kind  of  teaohing  whick 
would  lead  to  a  certificate  has,  in  the  past,  been  nectf- 
sary ;  he  had  noticed  that  whereas  this  kind  of  teaching 
represented  one  stage  or  period  of  the  growth  of  our  SuDJ- 
mer  Schools,  yet  when  there  was  a  call  for  some  profefr . 
sional  work,  there  sprung  up  what  might  be  termed  the 
second  period  of  development,  and  it  was  then  that  tte 
State  Superintendent  had  introduced  the  venture  of  » 
few  specialists  in  primary  work.  When  asked  about  the 
number  of  teachers  that  would  attend,  he  twdd  that  tie 
Summer  Schools  in  the  past  having  been  attended  mostly. 
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y  the  poorly-paid  and  less  conceited  class,  he  fhought  tlie 
ime  kind  and  number  would  attend  this  school.  Besides, 
le  consolidation  of  so  many  schools  as  we  had  in  1897 
15)  would  so  economize  in  money  as  to  allow  the  em- 
loyment  of  the  best  talent  in  the  United  States. 
Following  the  cU^e  of  the  Contrnl  school  there  could 
e  sent  out  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  to  every 
ounty  in  the  State  and  immediately  organize  County  In- 
titutes  for  two  weeks:  and  others  seeing  the  benefits 
f  such  training  would  adend  the  next  year 

(b)  Supt.  McRae  of  Jackson  was  absent. 
(c)   What  new  featun^M    shoula  le     introdtfced  and 
what  improvement i  should  he  made  in  their  con- 
dtictf     Supt   Turner  of  Citrus. 

The  suggesting  of  new  features  and  the  idea  of  con- 
luct  may  be  an  easy  matter  to  us  but  getting  them  put 
uio  a  practice  is*  another  story. 

Not  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  school  teachers  of 
•^Krida  are  reaping  tho  benefits  of  our  suiumer  s  houla. 
)f  the  numerous  factor^s  ii.  the  Public  Sihool  svstera. 
>«mmer  Schools  for  ten  hers  are  justly  recognized  as 
1*^1-  ug  the  most  potent  for  good  to  the  whole  people  when 
9U9\y  conducted,  and  Ihe  most  wasteful  and  delusive 
^hen  not  wisely  conducted.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  Summer  Schools  are  quite  apt  to  Ife  delu' 
ive,while  under  unfavorable  conditions  they  are  sure  to 

We  hope  for  a  change  in  the  present  method  of  Sum- 
ttep  Schools.  Then,  in  dismissing  the  purpose  of  Sum- 
ner Schools,  I  will  say  that  any  Summer  School  that  does 
lot  benefit  our  teachers  as  a  whole,  and  aid  the  county 
Superintendents,  in  recognizing  the  true  and  worthy 
eachers,  is  not  a  success. 

New  Features :  The  usual  Summer  School  is  not  loujg 
nongh  to  accomplish  very  decided  or  tangible  results, 
t  is  doubtful  whether  county  Superintendents  or  In- 
tructors  realize  how  little  in  soul  nourishment — real 
3aching — the  ordinary  teacher  carries  away  from  the 
sual  Summer  School  of  one  month  duration.  Every  con- 
jientious  Summer  School  manager  regrets  deeply  the 
jiie  and  funds  are  generally  so  limited. 

Teachers  who  attend  Summer  Schools  merely  to  pass  the 
tate  uniform  examination — ^which  I  shall  say,  by  way 
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of  parenthesis,  are  most  excellent— and  not  to  study  the*, 
theory  of  education  or  the    method  of  good    recitatioiWi 
ought  to  feel  disappointed  or  humiliated  in  their  work. 

The  mere  imparting  of  information,  training  of  the 
elementary  subjects  of  education,  cannot  be  ignored,  of 
course,  in  most  Summer  Schools. 

Eudimentary  work  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  done* 
But  it  should  be  done  in  a  model  way.  To  catch  thifr 
spirit  to  an  effective  extent,  so  that  it  shall  become  an 
abiding  and  moulding  force  in  the  daily  school  work  re- 
quires close  contact  with  a  live,  earnest  soul,  and  the 
the  longer  the  better. 

Improvements:  A  method  to  secure  the  largest  pos- 
sible attendance.  How  this  can  or  shall  be  done  is  fc 
question  of  no  little  concern.  However,  it  may  be  accom- 
plished in  various  ways,  1st,  By  legislative  enactment 
2nd,  Perhaps  by  extending  present  certificates  under  ce^ 
tain  conditions.  3rd,  By  school  Boards  giving  prestige- 
to  those  who  attend. 

I  wiir  say  in  conclusion  that  we  should  strive  to  em- 
ploy the  best  talent  in  the  land  as  instructors,  to  have  lon- 
ger terms  and  better  attendance  and  our  Summer  School* 
will  be  equal  to  those  of  other  States,  and  in  reality  a* 
well  as  in  name  be  Summer  Normal  Schools. 

Supt.  Oeiger:  Opposed,  the  concentration  of  the  Sum- 
mer Schools  into  one  Central  School  because: 

1.  It  ttikes  the  school  away  from  the  people,  as  shown 
hj  the  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  attending 
Summer  Schools  come  from  the  counties  in  which  a 
school,  at  the  time,  is  located, 

2.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  turn  our  Summer 
School  into  a  school  that  professionally  prepares  teach- 
ers, when  the  State  maintains  such  a  school  at  DeFuniak 
and  for  such  a  purpose. 

3.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  expert  teachers  who  are  unemployed. 

4.  Teachers  in  different  counties  may  be  teaching  at 
the  time  the  school  would  be  opened. 

5.  Teachers  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  school  that  shalT 
do  purely  professional  work. 

Supt.  Glenn  said  that  academic  knowledge  can  be  h»S 
in  different  good  schools  of  any  county;  but  that  we  neeff 
Bummer  Schools  to  give  more  professional  training. 
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Supt.  Vwens  favors  each  county  having  a  Sxnnmer 
3hool  whether  frojn  the  State  appropriations  from  the 
lunty  funds,  and  would  arrange  the  plans  so  as  to 
iopt  the  teaching  to  the  third  grade  as  well  as  the  first 
rade  teacher.  He  spoke  of  the  State  Summer  School  as 
iving  benefits  to  the  higher  grade  teacher  rather  than 
0  the  third  grade  teacher,  and  therefore  believed  in  the 
onnty  conducting  its  own  school. 

8upt.  Cook  spoke  against  consolidation  of  Summer 
Jchools  because  the  teachers  could  not  afford  to  pay 
'ailroad  fare  and  board. 

Supt,  Compton  favored  one  or  two  centrally  located 
Jchools : 

1.  The  cost  of  attending  a  school  in  some  other  coun- 
ty is  very  little  more  than  one  in  one's  own  count;f. 

2.  Each  county  needs  a  few  well  trained  teachers  to 
^ve  an  incentive  to  the  others. 

3.  A  school  of  methods  would  give  a  fine  opportunity 
!or  county  Superintendents  to  attend  and  learn,  and  thus 
iquip  them  for  doing  better  work  among  their  own  teach- 
ers. 

Prof.  Arthur  Williams  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
leachers  who  received  small  salaries  would  not  be  able  to 
ittend  such  a  school.  He  was  asted  if  he  had  not  oh- 
Jerved  in  his  long  years  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Sum- 
ner Schools,  that  the  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
i^re  not  small  salaried  teachers ;  to  this  question,  Prof, 
fVilliams  replied  that  he  thought  perhaps  that  was  true. 

The  convention  having  gotten  behind  in  its  work  the 
iiscussion  of  Topic  7 — Aged  Teachers  Certificates 
^ND  Temporary  Certificates  wa«  not  taken  up.  The 
State  Superintendent  requested  all  who  had  the  subject 
tesigned  themto  hand  in  their  papers  to  the  Secretary. 

(a)   What  facts  suggest  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  provision  for  special  examinations  and  terrtr 
porary  certificates.     Supt.  C.  A.  Snowball. 
The  provision  in  the  school    law    permitting  a    county 
Juperintendent  to  issue  temporary  certificates,  is  intend- 
d  for  his  relief  in  an    emergency,  that  he    may  in   this 
ray  be  enabled  to  place  some  one  in  charge  of  the  vacant 
chools  of  liis  county  when  teachers  holding  regular  cer- 
[ficates  cannot  be  obtained.     It  is  not  intended  to    re- 
eve the  teacher    from  taking    the  regular    examinatiom 
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In  theory,  the  provision  is  a  god  one,  but -in  tKe  light  of  J*^; 
practical  experience,  its  wisdom,  to  say  the  least,  appears'  1^ 
questionable.  I '  ^ 

The  additional  duty  imposed  upon  the  Superintendent  i^ 
of  preparing  the  questions  for.  and  giving  special  exami-    ji;.^ 
nations  is    onerous.    The  demand  for  these  examinations    1/^ 
are  usually  after  the  reigular  examination  in  September,    1^ 
and  at  the  time  when  all  the  schools  of  the    county  are     ., 

ire: 

■  Kfc 


opening,  so  far  as  there  are  teachers  to  open  them,  and  re- 
quire the  entire  attention  of  the  Superintendent,  which, 
together  with  the  necessary  duties  at  his  office,  leaver 
him  with  no  time  for  special  examinations,  without  sacri- 
ficing some  other  part  of  his  work,  for  which  nothing  is 
suiiietinH^s  recoivod  in  return,  except  the  scoring  he  gets 
from  a  disappointed  "client." 

.\mong  tlio^o  who  ai)ply  for    special    examinations  a 
few  are  competent  and  desirable  teachers,  who,  by  reason 
of  residence  in  other  states,  or  other  circumstances  hare 
not  secured  certificates  in  a     regular  examination;    but 
most  of  tliese  a])plicants  are  such  as  willfully    evade  or, 
aiv  ((msrions  <»f  tlieiv  ina])ililv  to  ]>iiss  in,  the  i*egular  ex- 
aminations.    This  class  of  applicants    depend  upon  the 
pressing  demand  for  teachers,  and  the  petition  of  patrons 
of  I'^'itaii)  w.  lirrols  to  seeiii-e  U)v  them  special  examination 
and  a  temporary  certificate  that  they  may  teach  those 
certain  s(li(»ols,  wliere    their  sevvices    have  been    invited. 
In  the  ijiinds  of  loo  many  of  these  patrons  personal  ap- 
preciatioTi  stands  above     ])rofessional     proficiency,    and 
tli''»i!j.li  ihe  a]>i>lieant  may  ho  very  deficient,  if  he  fails  to 
i'ei-"iv(»  a  ceitiricate  the  i^t!|><m  intendent  is  at  once  assailed 
for  r'.:jKin<»:  liis  examination     *'too  hard,"    or  accused  of 
''ti:i  :.i:i.'.»  ]\nn  omwiT'  for  some  ]>(M'sonal,  political,  or  other 
rea'  <»ii  than  tlie  rij;lit  one.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  create 
a  si  liti  M"T!l  of  (lis<M)rd  apiinsl  the    Sn]>erintendent    and 
the  SI  lino!  system:  so  that  when    duly  qualified    teachers 
are  s-nl  to  iliese  disa|)]M)inted  eommnnities,  they  find  their 
work   viM'.v  mmh  alfected  by     the  discontented     feeling 

tlK'Vf^  (^xistii'ir. 

The  iiTieeitainty  of  the  life     ])eriod  of  a     temporary 
certiricate  is  a  derided  reason  why  it    should  not  be    is- 
sued.    The  ]H)i)e  and  disappointment  which  it  creates  has 
a  demo]ali7.ino-  etfeet  upon     the  interest  in    our    schools' 
wherevei*  it  is  issued.    Under    the  law  as    construed   by" 


>; 
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ir  State,  Superintendent,  a  "regular"  examination 
ay  be  ordered  to  be  held  at  any  time  that  his  judigement 
ay  dictate,  and  when  held,  the  life  of  the  temporary 
rtificate  expires,  and  the  holder  must  secure  a  certificate 
the  regular  examination  or  cease  to  teach.  Notwith- 
anding  he  is  under  contract,  executed  in  accordance 
ith  the  law,  and  in  good  faith  with  the  school  board, 
r  the  period  of  the  entire  second  term,  he  must  dis- 
iss  the  school,  to  remain  closed,  perhaps  the  rest  of 
e  term.  The  effect  of  this  is  disappointing  to  the  chil- 
en,  irritating  to  the  parents,  and  tends  to  destroy  in- 
pest  in,  and  respect  for,  the  system  of  education  these 
ople  ai*e  required  to  support  ;and  should  we  wonder  that 
ey  feel  dissatisfied.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if 
at  temporary  certificate  had  never  been  issued. 
Strike  out  of  the  law  that  provision  for  special  examina- 
3ns  and  temporary  -certificates,  or  else,  if  issued  after 
e  regular  September  examination,  give  the  certificate 
?rmanent  life  'till  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  it  was 
sivd;  and  let  the  County  Superintendent  answer  to 
is  people  for  the  quality  of  teachers  he  may  thus  pro- 
de  for  them. 

WEDNESDAY  XIGIJT  SESSION. 

opic  S— 1fau^craartcn5  in  the  public  ScboolB. 

The  nccessifi/  of  Efitahlishwg  Kindergartens  in 
Our  ruhlic  Schools. — Miss'  ^M.  O.  Livermore, 
Green  Cove  Springs. 

I  uthIovsIiuuI  this  to  mean: 

If  we  would  have  our  ])nbli<'  soliools  give  the  best 
os^sible  trainin^ir  to  our  rliildven,  then  it  is  necessgrt^y  to 
>taMish  kiiH-(rgartOTis  as  their  foundations. 

It  is  my  duty  to  try  to  ])rovo  to  you,  in  a  few  words, 
lat  this  is  true,  and  vhij  it  is  true. 

The  KindergavtcMi  system,  founded  by  Friedrieh  Froe- 
el,  was  the  result  of  iiis  own  unhappy,  unsatisfied  child- 
ood,  and  of  his  many  years'  experiences  as  a  teacher  of 
outh.  lie  found  pupils  so  defi<-ient  in  their  early  train- 
ag  that  he  sought  younger  and  younger  children  to  teach, 
ntil  he  came  at  last  to  the  babe  in  its  cradle,  and  to  the 
lother  Froebel  claims  that  in  the  babe  are  the  germs  of 
11  that  it  mav  bet^ome,  and  that  whether  these  faculties 


are  developed  or  blunted,,  depends  upon  the  early    tra 
ing  of  the  child. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  time  is  not  far  disti 
when  the  study  of  FroebeFs  system  of  child  nature  v 
be  considered  an  important  part  of  the  education  of  ev< 
well-educated  girl,  and  will  be  required  of  every  teacl 
of  young  children,  in  or  outside  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  child's  life  bel( 
to  the  mother.  Happy  the  child  whose  mother  has  mj 
a  careful  study  of  child  nature  and  child  nuture. 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  chij 
development,  he  needs  something  outside  of  the  home  1 
He  craves  companionship  with  those  of  his  own  age. 
he  is  active  and  energetic,  be  needs  vent  for  his  energ 
el:!ie  he  will  become  mischievous  and  lawless — if  pass 
he  needs  to  be  aroused.  If  misunderstood  and  called  b 
he  will  soon  become  so. 

To  plunge  a  child  of  this  age  intcf  an  ordinary  sch 
where  he  must  stop  talking,  sit  still,  try  to  learn  so 
thing  that  he  cares  nothing  about,  and  do  nothing  m 
of  the  time,  would  be  to  blunt  his  mental  faculties,  j 
give  him  a  distaste  for  all  school-life. 

It  is  for  this  age,  from  four  to  six,  that  the  kinder^ 
ten  comes  in  between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  : 
nishes  just  what  the  child  is  craviDjg.  Companions] 
exercise  for  the  restless  body  in  marches,  action  soi 
calisthenics  and  games.  His  enquiring  mind  finds  pie 
to  occupy  it — he  is  given  opportunity  to  try  his  own 
periments,  ,and  find  otit  things  for  himself.  His  q^ 
tions  and  interests  are  met  with  ready  and  encourag 
sympathy.  At  first  to  the  little  four-year-old  it  seems 
play  and  he  does  not  realize  that  his  play  is  being  dire( 
for  some  wise  purpose,  but  the  play  glides  naturally 
easily  into  such  real  earnest  work  as  gives  the  chile 
power  of  application  that  he  canot  possibly  get  at  hor 

Long  before  FroebeFs  day  it  was  known  and  st£ 
as  the  first  principle  of  pedagogy  that  the  pupil  is  edu 
ed,  not  by  what  others  do  for  him,  but  by  what  he  is 
to  (h  for  himself;  but  it  was  Froebel  who  first  devise 
system  of  so-called  ^^gifts"  and  "  occupations"  for  ca 
ing  out  this  principle. 

The  first  two  gifts  are  wool  balls  of  the  six  prism 
colorj!i--red,  orange,  yellow,     green,     blue  and     voil 
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^  and  the  wooden  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder,  fundamental 
lorms  in  nature.  The  child  is  led  to  notice  similar  forms 
about  him,  and  to  think  and  to  talk  of  the  corresponding 
•forms  in  nature. 

The  sphere  leads  to  talks  about  sun,  moon,  and  stars — 
the  earth,  seeds,  fruits  and  v^etables.  He  finds  his  body, 
Ills  limbs,  his  fingers,  shaped  like  the  cylinder;  he  finds 
the  same  form  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  the  stems  and  roots 
'Of  plants, — in  the  bodies  of  animals.    In  a  word  his  eyes 

^  are  opened  to  notice  and  compare  forms. 

He  traces  the  material  from  the  wool  on  the  sheep's 
back,  through  all  its  processes  to  the  wool  of  the  ball  and 
his  own  clothing.  He  traces  the  wooden  sphere  from  the 
;  ^8eed,  and  growth  of  the  tree,  through  the  work  of  the 
woodman,  the  miller,,  and  the  factory,  and  carries  out 
these  and  many  other  stories  in  his  play  in  the  sand  box. 
He  becomes  familiar  with  the  prismatic  colors,,  and  their 
shades  and  tints.  I  have  yet  to  find  the  child  who  cannot 
^e  taught  to  distinguish  colors.  Color  blindness  is  color 
ignorance.  How  many  terrible  accidents  might  have  been 
proveiite'l  bv  a  studv  of  color  in  childhood 

The  next  four  gifts  are  building  blocks,  advancing  from* 
the  eight  simple  inch  cubes  of  the  third  gift  and  the  bricks  ' 
'Of  the  fourth,  to  the  larger  dividend  of  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
which  contain  also  half  and  quarter  tubes,  introducing 
slanting  faces  for  roofs  of  buildings,  and  bricks  divided 
into  columns  and  square  plinths.  Beginning  with  the 
<^rude  little  buildings  possible  with  the  third  gift,  the 
child  advances  in  the  sixth  to  the  beauties  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture with  its  column,  base  and  capital.  These 
building  gifts  furnish  opportunity  for  an  endless  amount 
^f  invention,  and  through  the  talks  in  connection  with 
AOPins  invented  and  the  accompanyinig  songs  and  games, 
"^"6  little  worker  becomes  familiar  with  the  work  and 
tools  of  the  blacksmith,  the  miner,  the  shoemaker,  the 
farmer,  the  carpenter.  He  realizes  the  value  of  labor, 
*^ams  to  respect  the  toiler,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
^me  when  he,  too,  can  help  in  some  way,  the  work  of 
the  world. 

The  building  gifts  also  introduce  the  child,  pleasantly, 
to  combinations  of  numbers,  and  to  fractions,  that  buig- 
t)ear  to  many  children.  He  knows,  by  happy  experience, 
much  about    halves,    thirds  and    fourths.    He    changes 
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ives  into  quarters  and  eighths,  ninths  into  thirdfl,  an 
enty-sevenths  into  ninths,    he  adds,    subtracts,  mult 
ies,  and  divides — he  fits  carpets  to  his  floors  and  fen< 
round  his  gardens.    He  learns  the  rudiments  of  arithin« 
ic  and  geometry  by  doing    practical  work.    The  remai: 
ng  gifts  are  square  and  triangular  tablets,  sticks  of    di 
ferent  lengths,  and  rings  of  three  sizes  with  their  hab 
and  quarters.    Thus  the  child  is  led  from  solids  to    si 
faces.    The    geometrical  and    artistic  forms    laid    wi' 
these  are  often  made  permanent  by    pasting,  sewing, 
drawing  similar  forms.    Other  occupations  are    weaviacm.  £ 
paper  folding  and  cutting,  clay  modeling,  etc. 

Tt  is  needless  to  say  that  in  all  this  the  hand  has    bp'^^^ 
trained  to  do  careful    and  skillful  work;    the  eye  to 
what  is  true,  orderly,  and    therefore  beautiful,  and    iz 
mind  to  think. 

« 

But  through  all  the  work    with  igifts  and    occupatio 
and  games,  the  child  has  been  learning  the  most    imp 
tant  lessons  of  industry,  patience,  neatness,  unselfishn^ 
and  courtesy.     Tn  a  word,  character    building  has    b< 
going  on  from  day  to  day. 

Through  songs  and  stories,  and  his  own  observarif>'»'^  ^^^ 
he  has  loariiod  about  trees,  and  animals,  birds  and  inset<  ^^ 
and  flowers;  the  work  of  the  sunshine,  the  clouds  and  ^  ^^ 
rain,  lie  has  imagined  himself  with  Pilgrims  and  ^HT  n- 
dians,  with  Wasliingttm,  with  knights  and  heroes  SL:mnd 
children  of  other  lands. 

Now  h»t  the  child  go  into  the    school.     Which  will         ^ 
the  better  piej)arefl  for  the  work  of  the  school,  this  e\ii  ^d, 
trained  1o  listen,  to  think,  to  work,  trained  to  self-con  M^'<^^ 
or  the  untrained  child  from  the  ordinary  home? 

I   ]']:(j\v  ftoni   WW  {*\vn     ex^ovi(Mi'-e  Avitli  sii<-h     drW/?'^*'^ 
that  the  kindergarten  trained  child  is    now  just  as    ea.iT^^ 
for  reading  and  writing  and.  arithmetic  as  he  has  been  for 
the    other  work    ilint  he  has  loved    so  well.     Those    v>ho 
think  that  the  kindergarten  is     all  play  are    invited  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  one,  and  be  converted.     AVhero  the 
kindergarten  becomes  a  part  of  the  ])ubli(;  school  system, 
it  becomes  at  once  the    property  of  the    community,  fur- 
nishes the  opportunity  of  rijght  education  for  all,    instead 
of  nierelv  for  the  favored  f(^w. 

In  the  South  there  is  even  more  need  than  in  some  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country  for  making    the  kindergarten 
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>nrl  of  the  public  school  system,  because  of  the  necessa- 
•ilj  shortened  terms  of  school,  and  the  early  age  at  which? 
aany  are  obliged  to  leave  school.  It  adds  two  years  to 
he  school  life,  and  those  the  most  important  years  of  all. 
In  conclusion,  I  urge  that  the  kindergarten  is  based  on 
rue  principles,  and  presents  the  best  educational  pract- 
ce.  Its  results  lie  in  quickened  observation,  in  habits  of 
ittention  and  perseverance,  in  brightness  of  mind,  in 
•ommand  of  speech,  in  strengthened  health,  in  a  reven- 
:ial  tone,  in  gentle  conduct,  in  a  happy,  well-developed 
iliildhood. 

Prof.  H.  E.  Bierly,  of  the  State  College,  was  detained 
>n  account  of  illness,  but  sent  paper  which  was  read  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Williams. and  illustrated  with  apparatus. 

Sui)t.  Slieats  called  up  Su]>t.  Wood  to  read  his  paper 
that  had  not  been  read  owing  to  his  absence  on  Tuesday 
evening. 
The  Ideal  Fxmcfion  of  the  Ideal  f^upcHntendent,     fSupt: 

J,  E,  Wood  of  ^Kirannee, 

Supt.  Wood  said  the  Ideal  Superintendent  should : — 

1.  Co-operate  with  his  Hoard  in  economizing. 

2.  Should  inform  IiiiM^cir  of  the  (•on<li1ions  of  his  peo- 
ple in  church,  homes,  society,  politics  and  schools. 

3.  Should  be  a  student  of  professional  matters  and  cur- 
I'ent  literature. 

4.  Should  gain  the  confidence  of  school  board  in  order 
to  have  his  planus  cjuricd  out. 

5.  Should  be  a  studc^nt  of  human  nature,  to  know  when 
to  commend,  when  to  criticise. 

f).  Slhmld  be  enthusiastic,  Imt  not  partial 

7.  Should  la  ow  lus  tc^achers  individually. 

8.*  Should  visit  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Sept.  II arc  of  the  i'M>ii(la  Insiiiiiic  Ui.-  Ilie  Blind  and 
Deaf,  was  invited  by  (Miairman  1o  ad(lr<'ss  the  Conven- 
tion. He  spoke  briefly  in  explanation  of  the  school  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  at  St.  Augustine.  lie  discouraged  the 
idea  of  an  Asylum,  and  sai<i  ihat  his  school  was  a  '>art 
of  the  i)ublic  school  system  of  the  State. 
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THUBSDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

^optc  9 -XCeacbers'  Bxamfnattons^ 

'(a)   What  reasons  suggest  a  change  from  the  present 
sytsemf    Supt.  J.  D.  Cottingham  of  Putnam. 

Supt.  Cottingham  spoke  from  notes.  In  reference  to 
the  questions  used  in  examinations^  said  that,  when  he 
was  a  teacher,  the  questions  were  hard  enough.  He  gave 
the  following  criticisms  and  recommendation: 

1.  Counties  do  not  complete  the  examination  simultan- 
-eously  and  within  the  three  days. 

2.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  grading. 

3.  Too  many  transferrable  certificates. 

4.  Too  many  special  examinations. 

5.  Confusion  arising  from  mixing  up  examinees'  pa- 
pers. He  would  have  a  book  for  each  examinee  that  can 
be  sealed  at  the  completion  of  any  branch,  and  at  the 
close  of  examination,  be  signed  and  filed. 

These  and  many  other  reasons  might  be  given,  but  the 
present  uniform  examination  system  has  done  so  much 
for  the  children  of  our  State  that  it  might  be  best  for  ns 
to  let  well  enough  alone  and  to  administer  the  present 
law  honestly,  earnestly,  faithfully,  to  the  very  best  of  our 
ability 

(b)  Why  would  a  State  grading  committee  or  one 
for  each  judicial  circuit  he  better?  Supt.  P.  F. 
Fisher  of  Calhoun. 

The  subject  of  uniform  examinations  and  grading  com- 
mittees has  been  talked  about,  written  on  and  criticized 
for  several  years. 

Some  favor  while  others  condemn. 

As  for  myself  I  heartily  approve  of  a  uniform  examlna- 
i:ion  system  as  long  as  it  is  carried  out  without  fear  or 
"favor,  and  in  accordance  to  law.     But  to  my  subject. 

"Why  would  a  State  Grading  Committee  or  one  from 
each  judicial  circuit  be  better." 

First  let  me  ask :  Is  the  grading  of  examination  pa- 
pers properly  carried  out?  If  so  then  the  present  system 
is  good.  If  the  grading  is  not  properly  carried  out  who 
is  to  blame? 

It  must  be  either  the  county  Superintendent,  grading 
^committee  or  the  County  Board  of    Public     Instruction 
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who  may  possibly  h«ave  selected  an  incompetent  Grading- 
Committee  We  can  not  get  around  believing  that  there- 
have  been  frauds  committed  in  examinations  in  the  past 
from  the  mention  of  such  sent  out  to  us  in  circluar  by, 
our  Honorable  State  Superintendent,  who  in  his  great" 
charitable  heart  would  not  mention  such  matters  unless^ 
he  had  good  cause.  And  now  comes  our  esteemed  friend, 
the  Poet-Editor  of  the  Florida  School  Exponent,  Prof. 
Tom  F.  McBeath,  who  in  part  says:  "Let  all  honest, 
faithful  school  officers  and  teachers  lay  aside  prejudice 
and  if  need  be  self  interest,  and  unite  in  demanding, of 
the  next  legislature  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, etc." 

Gentlemen,  the  saying  is,  "One  swallow  don't  make  a- 
summer,"  but  when  we  see  two  full  grown  swallows 
coming  from  different  directions,  one  from  Tallahassee 
the  other  from  Jacksonville  we  may  put  it  down  that* 
summer  is  hand,  and  that  there  is  someh ting  radically 
wrong  in  the  present  system  of  grading  examination  pa- 
pers.    Yes,  T  am  in  favor  of  a  State  Grading  Committee. 

1st.  Because  it  would  secure  a  uniform  fairness  in 
grading. 

Examination  blanks  are  sent  out  by  the  highest  State 
educational  authorities,  then  let  us  have  a  State  Com- 
mittee to  pass  on  the  answers  of  the  same. 

2nd.  Because  it  would  remove  a  temptation  to  commit 
fraud  by  county  school  officers. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  accuse  or  accusing  any  one 
of  committing  fraud,  but  by  removing  the  temptation  we- 
make  ourselves  doubly  secure. 

3rd.  Because  it  would  relieve  County  Superintendents 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  said  by  a  great  many  of  our 
people  when  a  teacher  fails  to  get  a  certificate,  that  the 
County  Superintendent  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

4th.  Because  we  could  have  some  of  the  best  education- 
al talent  in  the  State  as  a  grading  Committee.    Men  and' 
women  of  broad  intellectual  minds  who  are    willing  and 
capable  of  giving  justice  to  each  and  every  one. 

And  laslty,  we  could  depend  on  a  teachers'  certificate 
being  worth  its  face  value  if  graded  by  a  Grading  Com- 
mittee composed  of  men  and  women  who  have  the  best  ed- 
ucational   mind,  broad    views,  and    willing  to  keep    the  - 
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standard  of  educators  as  high  as  possible.    Such  a    com- 
niittee  ought,  I  think,  be  a  KState  committee. 

Before  closing  on  the  subject  of  examinations  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  a  little  county,  west 
of  the  Apalachicola  River  and  named  after  the  great 
statesman  of  South  Carolina,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

I  am  here  representing  that  county  as  its  County  Su- 
perintendent, and  have  held  examinations  twice  a  year 
since  our  Uniform  Examination  Law  was  first  enacted, 
and  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  foul  breath  of  scandal 
in  regard  to  any  fraud  being  committeed  in  holding  our 
examinations  was  never  scattered  abroad. 

I  will  also  venture  to  say  that  our  Honorable  State  Su- 
perintendent will  endorse  this  assertion. 

We  may  be  poor,  but  we  are  honest,  honest  enough  to 
execute  the  law  as  we  understand  it,  and  willinjg  only  to 
abide  by  what  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
of  the  State. 

If  the  State  Grading  Committee  is  a  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  educational  progress,  and  the  best  way  of 
giving  teachers  full  and  equal  justice  all  over  the  State — 
then  I  say  igive  us  such  a  law  as  soon  as  possible,  for  our 
children  need  every  thing  that  is  best  in  education. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  matter  of  having  Grading 
Committees  for  each  judicial  circuit  for  the  reason  that  I 
consider  the  State  Grading  Committee  better  in  every  re- 
spect for  in  such  a  committee  we  will  have  State  unifor- 
mity, and  the  t)est  talent  the  State  can  secure,  who  I 
dare  say  will  acquit  themselves  of  the  task  in  an  honora- 
ble and  conscientious  manner 

And  in  conclusion  I  will  say — let  us  lay  aside  all  preju- 
dice and  if  need  be,  self  interest,  and  unite  in  demanding 
of  the  next  legislature  the  creation  of  a  "State  Grading 
Committee"  who  will  give  us  uniformity  in  the  grading  of 
examination  papers. 

(c)  What  are  the  arguments  m  favor  of  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners?    Prof.  Tom  F.  McBeath. 

Trof .  McBeath  read  a  paper  and  by  a  vote  of  the  con- 
vention was  allowed  to  retain  the  same. 

(d)  Should  the  examination,  questions  for  the  t\DO 
races  he  different?  Supt.  J.  H.' Girardeau  of 
Jefferson  was  absent. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Lynch,  of  Orange,  read  the  following. 
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In  the  education  of  the  negro  in  Florida,  as    elsewhere 
In  the  South,  we  have  made  a  disastrous  failure.     Some- 
thing is  wrong.     It     will  not  do  for  nw    to  say  we     are 
throwing  away  millions  of  money  on  the  negro,  though  it 
may  be  so,  nnd  not  pr()])ose  some  remedy  for  the  evil. 

We  must  study  with  that  earnestness,  which  the  weal 
or  woe  of  our  children  to  the  latest  igenerations  of  our 
Republic  demands.  Heretofore  in  the  history  of  races, 
no  two  races  with  equal  political  privileges  under  the 
same  government  have  lived  in  peace,  and  almost  inva- 
riably the  inferior  rare  has  disappeared;  if  left,  has  been 
only  a  thorn  in  the  side,  festering,  reducing  vitality  and 
finally  wounding  to  death. 

Our  obligation  to  the  negro  requires  our  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  prevent  his  destruction  and  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  heretofore  invariable  destination  of  the  weak- 
er race. 

Our  State  has  established  a  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  for  negro  youth;  sonjewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
Booker  Washington  Institute.  But  there  has  been  no 
provision  in  the  counties  to  advance  the  industrial  teach- 
ings of  this  <\)llege.  No  race  has  ever  risen  to  any  use- 
fulness, moral,  mental  or  physical,  unless  first  he  received 
education  of  the  hands.  To  attempt  to  teach  the  pro- 
foundly stupid  Guinea  Negro  anything  else  at  present, 
than  to  work  in  the  farms,  in  the  shops,  in  the  bakeries, 
the  stables,  with  more  dispatch,  with  more  zeal,  more 
neatness  and  cleanliness,  with  some  definite  object  in 
view  as  a  stimulant,  is  folly. 

Our  present  laws  place  the  two  races  on  exactly  the 
same  level  in  the  uniform  examination.  The  folly  and 
ignorance  therein  displayed  must  be  now  clear  to  every 
one  with  an  ounce  of  discernment. 

In  the  counties  we  are  attempting  to  improve  the  moral 
and  mental  forces  of  negro  youth  without  giving  him  any 
material  basis  upon  which  to  build  any  hope  for  future 
elevation  in  the  sphere  where  he  can  alone  be  a  useful 
citizen,  happy  in  his  prospects  and  new-born  aspirations 
and  causing  happiness  to  his  white  brethren  from  his  in- 
creasing usefulness  and  his  moral  and  mental  improve- 
ment. 

Under  the  present  system  there  is  shown  an  increase 
-among  the  negroes  of  idleness,    vagabondism  and   crime, 
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which  furnish  our  jails  and  penitentaries  with  the  Vargs-Gis. 
per  cent  of  our  criminals,  our  streets  with  loafers  ay:mdl 
ready  made  theives  for  all  unguarded  yaiuables,  and  n.ik' 
ever  present  dread  of  violence  to  the  -weak  and  unpr^o- 
tected. 

How  much  the  failure  in  our  system  of  education  is  "tio 
blame  for  this  state  of  things  and  h«.\v  much  iniluena^s 
beyond  our  control  are  to  blame  I  cannot  say,  but  t; 
appalling  fact  is  upon  us,  and  we  mu?!r  bestir  ourseh^^ 
or  we  will  be  too  la  re 

The  authorities  feU'>«^'^^    enact  that     la  c:»<:Ji     couul 
Hi. re  should  be  establ:^IlOxi  iin  industrial  sc'«"  !  for  iicfc 
youth.    The  teachers  in  these    schools  should  not    be  "xre- 
quired  to  take  the  Uniform  examinations,  but  be  appoii::m.t- 
ed  upon  producing  a  Diploma  or  certificate  of  proflci^H' 
cy  from  the  State  and  other  industrial'  schools  of  go<:>d 
standing  (and  these  might  be     named  in  the  act.)     V^^ 
have  such  a  school  in  our  county  under  the    managem^^t 
of  a  Booker  Washington  man  who  has  raised  somethii^J 
over  two  thousand  dollars  and  put  up  upon  a  good  tr^^-ct 
of  land  donated  for  the  purpose  a    substantial  buildi  ^=3ig 
containing  four  excellent  school  rooms  on  the  first  fie — isot 
and  twelve  dormitory  rooms  on  the  second.  He  has  raa^^^® 
a  beginning  with  a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  dress    makm^i^^^t 
music    teacher  and    seamstress  also    type    setter.    T     ^^^ 
board  only  pays  the  salary  of  the  principal  and  his  wife      — • 

This  is  just  a  beginning  and  we  are  hoping  much  fi 
it.     It  is  no  longer  an    experiment.    The  better    class 
the  negroes  are  delighted  with  the  opportunities  it  affor 
A  few  op])(>se  it,  but  mostly  those  whose  former  standi 
in  the  little  negro  village  seems  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  S"* 
cess  and  prominence  of  a  new  comer. 

My  experience  with  the  negro  is  that  if  you  convince  h—  JOi 
that  a  certain  course  is  for  his  good  and  show  him  how^  it 
can  be  successfully  followed,  he  will  exert  himself  to      do 
his  work  well.    But  he  must  have  confidence  in    yov, 
and  it  is  the  white  man's  duty  to  establish  that    conif- 
dence  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

In  regard  to  a  change  of  the  present  uniform  examina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  negro,  I  am  not  so  zealous.  It  might 
be  well  to  lower  the  average  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  grade 
certificates  for  them.  It  might  be  better  gradually  after 
establishing  an  industrial  school  to  .discontinue  the    ex- 
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inations  entirely  except  for  teachers  in  the  largo? 
^ns,  and  transport  all  rural  pupils  to  the  Industrial 
ool  for  eight  hours  a  day. 

^he  expense  of  running  the  negro  schools  of  a  county 
his  way,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  so  as  to  compare  it 
h  the  expenses  of    the  present  mode.    But  I  feel  sure 
t  it  would  not  greatly  exceed  the  aggregate  Ox  the  sal- 
?s  of  teachers  as  now  employed  and  even  if  for  a  time 
lid,  if  the  plan  is  feasible,  the  ultimate  good    accomf-, 
hed  will  outweigh  all  the  objections  on  that  score, 
iome  alteration  is  demanded  with  irresistible    author- 
Cost  what  it  will,  it  must  come  and  come  soon  or. 
\mity  to  .both  races  is  imminent  and    certain  and  the 
V  negro  is  the  chief  sufferer. 

^upt.  Thrasher  opposes  taking  from  the  Counties  the 
bt  to  have  papers  graded  there. 

^upt.  Cook  does  not  believe  that  a  committee  selected 
the  State  would  be  more  honest  than  one  tstelected  by 
i  county. 

The  present  one  gives  satisfaction. 
^upt.  Compton  said  that  the  charges  of  unfairness  usu- 
iy  came  from  disappointed  teachers  or  personal  ene- 
es  of  the  school  officials.  He  thought  it  was  about 
ne  to  have  those  people  who  were  the  accusers  to  prove 
eir  contentions  and  punish  the  guilty,  if  there  wece  any. 
3  objected  to  the  generalities  made  use  of  by  so  many  ac- 
sers,  and  would  have  them  to  specify  their  chaises 
d  thus  remove  what  might  be  a  stigma  upon  the  system. 
8upt.  Merritt  agreed  with  Supt.  Compton. 
8upt.  Minis  agreed  with  Supt.  Compton. 
Supt.  Lynch  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  thought  of 
s  advisability  of  a  State  Grading  Committee,  but  had 
cided  to  oppose  the  transfer  of  this  duty  from  the 
nnty,  since  so  much  had  been  said  that  had  not  as  yet 
en  proven,  about  the  unfairness  of  county  examinar 
)n8. 

Supt.  Russell  spoke  in  favor  of  the  county  grading  its 
ni  papers. 

Supt.  Pinkham  Said  that  it  would  be  made  to  appear 
mt  the  County  Superintendent  was  a  dishonest  person, 
p  else  a  very  careless  official,  either  of  which  he  repu- 
iated. 
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XToptc  10— assistant  Counts  Supcrinten&ent  or 
&upert>tsinfl  XEcacbet. 

(a)  ^wpt,  Holloway  was  absent. 

(b)  Supt.  Jones  was  absent. 

(c)  The  Practical  Teaching  of  Experience  With  a  iS 
pervising  Teacher,     Supt.  R.  E.  Mims  of  Brevgt^i 

In  all  enterprises  the  first  element  of  success  is  a  prcD 
er  beginning.  I  fear  that  in  the  past,  we  have  not^ 
the  conduct  of  our  school  affiairs,  begun  right  from 
busines®  standpoint.  Our  aim  in  education  should  b 
to  train  boys  and  girls  for  the  practical  details  of  life,  i 
fit  them  thoroughly  for  earning  a  livelihood,  this  trail 
ing  then  should  be  order,  method,  system. 

Our  schools  need  system,  method  and  order,  like  ever; 
well  regulated  business.  The  County  Superintendem 
whose  office  affairs  are  conducted  at  'the  sacrifice  ol 
either  of  these  important  elements,  need  not  expect  thas< 
qualifications  of  his  teachers. 

The  teacher,  not  possessing  them,  is  incapable  of  in* 
stilling  them  into  the  lives  of  his  pupils. 

What  merchant,  farmer  or  tradesman,  would  serioufll^ 
consider,  for  a  moment,  the  emploiyment  or  50  or  100  em 
ployees  and  be  content  tv  subject  them  to  the  supervieioti 
given  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

The  law  is  satisfied  when  a  Superintendent  visits  ead 
school  for  one  hour  during  the  term,  in  some  case^ 
schools  are  not  visited  at  all,  during  fhe  term. 

If  not,  why  not?  In  justice  to  the  average  Superintef 
dent  we  aissert  that  he  has  been  so  handicapped  as  to  pr^ 
vent  his  doing  so.  The  multiplicity  of  affairs  connecter 
with  his  office  has  entirely  precluded  the  possibility  <> 
his  doing  .the  work  thoroughly — it  is  a  physical  impose^ 
bility  for  one  man,  no  matter  who  he  may  be,  nor  in  wha'^ 
ever  school  of  life  he  may  have  been  trained,  to  do  a1 
that  is  necessary  in  finance,  business^  clerical  details,  an* 
work,  besides  the  actual  supervisi<i^  of  numerous  teaci 
ers  in  a  field  of  labor  scattered  over  a  territory  a  hu^ 
dred  miles  in  length,  difficult  of  access,  tedious  and  fAff^ 
of  travel. 

In  my  county  buggy  and  horse,  sail  boat  and  pailroa 
have  to  be  called  into  requisition* 
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Af  J  predecessor  told  me  it  required  three  months  to' 
isit  the  schools  properly.  What  is  to  become  of  the  bus- 
Qess,  office  and  correspondence,  whil^  one  is  tramping 
hrough  wind,  weather  and  water  for  this  lenorth  of  time? 
I'h^  difficulty  is  we  have  allowed  our  school  affairs  to  be- 
come, by  seemingly  mutual  consent,  secondary  and  com- 
monplace. It  is  easier  to  raise  tax  money  for  almost  any 
3tber  enterprij?e  than  for  school  purposes. 

The  five  mill  limit  is  "an  object    lesson  of  the    hugest 
proportions. 

We  can  no  longer  be  content  to  quietly  work  and  wait. 
^'He  who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow." 
l«t  us,  henceforth,  feel  that  we  have,  costly,  learned  the 
lesson  to  press  our  needs  before  the  people — they  will  be 
reasonable  when  convinced  that  we  are  going  to  judi- 
ciously expend  revenue  entrusted  to  us.  The  Superin- 
tendent needs  an  assistant — Supervising  Teach^er  or  In- 
spector, and  it  will  handsomely  pay  for  the  investment, 
^e  have  one  in  our  county ;  and  as  a  rule,  schools  opened 
during  September  and  October.  From  week  to  week,  in 
Riv-en  territory,  work  began;  the  inspector  being  present 
^t^  the  opening  of  each  school,  carrying  necessary  sux)- 
plies,  and  assisting  in  the  proper  grading  of  each  pupil, 
^e  wanted  to  try  and  begin  right.  After  supplying  a 
school,  all  surplus  books  were  carried  away,  by  the  in- 
fP^ctor,  and  'thus  from  school  to  school  the  work  of  open- 
^^S  went  forward-  # 

The  Superintendent  engaged  closely  in  office  work, 
correspondence  with  teachers,  patrons  and  th«  public, 
^^s  promptly  forwarding  necessary  supplies,that  the  work 
^ight  be  effective  from  the  start;  realizing  that  each  day 
^hich  passed  without  proper  material  on  hand,  was 
^p^e  lost,  the  idea  being  to  reap  the  greatest  results  in  a 
P'^en  time — believing  that  miany  schools  in  the  past  have 
^^^n  handicapped  for  the  want  of  material  with  whieb 
*^  <3o  the  work  needed  at  the  proper  time — thus  avoiding 
*^^  delays  that  have  heretofore  marked  the  progress  of 
^^  schools',  both  Superintendent  and  Inspector  putting 
^^  six  days  of  honest  labor,  each  week,  for  the  schools, 
*^<i  the  work  to  be  thoroughly  done  demanded  the  ef- 
'oirt.  The  Inspector  is  constantly  engaged,  tnaveling 
^^Ound,  agisting  in  getting  each  schooPs  affairs  into 
P^^ctical  shape.    We  want  to  find  cmt,  as  soon  as  possi- 


ble,  what  property  of  every  description,  in    books,    sup — 
plies,  etc.,  belong  to  the  County  Board — we  want  the  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  some  one    authorized  tto  act  ii 
the  matter  jand  have  a  receipt  for  each  and  every  article 
As  supplies  are  sent  out  we  take  receipts.    The  Inspect 
tor^s  movements  should  be  so  timed  as  to  be,  if  possibh 
present  at  the  closing  of  every  school,  to  assist  in  <thi 
transfer  of  property  from  teacher  to  supervisor,    notinj 
condition  of  books  and  property,  placing  the  responsibi' 
ity  of  loss  or  damage  upon  the  proper  parties. 

Patrons  need  more  visiting  and  more  thorough  enlii 
ment  of  their  sympathies  in  the  work  of  educating  thfet 
children.    Much,  much  is  to  be  done — work  that  only  o: 
who  has  romo  in  contact  with  schools  can  appreciate. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  a  uniform  system  of  discipline,      S^n 
the  improvement  of  methods  of  instruction,  in  the  ppop^^r 
making  out  of  school  reports,  in  the  numerous  details      of 
"keeping  school,"  the  average  teacher  needs  supervisi 
and  assistance,  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Superint< 
dent  to  give. 

Each  teacher  visited  will  doubtless  have  some  spee 
point  of  merit  in  his  work,  which  a  traveling  teacher  i^rill 
readily  see,  and  thus  from  school  to  school,  from  time    to 
time,  like  a  traveling  teachers'  institute,  the  best  thirtgs 
will  be  handed  round,  as  it  were. 

We  mean  no  reflection  upon  the  teachers;  we  intend.  1* 
in  all  kindness,  a^  a  stepping  stone  to  greater  capacity 
and  usefulness.  We  apprehend  there  are  few  cases  of 
criminal  negligence  or  incapacity;  but  should  they  exist, 
the  sooner  detected  the  better. 

We  have  seen  this  system  of  inspection  work  in  W8 
corporation  business — it  is  being  done  from  day  to  day 
in  the  various  marts  of  business.  Shrewd  men  of  BJ- 
fairs,  insist  in  a  thorough  oversight  and  inspection  ot 
their  interests,  why  not  the  schools? 

DISCUSSION. 


Supt.  Oiddens  said  the  employment  of  a  snpervirfi* 
teacher  would  add  to  the  expense  account  and  tiien,  too, 
such  a  person  might  not  co-operate  with  Superintendent 

Supt  Olenn  spoke  of  the  crying  need  of  better  8^^  i^, 
vision  of  schools,  but  feared  a  supervising  teacher  woaW  |^. 
conflict  with  the  County  Superintendent.  |  jy 
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8upt,  Cook  said  if  a  supervising  teacher  would  work  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  County  Superintendent    that 
the  schools  would  be  benefitted;  but  if  not,  more  harm 
tban  good  would  be  done,  by  the  employment  of  an  assis- 
tant. 

JSupt.  Pinkham  sees  no  particular  reason  for  having  so 
much  machinery  and  thinks  that  too  many  safe  guards 
are  attempted. 

(c)  Wliat  qualifications  should  he  presctihed  hy  law 
for  County  Superintendents.  Supt.  Geijger  of 
Clay. 

When    we    make  the    inquiry,    "What  qualifications 
BliOTild  be  prescribed  by  law  for     County     Superinten- 
dents?" we  naturally  ask  ourselves     another    question: 
**What  is  the  proper    work  of  the    County    Superinten-» 
dent?"    When  we  determine  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
his  office,  and  what  he  is  designed  to  accomplish,  we  can 
^tter  decide  what  are  his  necessary  qualifications.  What 
concerns  us  here  are  not  alone  the  present  legal  duties  ' 
of  a  County  Superintendent,  nor  what  the  County  Su- 
perintendents throughout  the  State  are     accomplishing 
ftnd  have  accomplished,  but  it  is:    "What  is  the  true 
■cope  and  aim  of  the  office,  and  what  work  should  the 
County  Superintendents  do  so  as  to  advance  most  effec- 
tively the  educational  interests  of  this  State?" 

The  work  now  done  by  County  Superintendents  may 
te  divided  into  three  parts:  First,  The  clerical  work  of 
the  office.  Second,  Co-operation  with  the  Boards  of 
Public  Instruction  in  managing  the  material  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  schools;  and  third,  the  supervision 
^^  the  teaching  done  in  their  respective  counties.  Be- 
sides these  three  main  divisions  of  their  work,  there  are 
^any  miscelaneous  demands  upon  their  time  which  can- 
not be  disregarded.  They  are  required  by  law  to  convene 
cotinty  institutes  and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  con- 
dncted.  They  must  attend  educational  meetings  aad 
P^riiicipate  in  their  exercises  if  they  would  keep  abreast 
^th  the  times.  They  must  mingle  with  the  people  of 
"^®ip  respective  counties  and  must  exert  themselves  in 
^8j»ioTis  ways  to  arouse  and  to  keep  alive  an  active  inter 
®®t  in  education. 

^I'obably  all  County  Superintendents  emphasize  one  op 
*^other  division  of  their  work,  and  so  caw^e  \^i^  oXXvfeY^  \.^ 
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Staffer  from  neglect.  No  one  man  can  give  to  each  divH^BA- 
ion  all  of  the  time  and  attention  that  it  should  receiv"^"=we. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  that  they  know  what  the  main  ait  m\^ 
vital  part  of  their  work  is,  so  that  they  may  do  that  anrr^d 
not  leave  the  other  undone.  There  must  be  one  leadinz^sng 
division  of  the  work  that  is  more    important  than    ti^tTie 

others.    This  cannot  be  clerical  office  work,  though  thfc at 

sometimes  receives  the  most  attention.  Surely  a  Rnp<==np. 
intendent  is  more  than  bookkeeper  for  the  schools  of  t  He 
county.  It  can  hardly  be  the  work  of  looking  after  t~  JJie 
financial  and  material  interests  of  the  schools.  He  lk^,aa 
certain  advisory  and  executive  duties,  here,  but  this  wo^  3*k 
is  done  mainly  by  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  vr 
are  elected  for  that  purpose. 

The  title  itself  is  probably  a  correct  key  to  the  real 
ture  of  the  office.    He  is  the    Superintendent  of    Pul>li<J 
Instruction.     His  position  is  that  of    master    workmsi-J^ 
He  has  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  all  the  teachers    i^ 
his  county.     Ho  occupies  the  place  of  expert  teacher.     !B^c 
must  see  to  it  that  the  teaching  in  his  county  is  well  doxi^ 
It  is  his  duty  to  help  the  teachers  to  improve  their  teach- 
ing.   He  must  labor  to  have  wrong  methods  discard^ 
and  right  ones  adopted.    He  must  see  that  the  children 
of  his  county  are  properly  taught.    Here  lies  the  he^rt 
of  his  work.    This  is  the  real  purpose  of  his  office.    B^i^ 
other  duties  are  secondary  in  importance  to  this.    If    ^^ 
fails  to  aid,  guide,  and  inspire  the  teachers  of  the  couxxty 
in  their  work,  he  will  fall  far  short  of  accomplishing  "th® 
purpose  of  his  office,  however  well  he  may  discharge   ^U 
other  duties  assigned  to  him. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work  he  must  have  'tbB 
qualifications  of  a  well  equipped  teacher.  He  must  ^ 
able  to  tell  good  teaching  from  poor  teaching.  He  mtist 
be  able  to  see  defects  in  work  of  teachers,  and  to  sugg^^* 
remedies.  He  must  know  how  a  school  should  be  orgBt^' 
ized,  governed,  and  taught.  He  should  have  the  abili*/ 
to  take  charge  of  an  entire  school  or  a  single  class  and  "to 
handle  it  in  such  n  masterly  way  as  ^  ill  be  suggestive  f^^^ 
mspiring  to  the  loacher.  lie  shcnld  show  a  roai  aO^ 
active  interest  in  all  school  exercises  conducted  in  ^^ 
presence.  Teacher  r.nd  pupils  shoc-'.^  s*  3  thai  ho  is  ihot- 
oughly  acquainted  ^^itb.  all  the  facrs  of  ^ the  lesson  ^^ 
hand  and  that  he  is  mtc^Ye^^Q^^  \w  ^^Xv^xxi  ^>k!l'\  ^^^reci 
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ir  importance.  Deception  is  impossible  here.  The 
perintendent  cannot  by  any  ostentation  convince'  either 
chep  or  pupils  that  he  has  knowledge  which  he  does 
.  possess,  or  that  he  feels  an  interest  which  he  does 
:  feel 

Ln  ignorant  Superintendent  cannot  be  very  highly  re* 
cted.  Even  a  child  who  has  learned  his  lesson  feels 
iself  superior  if  he  has  realign  to  believe  that  the  Su- 
intendent  could  not  recite  the  same  lesson  as  well  as^ 
If  the  Superintendent  is  not  well  informed  on  all 
branches  taught  in  schools,  and  if  he  is  not  thorough- 
icquainted  with  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  he  can  as^ 
:  the  teachers  very  little  in  their  work,  and  teachers 
1  pupils  will  soon  learn  this.  His  visits  to  the  school 
1  likely  be  occasions  for  rapid  and  meaningless  at- 
ipts  at  speech-making  on  his  part,  and  of  indifference 
the  part  of  the  school.     Sudi  supervision  is  farce. 

[t  appears  then  that  a  County  Su]>erintendent  should 
an  excellent  teacher.  He  should  be  so  eminent  an 
icator  that  teachers  will  gladly  learn  of  him.  He 
>uld  be  so  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school 
>m  that  his  presence  there  will  be  an  inspiration.  Such 
>ne  can  be  found  only  in  the  rank  of  teachers.  Every 
'^d  teacher,  of  course,  would  not  make  a  good  superin- 
loent,  a  person  may  make  .i  su^ci'h^  at  teaching  but 
1  at  supervising  the  work  of  cei  jhcr-*  Mn*  if  is  absurd 
€ipect  one  to  oversee  work  wIpcU  he  liiir.self  cannot  do. 
In  my  humble  judgment  no  p?rs>ii  slu^uld  be  eligible  to 
B  office  of  County  Superintendenr  who  does  not  hold 
Qrst  grade  certificate  and  who  ha*3  not  taught  success- 
lly  at  least  two  years.  If  County  Superintendents 
•re  forced  to  study  and  take  the  same  examinations 
It  the  teachers  take,  they  would  be  kept  in  closer 
ich  with  the  teachers  and  thei?  work.  If  they  have 
t  taught  two  years  at  least  they  cannot  have  their  sym- 
thies  properly  enlisted  in  the  Wdik.  However  scholar- 
one  may  be,  he  must  have  had  experience  in  teaching 
be  prepared  to  oversee  teachers. 

f^hese  are  the  minimum  qualifications  that  I  would  sug- 
t.  Many  qualifications  cannot  be  measuwd,  but  it  is 
^t^ctly  practicable,  and  it  seems  to  me  reasonable,  to 
ke  these  requirements.  A  County  Superintendent 
o  cannot  obtain  a  first  grade  certift.eate  \»    o.e^V'^vciX^ 
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not  equipped  for  his  work.  If  he  has  not  taught  he  caI^ 
not  do  his  work  effectively.  He  should  have  amp'© 
scholarship  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  State  certificate. 
He  should  have  the  knowledge,  culture  and  inspiration 
which  comes  from  a  liberal  education,  and  he  should 
have  had  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  teacher.  I^Jt 
the  salary  of  County  Superintendent  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  many  persons  with  such  high  qualidcations  t»f  ac- 
cept the  position.  Since  the  pay  of  County  Superinten- 
dents is  continuous  throughout  the  year,  however,  while 
that  of  teacher  is  not,  enough  teachers  of  high  standing 
who  hold  first  gi'ade  certificates  could  be  found  to  fill 
tjfe  office  in  every  county. 

Superintendents  should  be  required  to  visit  the  schools 
oftener.  They  should  do  more  model  teaching  in  the 
schools.  This  part  of  their  work  should  be  emphasized. 
They  should  be  relieved  of  duties  which  interfere  with 
this  essential  division  of  their  labor.  Where  necessary, 
they  should,  I  think,  be  given  a  clerk  to  do  much  of  the 
office  work,  so  that  they  may  snend  most  of  their  time  *tt 
the  schools.  They  should  fulfill  the  purpose  of  their  of- 
fice. They  should  actually  and  effectively  superintendent 
the  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  their  resx)ective  counties. 
And  they  should  be  chosen  with  special  regard  for  their 
fitness  for  this  work.  Their  selection  should  be  removed 
as  much  as  possible  from  politics.  Politics  should  bave 
no  more  to  do  with  selecting  a  Superintendent  than  it 
should  have  in  choosing  a  teacher.  Probably  it  would  be 
better  if  County  Superintendents  were  appointed.  At 
any  rate,  they  should  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  pre- 
paration for  the  work  of  a  master  teacher,  a  Superinten- 
dent. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  it  was  decided  not  to 
call  up  the  discussion  on  the  next  Topic,  but  to  heve  the- 
papers  handed  in  to  the  Secretary  without  reading. 

(a)  Should  there  "be  consolidation  in  the  State 
Schools  for  Higher  Education?  Supt.  T.  H. 
Owens. 

State  institutions  are  the  mediums  through  which  the 
majority  of  our  State  teachers  are  qualified.  They  are 
schools  established  for  teachers  and  the  wealthier  class^ 
to  attend,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  jittle  importance  where 
tliov  are  located.    Treat\x\^  \\i\^  i>ib^eet  from  a  financial 
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thhi  point  I  must  say  that  our  State  ha»*  too  many  in- 
Btitutions  to  be  sustained  from  our  present  State  School 
Fnnd.  But  with  the  supposition  that  our  school  fund  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  all  of  our  State  institutions  it  is 
not  economy  to  do  so  and  they  should  be  consolidated  for 
that  reason,  if  no  other. 

But  let  us  look  farther  into  the  details  of  the  subject 
and  see  if  there  are  not  other  reasons  for  consolidation. 
We  have  at  least  four  State  institutions  of  a  military 
nature  and  none  of  them  giving  a  finished  educatioa,  none 
of  them  isending  out  professional  men  and  hence  our 
boys  must  go  off  in  search  of  something  that  should  be 
!     placed  wi^in  the  bounds  of  their  own  State. 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  State  schools  is    that    the 

curriculum  is  too  low.    We  are  spending  too  much  money 

ta  sustaining    schools  of    a    pre  para"  ory    nature.    Oup 

Schools  are  not  what  they  should  be,  they  are  not  meeting 

^he  demands  of  the  time  and  our  boyn,  after  finishing  the 

^Durse  of  study  prescribed  by  our  State  s<-hools,  are  only 

9^alified  to  enter  the  better  class  of  universities 

Should  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  say  "Sister 
States,  here  are  our  boys  and  girls,  we  have  prepared 
*lie  material  for  men  and  wom(>n.  but  we  have  no  archi- 
'^cct.  We  have  crystalized  into  diamonds,  but  you  must 
^t^lish  them.'*  Ah!  my  friends,  let  the  environments  of 
•>'2P  boys  be  of  such  .1  ni^.turc  ad  to  develop  the  highest 
^jpe  of  citizens. 

Let  consolidation  speak  in  thundering  tones  to  our 
islature  and  say,  "Curtail  the  number  of  State  institu- 
trions,  centralize  our  school  fund  into  fewer  schools  and  . 
^^ffer  our  boys  a  finished  education."  The  school  fund, 
"Vrhether  State  or  County,  should  be  utilized  in  such  a 
"Vray  as  to  give  to  our  youth  what  tKey  demand. 

Consolidation  is  the  primary  step  by  which  this  can 

lie  accomplished.    We  could  give  to  those  attending  the 

State  schools  a  much  higher  education     and  the    same 

"traitiing  they  are  getting  now  with  much  less  cost  and 

^ave  a  surplus  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended 

on  rural  schools,  which  are  the  Alma  Mater  of  the  greater 

part  of  our  boys.    Back  in  the  rural  districts    are  the 

hrown  handed  boys  that  are  sure  to  be    citizens  of    our 

State,  but  cannot  hope  to  enter  our  State    institutions 

«ioxild  there  be  one  located  in  each    town.    I^i^    le^xSastr 
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i 
that  is  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  State  school  in  his  own 
country  can  send  that  boy  to  any  State  school,  regardr 
less  of  where  it  is  located.  It  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  consolidation  would  give  higher  education  in  onr 
State  schools  and  not  cripple  the  advantages  offered  at 
the  present  time.  "Be  it  our  part  in  our  day  and  generar  - 
tion  to  do  what  we  can  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  hn- 
man  knowledge."  Consolidation  of  State  schools  for 
higher  education  would  send  out  more  proficient  men  In 
all  professions,  and  the  effect  would  be  felt  in  every  dark 
nook  and  corner  of  our  fair  State. 

"In  unity  there  is  strength,"  cannot  be  disputed  even 
in  school  work.  The  average  attendance  of  our  State 
schools  is  comparatively  small  considering  the  numl)er 
of  schools.  We  know  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  some 
change  for  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Home  talent  is  being  neglected  because  our  State  Aoe$ 
not  offer  to  its  youth  such  advantages  as  are  offered  In 
other  States.  We  have  as  bright  intellects  in  Florida  as 
any  State  but  unless  we  consolidate  our  schciols  and  send 
out  stronger  men  our  bright  minds  will  not  shine  with 
the  same  brilliancy  as  some  of  those  of  our  sister  Stated 

May  the  time  speedily  come  when  we  shall  have  fewer 
schools  and  more  school,  from  the  rural  districts  to  uni- 
versities of  hiighest  standing.  To  centralize  the  school 
fund  by  consolidation  means  to  mount  one  round  highct 
and  the  ripple  produced  will  not  stop  until  it  has  visited 
every  school  from  the  university  to  the  lowest  grade  ot 
public  schools  and  planted  within  them  the  desire  tot 
higher  education  along  all  lines  and  in  all  grades  O^ 
schools. 

(b)  Should  the  necessary  expense^  of  teachers  uohit^ 
attending  the  State  Association  he  paid  frof^ 
the  county  fund?  Supt.  A.  M.  C.  Bussell  oi 
Hernando. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  time  *and  again  b5 
school  boards  and  different  conclusions  have  been  reached 
by  different  school  boards.  . 

A  common  argument  advanced  against  the  payment  o' 
the  necessary  expenses  of  teachers  attending  the  Stat^ 
Association  iias  been  that  the  teachers'  profession  should 
be  regarded  and  tieated  asi  any  other  profession,  that  tb^ 
public  do  not  delray  t\ie    e^\)e7cv^^^  v^l    ^v\&\Aas!Aa   fvot^ 
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fore,  the  expenses  of  teachers  should  not  be  paid ;  second, 
that  the  increased  efficiency  of  teachers,  produced  by 
such  attendance,  brings  its  own  reward  in  increased  sala- 
ries; the  compensation .  in  other  professions  increase  as 
the  proficiency  of  the  individual  in  the  profession  in- 
creases; that  teaching,  being  one  of  the  professions,  in- 
fluences its  compensations  in  the  same  way ;  therefore  the 
teachers  should  not  be  favored  nioi:e  than  any  one  else  in 
assisting  them  to  a  greater  efficiency  in  their  profession. 

I  believe  that  several  satisfactory  answers  can  be  made 
to  these  objections. 

1.  The  other  professions  are  not  related  to  the  public 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  teaching  is.  The  lawyer  has 
his  client  and  the  doctor  his  patient,  and  compensation 
is  a  matter  determined  between  them.  The  public  as  -a 
pvbWc  does  not  increase,  lower  or  limit  the  compensation 
of  the  lawyer  or  doctor.  As  the  skill  and  ability  of  gen- 
tlemen in  these  professions  increase,  so  their  remunera- 
tion increases.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  increase,  except 
the  limits  of  their  knowledge  and  reputation,  which 
teing  them  their  patronage.  The  public  having  nothing 
to  do  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  increasing  their  fund  of  knowledge  or 
skill.  Not  so  the  teacher.  He  is  directly  the  employe 
of  the  public  and  the  public  receives  directly  the  benefits 
derived  from  his  increase  of  knowledge  and  skill.  It  i<=J 
therefore  to  the  public  interest  to  see  that  h«  has  every 
advantage  for  improvement  in  his  profession,  and  as  the 
public  receives  the  benefit  of  such  improvement  the  pub- 
lic should  bear  its  share  of  the  expense.  The  compensa- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  fixed  by  the  public,  represented  by 
the  Boards  of  Public  Instruction,  State  and  County, 
^^i  the  possibilities  of  increase  are  circumscribed  to  very 
narrow  limits.  If  the  possibilities  of  the  increase  of 
teachers  were  only  limited  by  their  knowledge,  there 
^onM  \^  some  sound  reason  for  the  position  that  the 
Pjihlie  should  not  be  called  on  to  assist  the  teacher  in 
nis  professional  improvement.  If  he  derived  the  princi- 
pal benefit  from  his  professional  improvement,  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  favor  assisting  him  from  the  county 
*nnd.  But  he  can  neither  materially  increase  his  IneoxjaA 
^  his  proAciency,  nor  is  he  the  principaV  Toewe^emT^  o\ 
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his  own  improvement.    The  public  through  the  8cho< 
derive  the  benefit. 

2.  The  possibilities  of  increase  in  teaching  does  nc 
measure  up  to  those  of  other  professions.  A  third  ral 
teacher  cannot  get  ope-tenth  the  income  of  a  third-ral 
lawyer.  The  third-rate  lawyer  can  increase  his  incom 
ten-fold  by  becoming  a  second  rate  one,  and  a  hundre 
fold  by  becoming  a  first-rate  one.  On  the  other  hand,  th 
third-rate  teacher  can  only  hope  to  increase  his  incom 
about  30  or  40  per  cent,  by  becoming  a  second  rate  one 
and  about  four-fold  is  about  the  outside  limit  of  wha 
the  average  teacher  may  expect  in  advancing  from  \ 
third  to  a  first  rate  teacher.  Therefore  the  incentive  o: 
increase  of  income  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  constani 
increase  of  expense  necessary  for  progressive  improve 
ment.  If  attendance  upon  the  State  Association  o1 
teachers  is  of  benefit  in  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher,  and  I  sincerely  believe  it  is,  then  the  school  func 
should  assist  the  teacher  in  attending. 

The  present  law  forcibly  deprives  the  teacher  of  conk 
pensation  throujgh  the  legal  holidays,  and  public  custoir 
and  usage  forcibly  deprives  him  of  three  or. four  dayi 
more,  by  compelling  him  to  be  idle  while  the  people  aw 
celebrating  during  the  latter  part  of  December.  If  th< 
teacher  Drefers  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Association  anc 
thereby  increases  his  fund  of  knowledge  for  use  in  hii 
i^chool,  rather  than  idle  away  his  time  in  festivities,  thei 
the  school  board  should  pay  his  necessary  expenses  as  on< 
in  the  employment  of  the  board  and  doing  the  work  oj 
the  board. 

Teachers  should  not  only  be  required  to  attend  the 
place  of  meeting,  but  also  attend  the  daily  sessions  of  th< 
association.  I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  paying  the  nee 
essary  expenses  of  teachers  in  attending  associations  tc 
the  extent  of  their  salaries,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  em 
ploying  them  preferably  to  others.  Boards  who  paj 
the  expenses  of  their  teachers  should  protect  them 
selves  against  loss  by  providing  that  no  new  teachei 
shall  take  the  place  of  such  teacher,  unless  proof,  can  !)• 
shown  that  he  attended  the  last  Teachers'  Association 
or  has  become  a  teacher  since  the  adjournment  of  th* 
Jast  association.  In  other  words,  School  Boards  shoul* 
pay  the  necessary  expen^e^  ol  Xft^Oc^^"^^  wot  the  associs 
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tion,  and  then  see  that  they  get  the  worth  of  their  money 
back  by  employing  only  teachers  who  have  attended  the 
Association,  to  fill  vacancies. 

I  wonld  offer  as  a  probable  advantage  to  the  School 
Board  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  its  teachers  at- 
tending Associations  this:  The  reputation  of  doing  so 
would  draw  to  the  employment  of  such  board  a  better 
class  of  teachers.  Good  teachers  would  rather  teach  in  a 
county  which  assists  them  in  their  professional  improve- 
ment. Teachers  who  attend  the  Teachers'  Association 
,  we  a  better  class  than  those  who  do  not ;  they  are  there- 
fore more  desirable. 
The  Convention  then  went  into  Business  Session, 

BUSINESS  SESSION. 

A  motion  prevailed  to  have  the  Chairman  appoint  a 
committee  to  suggest  proper  and  convenient  forms  for 
Superintendent's  Reports  and  office  records. 

tJpon  the  committee  was  placed:  Supt.  Compton,  of 
'^ke;  Supt.  Cook  of  Escambia,    and  Supt.    Philips    of 

A  motion  prevailed  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  conven- 
Pon  that  the  present  method  of  selecting  school  officials 
^8  Satisfactory  and  best.  Upon  this  m6tion  27  affirmative 
^otes  were  cast;  none  opposing. 

A  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1  that  the  law 
Pcitnitting  Temporary  Certificates  should  be  abolished. 

A  motion  prevailed  by  13  to  4  that  the  law  permitting 
*ke  issuance  of  aged  teachers  certificates  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  was  then 
'^^ceived  and  voted  upon  by  sections  as  follows : 

Hesolved  1.  That  this  convention  favors  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  remove  the  five  mill 
^^Tinty  tax  limit  for  school  purposes  and  earnestly  solic- 
its the  cooperation  of  all  school  officials  and  friends  of 
^tication  to  this  end.  Carried,  30  to  0. 

Hesolved  2.  That  we  heartily  recommend  the  estab- 
Jlsliment  of  a  graded  school  in  each  county  with  at  least 
*^t^  grades.  Carried  29  to  0. 

Resolved  S.  That  we  favor  compulsory  school  attend- 
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ance  with  proper  limitationB  to  suit  the  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  State.     Carried,  20  to  9. 

Resolved  4*  That  we  recognize  the  need  of  a  standard 
course  of  study  for  the  county  schools  and  recommend 
that  the  State  Superintendent,  with  a  competent  r^oinmL^" 
tee,  appointed  bv  him,  prepare  and  distribute  airiong  tt^-^ 
schools  of  the  State,  such  a  course  of  study  with  sugg^' 
tions  as  to  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  same  to  im 
vidual  needs.  Carried,  25  to  4. 

Resolved  5.     That    we    favor     the    consolidation    cz^^ 
schools  and  to  this  end  the  transportation  of  reasonabW-J 
numbers  of  pupils  by  school  boards.  We  find  that  exper 
ence  in  at  least  nine  counties  of  the  State  proves  thi 
such  a  system  wisely    administered    results    in    bette 
schools,  better  protection  of  isolated  children  and  a 
duction  of  expenses.  Camed,  24  to  3. 

Resolved  6,  That  we  recommend  the  enactment  of 
law  that  will  give  to  communities  where  financial  an< 
other  conditions  render  it  practicable,  the  right  to  estal 
lish  and  maintain  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  publi* 
system.  Carried,  19  to  7. 

Resolved  7.    That  we  heartily  endorse  the  movement  o: 
Brevard  county,  looking  to  better  school  supervision  ii 
the  employment  of  a  supervisory  teacher,  as  a  wise  an( 
prudent  expenditure  of  funds  in  that    county.     Carried, 
24  to  1. 

Resolved  8.  (a)  That  sections  3  and  4  of  Chapter  467J 
concerning  sub-districts  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  notici 
of  petitions  and  elections  to  be  made  by  posting;  when  th( 
board  of  public  instruction  of  any  county  may  think  it 
desirable;  (b)  that  section  6  and  7  be  so  amended  that  all 
tax  payers  who  were  registered  voters  at  the  last  pre- 
ceding general  election  may  be  electors.  Carried;  (a) 
26  to  3;  (b)  19  to  7. 

Resolved  9.  That  we  favor  the  establishment  of  on< 
central  school  of  methods  with  a  model  school  attached, 
and  the  distribution  of  the    remainder  of  the    snmmei 
school  fund  in  the  maintenance  of  institutes  in 
parts  of  the  State.  Lost,  14  to  15. 

Resolved  10.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the 
text  books  used  in  our  public  schools  should  give  Admii 


«1  W.  S.  Schley  full  credit  for  the  victories  won  at  Santia- 
go.  Caried,  29  to  0. 

J.  C.  COMPTON,  Chairman, 
C.  L.  HAYES,  Secretary, 
B.  C.  GRAHAM, 
E.   L.   McDANIEL, 
J.  MARION  DIXON. 

The  following  was  also  presented: 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  com- 
niission  of  County  Treasurer  on  school  funds  should  be 
paid  by  the  County  Commissioners.  Carried,  28  to  1. 

Resolved  that  this  Convention  tender  its  heartiest 
thanks : 

Xst.  To  the  hotels  and  homes  of  Green  Cove  Springs 
foi»  courtesies  and  pleasant  entertainment. 

2nd.  To  Mr.  O.  D.  Seavey,  for  his  gracious  reception  at 
tl^^  Magnolia  Springs  Hotel. 

3d.  To  the  City  Council,  County  School  Board  and 
Covinty  Commissioners  for  their  generous  contributions 
to     our  entertainment. 

-Ath.  To  Superintendent  Ellis  Geiger  and  the  teachera 
^^  the  Green  Cove  High  School  for  their  untiring  efforts 
to     make  the  convention  a  success. 

Sth.  To  Miss  Shoemaker  for  musical  contributions  to 
tti^  program. 

Cth,  To  Supt.  F.  Pasco,  of  the  East  Florida  Seminary 
*'t  Gainesville,  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Stockbridge,  of  the  Agricul- 
*^^:ttil  College  at  Lake  City,  to  Prof.  Arthur  Williams,  of 
*!^^  Florida  State  College  at  Tallahassee;  to  Supt  W.  B. 
^^ire,  of  the  Institute  for  Blind  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  St. 
-^Xiigustine,  and  to  Prin.  C.  L.  Hayes,  of  the  State  Nor- 
J^^i.1  School,  DeFuniak  Springs,  for  the  interest  mani- 
'^i^ted  by  their  attendance  and  participation  in  the  exer- 


7th.  To  the  railroads  of  the  State  for  reduced  rates  to 

:38  convention. 

Sth.  To  the  ladies  of  the  V.  I.  A.  for  their  hospitable 
'^^^^leption,  for  their  contributions  to  the  program  in  the 
J^^^mirable  address  made  by  Miss  Livermore  as  represen- 
^*^.tive  of  their  association  and  for  the  interest  manifested 
their  attendance:. 

9th.  To  the  citizens  of  Green  Cove  Springs  fop  the  hos- 
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pitalities  which  we  enjoyed  tonight  and  for  courtesies 
extended  while  in  their  city. 

10.  To  the  connty  commisisoners  for  the  nse  of  the  court 
room  and  to  the  janitor  for  his  faithful  care  of  the  same. 
All  adopted  unanimou8ly. 

Tallahassee  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting, 
subject  to  call  of  State  Superintendent. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

The  members  of  the  convention  were  tendered  an  in- 
vitation, which  was  accepted,  to  visit  the  Magnolia 
Springs  Hotel,  and  also  to  visit  the  Library  rooms  and 
be  received  by  the  ladies  of  the  Village  Improvement  As- 
sociation. 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

The  convention  was  given  a  grand  reception  by  the  cit- 
izens of  Green  Cove  Springs  at  the  court  house. 

S.  PHILIPS,  Secretary. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 


Recommendations* 


This  chaprer  names  some  of  the  changes  deemed  advis- 
Abie  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  healthy  development  of 
the  public  school  system.    They  are  based  upon  the    re- 
sults o:  experience  and  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
^'n  this  State  and  of  the  most  successful  systems  in  other 
States.     It  is  not  expected,  of  course,  that  each  of  them 
^ill  meet. with  universal  approbation  or  be  enacted  into 
^a^r  at  one  session  of  the  Legislature,  as  all  school  devel- 
opment is  of  slow  growth  and  has  bad  to  fight  for  every 
change  and  inch  of  progress.     It  matters  not  how  any 
Commendation  may  be  received,  the    duty  is  no     less 
'^^nding  upon  me  to  continue  faithfully  to     recommend 
*^*:h  changes  as  my  own  judgment  dictates  will  best  in- 
duce advancement.    I  fully  believe    that  each    measure 
^'^ona'iLndcd  will  sooner  or  later  be  incorporated  into 
^e  system.    Genuine  interest  in  the    public    schools    is 
arrowing  dailj,  and  will  soon#  or  later  become  so  deep- 
^^^K>ted  as  to  subordinate  selfishness  to  the  public  good, 
^hich  point  it  must  reach  before  the  public  schools  can 
^^•omi)lish   the  purpose  of  their  creation,  the  demand 
^*^ll  then  become  irresistible  that  the  schools  be  better 
^RU;pped  and  more  efficient.    Thus  the  system  has  grown 
^P  in  every  State. 

It  VouM  be  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  conclusive 
^^gument  in  support  of  each  recommendation,  as  an  or- 
^^Uary  bo«>k  would  hardly  give  space  for  the  purpose, 
^^t  ^ach  will  be  stated  with  some  of  the  main  reasons 
^^'^^  its  adoption  is  needful.  Some  of  the  changes  are 
^»^^>erritive  and  far-reaching  in  their  resuts,  others  not 
^*^   much  so,  but  are    essential  to  insure    real    advance- 

Alany  of  these  changes  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
^^tinty  Superintendents  in  Convention  assembled,  after 
*J*^e  and  full  discussion  in  their  State  Conventions.  The 
**^a.l  conclusion  of  that  body,  not  of  any  individw^i  oi  \\., 
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is,  iu  my  judgment,  the  best  expert    testimony  on  any 
school  question  that  can  be  obtained  in    the  State.    In 
these  recommendations  personal  feelings  do  not  enter,  as 
we  have  no  selfish  ends  to  subserve,  no  friends  to  reward, 
nor  enemies  to  punish.    The  single  aim  is    to  create    a 
school  sy5?tem  that  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for 
the  Stare.    It  is  unfortunately  too    often  the  case  that 
legislat'on  alfectinig  the  schools  is  suggested  or  attempted 
by  those  with  personal  axes  to  grind,  so  blinded  by  self- 
seeking  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  welfare  of  all.    Sucli 
was  the  Aged  Teachers'  Certicate  law  and  all  such  retro- 
grade If^gislation,  and  other    unsuccessful  attempts    to 
lo^/er  the  standard  of  teaching. 

These  recommendations  now    follow  in  the    order    i^ 
which  they  are  considered  to  be  most  important. 

1. — REMOVE    SCHOOL   TAX    LIMIT. 

Amend  Section  8  of  Article  XII.  of  the  State  Constitt 
tion  b}"  striking  out  ^'nor  more  than  five  mills,"  or 
substiiuting  eight  mills  for  "five.'^  This  has  been  reconc:^ 
mended  in  the  last  three  Bi-ennial  Reports  from  this  D^^ 
partment,  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  has  been  adopted 
by  every  County  Superintendents'  State  Convention  sine  "^ 
1897,  by  many  County  School  Boards,  several  Teacher^^ 
Ass(.ciations,  and  is  advocated  by  thousands  of  schoo^^ 
patrons. 

The  County  Superintendents  with  great  unanimity  d^^ 
clared  in  eouvention  and  in  their  special  reports  publisl]^^ 
ed  iu  (he  past  three  reports  of  the  State  Super intenden^B 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  public  school  - 
accomplish  what  is  expected  of  them,  or  to  develop-  b^^ 
yonJ  ilieir  present  status  unless  this  5  mill  restriction  *^-' 
reii»ove,l.  Forty  counties  in  1902  levied  the  maximurr^ 
(he  mills  allowable  under  the  Constitution,  some  run^i^ 
niug  the  schools  only  GO  days,  and  many  holding  that  the^:^ 
were  unable  to  pay  sufficient  salaries  to  secure  competei 
teachers.  School  terms  are  altogether  too  short,  buih 
ings  and  equipments  are  generally  inadequate,  while 
genes  al  demand  o^  the  people  is  for  longer  terms,  betti 
bulMings,  and  more  capable  teachers. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  a  large  majority  of  tB^^ 
vorers  of  the  State  favor  more  liberal  provisions  for  t"*^^ 
schools  and  wiW  so  ca^t  tlvelr  ballots  if  given  opportuni^J 


to  Vote  upon  a  Constitutional  aiiiondment  of  this  cliarac- 
ler.  Suppose  this  supposition  is  untrue,  still  I  fail  to  see 
liow  any.  one  claiming  to  be  a  Democrat  and  willing  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority  can  refuse  to  let  the 
electors  of  the  State  determine  whether  or  not  any  county 
Bhall  1)0  allowed  to  assess  itself  more  than  five  mills  for 
the  support  of  its  schools. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  still  remains  a  purely 
Democratic  measure,  as  a  majority  of  the  electors  when 
voting  for  County  Conunissioners  can  easily  instruct 
them  aa  to  the  millage  to  be  levied  for  the  schools. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  comments  on  the  com- 
parative statistics  given  in  Chapter  II,  under  the  heads, 
"Length  of  School  Term,"  and  "Average  Days  Schooling 
Given  for  Every  Child,"  will  convince  any  one  that  the 
State  can  not  afford  longer  to  neglect  the  removal  of  this 
Constitutional  limitation,  since  the  present  rate  of  taxa- 
tton  permits  to  every  youth  in  this  State  less  than  hall 
the  amount  of  education  given  in  many  of  the  States. 
^he  only  way  to  give  them  more  education  and  put  them 
^Ji  condition  to  compete  with  those  better  educated  is  to 
Pi'ovide  for  a  greater  county  school  levy,  so  that  the 
School  term  may  be  lengthened. 

The  opponents  of  this    amendment,  though    generally 

from  counties  that  have  created  no  special  tax  districts, 

^^ge  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  raising  the  county  levy, 

^s  those  desiring  more  school  revenue  can  vote  for  special 

^strict  taxes.    Even  with  the  aid  of  nearly  300  special 

^ax  districts,  in  thirty-six  counties,  the  demand  for    the 

^riioval  of  the  five  mill  limitation  increases  rather  than 

abates.    Several  of  these  counties  have  their  entire  terri-" 

tory  levying  the  special  district  lax,  which  is  but  an  eva- 

^on  of  the  Constittitional  provision  to  which  they  have 

l^en  forced  to  resort  for  the  protection  of  their  children 

Against  ignorance.    This  special  tax  provision  is  a  cum- 

t^rsome  and  an  expensive  way  of  securing  a  people  the 

^ght  t(»  tax  themselves,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  vea- 

^on  for  the  removal  of  the  limit. 

Many  County  Boards  are  already  in  debt  and  are  una- 
'^'^  to  meet  the  reasonable  demands  for  better  school 
btiildiDgs,  longer  terms,  and  more  capable  teachers.  Near- 
V  all  of  them  are  forced  to  pay  discounts  on  their  war- 
''^nts  and  are  carrying  indebtedness  from  yeat  to  ^^act  Va 
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the  vain  attempt,  with  inadequate  provision,  to  run  such 
schools  as  the  people  demand* 

Professionally  capable  teachers,  to  such  as  the  State 
can  afford'  to  entrust  the  shaping  of  her  citizenship,  can 
not  be  retained  at  present  salaries.  The  present  annual 
salary  of  Florida  teachers,  including  principals  of  high 
and  graded  schools,  is  but  |203,  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  hire  and  support  of  the  State  convicts  to  the  lessees.  It 
cannot  then  be  expected  that  other  than  young,  inexper- 
ienced and  unqualified  persons  can  be  induced  to  teach,  IrfiS 
the  schools  must  disappoint  public  expectation  an^  mak6  lie 
inadequate  returns  even  for  the  present  investment.  |i 

Certainly  no  patriotic  citizen,  prescient  of  the  results, 
can  be  willing  for  the  public  schools  to  remain  at  their 
present  standard,  when  it  is  the  almost  unanimuos  se^' 
diet  of  school  officers  and  others  giving  .the  matter  car^ 
ful  studv  that  the  public  schooli»  hare  reached  the  limi't 
of  their  growth  without  more  liberal  support. 

A  large  majority  of  the  tax  payers  pay  their  mAo^ 
tax  more  cheerfully  than  any  other,  and    would  as  chee^ 
fully  puy  more  if  assured  of  proportionate  increase  in 
suits. 

Since  the  State  has  rightfully  undertaken  the  edue 
tion  of  the  masses,  it  is  wrong  to  delude    them  with     ^ 
smattering  of  an  education  and  to  leave  them  in  a  condi* 
tion  to  earn  only  half  as  much  as  those  enjoying  double 
the  educational  advantages  in  other  States. 

If  the  State  is  not  sufficiently  awakened  to  a  sense 
its  duty  as  to  discharge  its  full  obligations  towards  i 
youth,  it  would  be  a  crime  for  it  to  attempt  to    restrai^^ 
any  county  desiring  to  give  its  children  more  than  tl»-^ 
pitiful  average  of  49  days'  schooling  in  the  year  as 
paratiou  to  compete  with  those  of  the  country  at 
receiving  an  average  of  70.4  days'  schooling,  or  with  thoi 
reared  in  some  progressive  States  where     they    recei 
from  90  to  108  days. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  question  that  the  best  i 
vestment  a  government  can  make  is  in  its  youtk,  as 
education  they  are  made  more  law-abiding  and  productin^^ 
citizens.  Why,  then,  should  the  State  limit  the  invei*'*' 
ment  of  any  of  its  counties  in  the  education  of  her  chi  ^' 
dren,  since  she  would  not  restrain  them  from  investica^ 
their  earnings  in  other  safe  and  best  paying  securities? 
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The  greatest  obligation  of  the  State  is.  to  her  children 
and  the  duty  to  educate  them  is  limited  only  by  her  abil- 
ity.   The  United  States  census  reports  the  per  capita  val- 
uation of  property  in  Florida  greater  than  in  eighteen 
States  of  the  Union,  though  some  of  these  pay  more  than 
twice  as  much  per  capita  for  the  education  of  their  youth* 
Probably  the  surest  test  of    meeting  this    obligation    is 
shown  by  the  number  of  cents  paid  for  pubMc  education 
on  every  flOO  of  true  valuation  of  prpperty.    The  census 
of  1890  (the  latest  available  on  this  subject)  shows  that 
^n  every  J^lOO  of  property,  based  on  true  valuation,  Flor- 
ida paid  13.3  cents  for  her  public  schools,  the  average  in 
ttie  United  States  was  21.7  cents,  while  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  best  discharging  their  obligation  to  their 
/outh,  paid  more  than  twice  as  many  cents  as  Florida  on 
^v-ery  $100  of  property.    Only  two    States  east  of    the 
^€ky  Mountains  paid  less  than  Florida    according    to 
^'^alth,  those  being  the  two  Carolinas.    This  is  conclusive 
fJ^oof  that  we  cannot  plead  poverty,  nor  the  burden  of  an 
^^igent  race,  as  an  excuse  for  niggardliness  in  our  sup- 
Poi^  of  the  public  schools. 

The  standing  of  this  State  in  other  particulars,  the 
^^^aonnt  of  education  given  to  every  youth,  and  the  con- 
^qnent  rank  we  may  expert  them  to  take  in  the  affairs 
^^  the  Nation,  the  inferiority  to  which  the  children  of  the 
^"ta-te  arc  doomed  provided  something  is  not  done  to  give 
l^i^ni  a  relatively  higher  intellectual  standing  is  discussed 
'^  Chapter  II.  in  the  Observations  on  Comparative  Sta- 
tistics. 

It  is  earnestly  insisted,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  children  of 
\lorida,  that  the  Legislature  submit  to  the  voters  the 
''^S'ht  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  public  schools  shall 
^^^Hiain  as  they  are,  and  the  State  be  forever  consigned 
*^  the  rear  rank  in  all  worthy  competition  with  those 
'^Cfcre  wisely  investiPj^s:  in  their  youth,  or  whether  they 
^^  11  votp  the  schools  more  money  that  their  own  sons  and 
^^^'nghters  may  bear  off  their  share  of  the  capital  prizes 
^^Om  every  field  of  worthy  competition. 

2. — COMPULSORY    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE    LAW. 

Bentiment  in  favor  of  such  a  law  has  been  rapidly  grow- 
J^S.  When  the  subject  was  first  discussed  by  the  County 
^^ttperirtendents  in  their  State  Convetnion,  in  1897,  a  vote 
'^^^s  taken  showing  17  to  13  favoring  such  a  law;  the 
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question  was  discussed  two  years  later  and  a  ballot  sho^v 
ed  three-fourths  of  the  convention  favoring  such  a  la^v 
since  that  time  there  has  been  practically  no  oppositio 
to  it  on  the  part  of  school  officers. 

For  the  past  two  years,  constant  demands  have  bee 
made  upon  the  State  Superintendent  from  people  in  evei:^ 
section  of  the  State  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  lav 

it  would  seem  that  the  Compulsory  Attendance  is  a  tssl 
ural  concomitant  of  the  public  school  system.  All  tti 
people  are  forced  to  pay  taxes  to  build  houses  and  p^ 
teacher-j,  then  why  higgle  at  compelling  a  few  of  the  pe^ 
pie  to  give  their  children  the  benfit  of  that  which  is  pr^ 
vided  for  them? 

The  law  can  be  so  fraaied  as  to  inflict  no  punishme»^ 
upon  any  except  the  fellow  that  deserves  it.  An  inquii^ 
into  the  reasons  why  most  children  are  not  sent  to  scho^ 
narrows  them  down  to  about  three:  the  parent  who  *do^ 
not  care  whether  his  children  get  any  education;  the  or: 
piqued  because  he  failed  to  secure  the  teacher  of  hj 
choice,  or  on  account  of  some  imaginary  fault  in  tt 
teacher  withdraws  his  children  with  the  view  of  breal 
ing  up  the  school;  and  the  one  so  filled  with  prejudic 
against  some  one  or  something,  that  he  would  rob  h: 
children  of  their  inalienable  rights  rather  than  foreg 
the  o])p()rtunity  of  venting  spleen.  One  of  the  abov 
causes  ke<>ps  out  of  school  four  children  where  want  c 
ability  to  send  keeps  out  one.  Who,  then,  would  stan 
in  the  way  of  a  law  which  seeks  to  prevent  ignorance  c 
caprice  from  deprivinjg,  childhood  of  its  natural  rights? 

Wherever  the  law  has  been  enacted,  much  demagogic! 
gush  abont  interfering  with  civil  liberty  and  parenti 
authority  has  flowed  from  the  opponents  of  the  measur 
The  neces^sity  for  the  law  proves  that-  certain  kinds  ( 
parental  authority  must  be  interfered  with  for  the  publ' 
good  and  tJiai  helpless  children  may  obtain  tb^^ir  right 
EA^ery  one  commends  the  law  which  protects  ohik'rc 
from  cruelly  and  lives  of  degradation  at  the  hands  ,  - 
their  parents.  Why  falter  then  when  the  law  presuin 
to  sa.v  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignc 
ance  and  vice,  liable  to  become  paupers  or  a  menace 
the  body  politic? 

Wher'^'cr  the  law  has  been  enacted,  both  in  thU  co»- 
try  and  in  Europe,  it  is  claimed  not  to  seriously  aff^ 
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parents  regardful  of  their  children's  welfare,  but  onlj 
those  who  misjudge  the  real  good  of  their  children  or 
make  it  subservient  to  the  parents'  material  interests. 

TLis  ifc  the  general  verdict  wherever  the  law  has  been 
enacted:  *'In  the  beginning  compulsory  education  is 
everywhere  and  always  felt  to  be  severe  and  meets  with 
energetic  coniradiction  and  opposition.  Those  who  favor 
keeping  the  masses  in  ignorauce  encourage  opposition, 
either  openly  or  secretly.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
tlie  masses  become  reconciled,  and  the  law  enforcing  reg- 
ular school  avtendance  is  recognized  as  a  protection:  yet 
its  suspension  would  be  followed  by  a  noticeable  falling 
off  in  attendance,  even  in  the  most  advanced  States" 

It  has  been  found,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  II.  in  dis- 
cussing "Average  Daily  Attendance,"  that  the  law  causes 
an  average  aliendance  of  10  more  in  ever/  100  children 
enrolled,  in  coinpu\sory  than  in  non-compuls  )ry  States, 
while  the  average  percentage  of  enrollment  is  larger  by 
ftbout  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  compulsory  States. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  some  consideration,  that     every     en- 

Kgh  toned  nation  in  the  world,  and  33  of  the  50  States 

^nd    territories  of  the  United  States  have  found  it  necers- 

®?^y    to  adopt  such  laws,  and  with  one  accord  extol  its 

^irtxaes    There  are  but  two  States,  Iowa  and  Missouri, 

^^sicles  the  Southern  States,  that  have  no  such  law.    Two 

^^'i'trhern  States,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  have    en- 

scio^  such  a  law,  and  ihe  increased  enrollraf-r»i  and  aver- 

^8^     attendance  in  the^e  prove  conclusively  that  it  should 

^   Enacted  in  every  Southern  State.     He  e  would  be     a 

gork^-j  ]»l{iie  to  introduce  illiteracy  statistics  of  tchitc  male 

adLilts  in  the  States  having  no  compulso'*-^  law  in  com- 

pat*ixon  Willi  ilnjse  ^;uing  the  law,  but  be  i*^  as  asliauiod 

^^  "tliem  a^  are  those  for  whom  this  is  written,  I  forbear 

^'it:l>  the  implied  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 

*^    ^tiiake  Florida  lead  off  in  the  extreme  Sotuli  with     a 

condpuijsory  law 

A.  conservative  law  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  is  desired 
^^xre  for  its  moral  effect  than  for  its  rigor  and  costly  ma- 
chixiery. 

The  compulsory  age  should  be  from  8  to  14,^  and  require 
atteii^..j,^.g  for  at  least  60  days  in  every  year,  with  mod- 
*^ate  fine  attached  for  the  first  offense,  with  exemptions 
^^^  children  physically  unable  to  attend  school,  for  those 
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attend  Inig  private  or  parochial  schools,  and  for  one  or 
more  (children  in  very  large  and  very  poor  families  on 
alternate  years.  Such  a  law  is  rigorous  enough  to  begin 
with,  and  if  properly  enforced  it  is  believed  that  it  is  all  * 
that  will  ever  be  necessary.  It  is  further  believed  that 
it  will  save  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  the  State  from  ignor- 
ance .and  non-productive  and  vicious  lives 

If  any  are  opposed  to  the  law  on  the  grounds  that  the 
benefits  will  inure  to  the  negroes  rather  than  the  white 
youth,  let  him  consider  that  of  the  53,759—32  in  every  100 
— educable  youth  that  did  not  enroll  in  the  public  'schoolfl 
in  1902,  that  26,811,  about  one-half  of  them  were  white. 
The  statistics  also  show  that  of  every  100  white  and  negro 
youth  f  nrolled  in  1902,  that  6  more  negroes  attended 
school  every  day 'than  whites  This  fact  seems  to  indicate 
(hat  the  law  is  more  necessary  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  whites  than  negroes. 

State  Superintendent  Skinner  of  N6w  York,  in  his  re- 
port for  1902,  says:  "I  know  of  no  better  way  briefly 
to  call  yonr  attention  to  results  attained  under  an  intelli- 
gent and  humane  administration  of  this  law  (Compulsory 
Law  enncted  in  1804)  than  by  reference  to  statistical  ta- 
bles. For  the  year  1894  the  per  cent,  of  enrollment  to 
fchool  pojmlation  was  only  64,  while  for  the  school  year 
ending  July,  1902,  the  i)er  cent,  of  enrollment  to  school 
l)opulai«^n  was  nearly  91 — a  net  gain  of  27  per  cent.;  * 
*  *  iljf)  marvelous  result  of  27  per  cent,  increase  is 
largely  to  be  credited  to  a  judicious  enforcement  of  the 
law.  «  *^  *  The  healthy  and  steady  growth  in  aver- 
fi^G  daily  attendance  is  aslo  noted  by  an  increase  of  over 
19  per  (v^nt.  dnrinjj  the  above  period,  showing  that  these 
rliildren  are  not  only  enrolled  in  our  schools,  but  are  also 
regular  and  proni])t  in  their  attendance." 

3. — OXE    HIGH    SCHOOL    IN    EVERY    COUNTY. 

The  dissii)ation  of  the  efforts  of  the  State  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools  in  preparatory  instruction,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  defii  ient  and  unequal  preparation  of  those  ap- 
plyinjg  for  admittance,  the  difficulty  encountered  by  most    : 
pupils  in  j)assin^  from  the  classes  of  the  rural    schools,  ^ 
vhere  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  Florida 
taught,  into  the  classes  of  schools  of  higher  grade,  th 
]/ernicir>iis  deception — often  unwitting — practiced    upo: 
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^he  people  of  many  counties  by  conducting  so-called  high 

Schools  presided  over  by  incompetent  teachers  for  short 

terms  and  with  a  curriculum  unworthy  of  distinction  as 

that  of  a  high  school,  but  even  then  far  too    pretentious 

for  the  elementary  preparation  of  the  puipls,  and  more 

iban  all,  the  dependence  of  the  rural  schools  upon    such 

'*igh  sch(»ols  for  teachers,  are  among  the  chief  arguments 

'flForing  a  standard  grade  of  high     school     instruction 

*nAde  mandatory  in  at  least  one  school  of  every    county 

daring  at  least  eight  months  of  each  year.    The  mass  of 

the  people  will  ever  depend  upon  the  nearest  high  school 

y»i*  its  highest  instruction  as  well  as  for  its  educational 

jjl^als,  hence  the  responsibility  of  the     State  to    insure 

*ha  t  this  school  shall  be  a  safe  standard. 

^  The  only  arguments  of  consequence  advanced  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposition  will  be  answered  in  defence  of 
ihc^  measui*e. 

The  first  and  usual  plea  is  that  of  poverty.  This  is  um 
^^liable,  because  a  little  reflection  would  convince  one 
tho.t  no  01  her  expenditure. of  funds  will  bring  so  igreat  re- 
tUTm,  and  what  county  is  so  poor  ihat  it  cannot  invest 
?5O0  or  JfOOO  per  year  to  double  the  value  of  the  returns 
^^V'  every  cent  expended  on  schools?  High  school  facili- 
ties should  be  available  wherever  there  are  100  white  fam- 
^^3^8,  and  only  extreme  short-sightedness  will  plead  ina- 
^Hity  to  provide  them. 

It  is  often  stated  that  high  schools  favor  the  towns 

^^d  discriminate  against  the  country.     Nothing  could  be 

^ore  erroneous.    While  there  is  a  high  school  of  definite 

standard  open  to  every  child  in  the  county  and  officially 

^^cognized  as  the  crowning    feature  of  all     the    county 

^<^liools,  it  will  prove  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  every 

^^^bitious  child  in  the  county.     In  fact,  because  of  the 

^>^^ater  viiror  and  ambition  of  country  children,  it  is  prob- 

Hl>iy  ^j,^^^  ^hat  it  will  be  a  stronger  encouragement  among 

the  country  children  than  among  those  of  the  .town.     But 

^^  tio  child  from  the  country  school  ever  enters  the    high 

?*<*^iool,  the  rural  schools  will  still  be  no  less  the  gainers 

^y  the  establishment  of  such  school  than  will  those  of  the 

^OTvn  in  which  it  is  located.     Tt  is  easily  proven  that  the 

^-**^at  majority  of  teachers  for  rural  schools    come    from 

^^e  couniy  high  schools  or  that  which  serves  the  purpose. 

"^<>t  only  the  facts,  but,  if  space  permitted,  a    dozen  rea- 


sons  can  be  given  to  show  why  this  must  necessarily  ^^ 
the  case.  AVhere  there  is  a  stronig  county  high  school,  ^  , 
strength  will  quickly  be  reflected  in  the  rural  schools  ^^^ 
the  county.  Where  the  county  high  school  is  lacking 
is  of  low  standard  one  of  two  results  is  inevitable.    Eit 
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er  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  will  be  mere  injurioc— -^ 
make-believes,  or  there  will  be  a  large  proportion  of  tt^^. 
county  teachers  imported  from  other  sections.    This  la,    ^ ' 
ter  condition  means  a  larger  expense  to  the  county  tha---^^ 
the  establishment  of  the  high  school.     One  county  of  tl^*^. 
State,  where  the  Superintendent    insists    upon  a    goo  ^^ 
grade  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  while  there  is  n  -^^ 
county  high  school  to  prepare  them,  pays  out  at  le^r^'^^^ 
$3,000  per  annum  to  non-resident  teachers,  besides  mo. 
than  as  much  paid  to  send  children  elsewhere  for    higC-^*^ 
school  training.     The  total  loss  to  the  county  is  seve""^^"^^^^ 
times  as  luach  as  the  high  school  would  cost. 

4. — LEAV6   TEXT-BOOK    LAW    INTACT. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  perennially  recui 
ring  agitation  for  State  Uniformity  of  text-books  shouh 
receive  any  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature 
It  is  a  most  nn-dcmocratic  and  offensive    proposition  t: 
mould  all  ihe  minds  of  the  State  bv  means  of  the  sai 
text-books,  and  it  passes  my  comprehension  how  it  is  e: 
pected  to  crush  a  trust  by  creating  a  State  monopoly, 
appears  that  if  a  monopoly  is  to  exist  the  so-called  trus 
would  be  quite  sure  to  reap  the  lion's  share  of  the  advai 
tage    As  {»  matter  of  fact,  however,  if  there  is  any  tru| 
involved  in  the  question,  a  careful  investigation  will  rea< 
ily  show  that  it  is  a  case  of  a  trust    tryinig  to  fight  ^ 

trust,  and  using  the  State  as  a  cat's  paw,  with  no  refe^=:^r' 
ence  to  the  interests  of  the  cat.  There  is  abundant  e\  ^^' 
dence  to  show  that  there  is  a  combination  of  book  comp  -^^* 
nies  who  did  not  succeed  in  making  contracts  with  ttJj\^ 
County  Boards  in  1901  and,  being  unwilling  to  wait  unt^W^^ 
the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  in  1906,  and  th^^*" 
take  even  cliances,  have  combined  to  overthrow  the  pr^^^^* 
ent  law  and  j)ut  the  State  to  the  expense  of  changing  te: 
books  throncrhout,  in  order  to  secure  business  where  tb 
have  her^^tofore  failed.  It  is  regretted  also  that  an 
worthy  appoal  has  been  made  to  sectionalism,  and  O' 
company  has  been  pushed  forward  as  a  Southern    te: 
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book  publiJ^her  in  the  hope  of  catching  prejudiced  and 
Unwary  legislators.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Florida 
Legislature  will  be  deceived  in  this  matter  as  some  others 
lave  been. 

My  investigations  have  tended  clearly  to  show  that 
-here  i^  no  advantage  in  Rtate  Uniformity  comparable  to 
:he  disadvantages  and  dangers.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
educational  exi)erts,  including  the  United  States  Commis- 
Uoner  of  I'^ducation  and  practically  all  the  educators  of 
:his  State  and  leaders  in  educational  thought  elsewhere, 
i^ho  have. expressed  themselves  upon  it,  that  it  is  an  un- 
ivise  mea>?ure.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  any  cheapening 
n  price  will  be  fully  offset  by  cheapening  '.n  quantity. 
This  has  been  the  experience  of  other  States  J^nd  Florida 
ian  not  hope  to  fare  better.  The  result  of  my  investiga- 
:ions  upon  Uie  subject  conincide  so  thorou^ghly  with  those 
Published  by  Prof.  Tom  F.  McBeath  that  I  have  requested 
lim  to  prepare  his  several  expressions  on  the  subject  in 
Pamphlet  form  and  these  will  be  supplied  to  the  members 
>f  the  Legislature  in  lieu  of  an  extended  argument  herein. 

5. FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

This  subject  is  mentioned  neither  to  commend  nor  to 
:>ppose  the  system,  provided  the  cost  of  the  books  is  met 
by  a  special  tax  levy.  But  with  an  average  school  term 
111  the  State  of  only  04  days,  I  seriously  question  the  wis- 
3om  of  further  reducing  this  ruinously  short  term  for  the 
benefits  of  free  books  or  any  other  desirable  good.  The  re- 
duction in  term  at  the  lowest  estimate  would  average  10 
days,  consivlerably  more  in  some  counties,  if  the  cost  of 
books  is  to  oe  taken  from  present  inadequate  funds. 

The  inauguration  of  the  system  must  cost  the  State 
not  less  thf.n  $150,000,  unless  the  books  now  owned  by  pu- 
pils are  dorfated;  after  that  about  $50,000  a  year,  provi- 
ded the  system  is  guarded  in  every  county  against  need- 
less waste  by  having  men  of  good  business  management 
to  look  can'fully  after  the  distribution  and  gathering  up 
of  the  books. 

Two  or  three  of  the  smaller  counties  of  the  State  have 
experimented  with  the  system  atd  pronounce  the  resultiJ 
most  satisfactory.  It  unquestionably  has  its  advantages, 
and  there  Is  an  appreciable  gain  in  the  aggregate  results^ 
of  a  short  school  term,  growing  out  of  furnishing  every 


-child  with  books  on  the  first  day  of  school  and  the  rerj 
grade  of  book  that  it  ought  to  use. 

Whether  or  not  I  would  favor  free  text-books  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  size  of  the  school  fund,  whether 
the  maximum  county  levy  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  school 
term,  now  far  too  short,  is  to  be  still  further  shortened. 

To  be  frank,  T  am  not  enthusiastic  in  advocacy  of  the 
system  with  present  outlook  for  funds. 

My  position  on  the  question  is  so  fully  and  better  stated 
than  I  couVl  do  it  myself  by  State  Superintendent  Cha9» 
R.  Skinner  of  New  York,  in  his  report  for  1901,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  him  in  full  as  follows : 

"This  sybject  is  from  time  to  time  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  discussion  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Bills  for  providing  free  text-books  have  been  offered  at 
successive  s<»ssions  of  the  Legislature.  It  seems  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  should  receive  some  attention 
in  this  roj.oit: 

"The  nunining  of  the  term  "free  text-books,"  as  univer- 
sally employed,  is  as  follows:  Ka-h  city,  >illage,  or 
school  district  in  the  State  must  lew  as  a  paii:  of  iti 
school  lax  (ortain  sums  with  which  the  text-books  use< 
in  all  gralfjs  of  the  public  schools  sb.-i!)  be  purchased  am 
■loaned  to  I  he  pupils.  The  books  so  pnr(  based  remain  th( 
property  ot  the  city,  village  or  school  district.  They  di 
not  become  rhc  property  of  the  children.     When  the  child 


has  finished  the  study  of  any  book  so  loaned  to  him,  or  ai 
the  close  of  the  school  term,  whether  the  subject  has  been 
finished  or  iiot,  the  book  is  returned  to  the  custody  of  th( 
teacher,  and  is  afterwards  loaned  to  another  pupil.  Thu! 
the  books  ^ircnlate  from  hand  to  hand,  from  family  t< 
family,  from  class  to  class,  and  theoretically,  at  leasl 
the  schools,  and  thus  the  public,  get  an  increased  use  o' 
the  books  jh  a  somewhat  reduced  cost. 

"While  this  plan  seems  at  first  glance  to  have  much  t< 
commend  ii,  T  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such  a/systei 
I  am  opi)f>se.1  to  it,  first,  on  hygienic  grounds,  on  ground  — * 
of  cleanliness  and  decency.  While  in  theory  only  cleai 
books  should  b(i  loaned  to  the  children,  in  fact  the  rev< 
is  the  case.  In  all  cities  and  places  where  this  method  o^^' 
supplying  ioxt  books  is  practiced  books  are  given  out  t-  -^ 
children  which  would  be  a  public  disgrace  if  their  condr"^ 
tion  were  known  to  the  public  generally.    Thousands  an- 
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ten  thousands  of  foal,  ill-smellin(g,  disease-harboring  and 
disease-breeding  things,  whi<h  even  a  moderate  regard 
for  cleanliness  would  consign  to  the  flames,  a  mistaken 
«ea.l  for  a  fa;de  economy  compels  helple;:ss  children  to  use 
and  re-use  ad  nauseam  and  almost  ad  infinitum. 

**It  is  urged  by  advocates  of  free  text-books  that  cases 
of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  through  this  mean& 
are  rare.  Thej  should  be  impossible.  But  the  rarity  is 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  all  our  cities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Boards  of  Health  take  such  means  of  isolating 
known  cases  of  infectious  diseases  that  the  danger  of 
their  sprejid  is  minimized.  In  my  judgment,  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  not  to  make  the  work  of  the  health  boardsr 
Daore  difficult  by  the  free  distribution  of  infected  school 
books. 

**But  tliere  are  other  and  possibly  greater  objections  to 
this  system.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  them  all, ' 
I  'Will  touch  upon  some  objections  which  s^em  to  me 
W-orthy  of  serious  consideration.  First,  the  lending  sys- 
tem robs  the  child  of  the  sense  of  ownership.  True,  it  i% 
supposed  to  supply  his  immediate  needs  in  the  school; 
bnt  he  has  no  personal,  proprietary  interest  in  the  books 
'W^hich  he  studies. 

**They  are  public  property  and  are  sure  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  such.  Few  adults  treat  the  property  of 
th.e  State  with  the  same  regard  that  they  treat  their  own, 
and  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  children  to  do  better  than  their 
elders.  If  the  pupils  do  not  own  their  books,  they  have 
scant  regard  for  them  and  care  little  what  becomes  of 
them.  The  lively  interest  and  zeal  that  children  natural- 
ly feel  in  their  studies  are  larjgely  nullified  and  prevented^ 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  personal  interest  or  owner- 
ship in  the  iext-book*i  i^laced  in  their  hands  to  study. 

^'Closely  allied  to  this  objection  is  another  and  greater 
^n^.  In  a  large  percentage  of  the  families  most  benefitted 
"y  free  public  education,  the  school  books  form  the  nu- 
^^^us  of  tiie  home  library.  To  speak  more  accurately, 
^^y  are  not  the  nucleus,  but  they  are  the  only  library  to 
^  ^onnd  in  the  household.  Questions  of  place,  location, 
P^Ptilation,  relative  importance  of  cities  and  eountries* 
^^^•>  are  by  all  the  members  of  such  family  referred  to 
J?^  School  oleography  for  answer.  Many  are  the  ques- 
tions constantly  arising  in  daily  intercourse  among  men 
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that  are  promptly  answered  in  the  school  history,  whic 
remains  a  (leasured  legacy  from  the    school    days.    Tb — ^ 
practical  problems  of  measurements,    weights,    interes 
banking,  etc.,  which  are  partially  forgotten  because  intri 
quently  used,  are  all  readily  solved  by  the  school  arith-^  '' 
metic,  which  has  been  laid  away  with  the    other    schoo.  ^^ 
books,  whi(  h  form  the  only  reference  library  in  the  housei^^  '**' 
of  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of  our  population. 

"The  system  of  free  lending  of  text-books  at  public  ex---^' 
pense  at  once  wipes  out  this  time-honored  and  valuablc^^'  \ 
method  of  forming  the  home  library.  Nothing  remains  onft-  *^ 
the  school  life,  except  its  menaories.  All  sentimental  as 
sociations  connected  with  the  books  of  our  school  day 
as  well  as  Ihe  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  hav — 
ing  such  books  within  easy  access,  are  at  once  and  foreve 
obliterated  by  the  adoption  of  free  text-books,  so-calIed,« 
by  which  I  mean  the  lending  system  above  described. 

"Through  ignroance  or  by  intent,  the  cost  of  schooB 
books  is  usually  much  over-stated.  Advocates  of  fre 
text-books  show  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  on  tb' 
subject.  Their  statements  often  make  it  appear  that  th 
books,  used  Jn  schools  are  among  the  most  serious  ite 
of  expense  in  educating  children..  This  is  wide  of  thi 
truth.  Carefully  prepared  data  from  many  cities. an^  \ 
several  States,  show  that  the  annual  cost  of  all  th 
school  books  used  in  the  public  school  course  does  n 
exceed  an  average  of  40  cents  per  pupil.  True,  when  one 
own  children  begin  their  work  in  the  high  school  and  aJ —  e  1 
provided  with  an  entire  new  equipment  of  books,  the  ^^^%  .  J 
ures  named  seem  small.  But  taking  the  annual  avera^aje  I 
outlay  for  each  child,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  1l  -5iP  I 
school  course,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  ti~if^  r' 
amount  named.  F' 

"It  liardlv  seems  to  me  worth  the  effort  of  the  Legisl  ^-  I ^ 
ture  of  a  great  State,  to  attempt  to  scale  down  the  trifling ^  f  % 
sum,  with  all  the  dangers,  disadvantages  and  objectiaxjs  *  f^'s 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  sure  to  follow.  1^^/ 

"But  if  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  sees  fit  to  i?w-  ^  ' 

pose  an  additional  tax  for  the  purchase  of  text-books;  if  it  1/'^  '^ 

is  thought  wise  to  compel  all  the    school    districts  of  the  w^^^  <^'j 

State    to  impose  such    a  tax  and  to  purchase  books  i(3it  J*''''^c 

the  pupils  at  public  cost — whether  the  districts  so  desire  W^  oi 

or  not — one  mode  of  procedure  may  be  regarded  as  logical.  iiP^^ 
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^'This  is  TO  purchase  the  books  and  give  them  outrighl: 

>  the  pupils,  so  that  they  become  the  children's  property, 

>  be  used  not  only  as  they  may  be  required,  but  to    be 
[•easured  and  kept  as  the  student's  own  private  property, 

>  be  laid  aside  in  the  household  for  future  use  and  fre- 
uent  reference  for  years  to  come. 

"Massachusetts,  which  has  had  the  so-called  free  text- 
ook  plan — really  the  loaning  system — in  practice  for 
Ome  years  past,  has  not  found  it  wholly  satisfactory. 
^be  State,  therefore,  recently  passed  a  bill  permitting 
ities  and  towns  to  purchase  and  present  the  books  out- 
let to  the  children,  as  suggested  above.  A  permissive  law 
:o  this  effect  is  now  in  force  in  that  State.  If  the  Legis- 
ative  authorities  of  New  York  see  fit  to  enact  such  a  law, 
it  will  go  far  to  remove  the  objections  which  I  h.-ive 
pointed  out  to  the  text-book  loaning  system 

"In  the  consideration  of  such  a  question,  however,  an- 
other one  will  naturally  arise:  IIow  far  may  the  Stale 
go  in  its  expenditures  for  public  schools?  A  child  re- 
quires several  things  besides  books  in  order  to  attend 
school  profitably.  He  must  have  shoes  and  stockings. 
Shall  the  State  buv  these?  .  He  may  lack  other  articles  of 
clothing.  Shall  the  State  provide  them?  Shall  the  State 
by  taxation  furnish  free  lunches  to  the^'children  of  the 
schools?  And  shall  these  free  lunches  be  compulsory  and 
paid  for  by  general  taxation?  In,  order  to  provide  the 
b<^st  school  accommodations  and  the  best  methods  of  grad- 
^.ation,  it  has  been  thought  wise  in  some  quarters  to  carry 
the  pupils  at  public  expense  from  the  more  remote  parts 
^^  the  district  to  the  school  to  which  they  have  been  as- 
^^giied.  Often  such  a  plan  is  productive  of  excellent  re- 
^^^ts,  both  in  the  improvement  of  attendance  and  the  bet- 
tenxient  of  the  schools.  But  few  men  would  advocate  the 
passage  of  a  compulsory  bill  that  all  children  in  all  dis- 
f^^cts  should  be  carried  to  school  at  public  expense.  The 
^^e  principle  of  action  would  seem  to  be  that  in  all  ques- 
^^ns  touching  the  financial  support  of  the  public  schools, 
■^^^J*  necessary  charges  should  be  borne  by  taxation,  and 
^^^  opi)ortunities  for  outlay  should  not  be  sought  out 
^^d  devised,  but  rather  avoided,  unless  the  real  and  direct 
^^o^  of  education  is  imperiled.  The  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
*^^  people  is  in  favor  of  adequate  and  liberal  support  of 
^^blic  schools.    No  State  is  more  generous  than  is  New 
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York  in  this  regard.  But  I  question  if  even  New  Yo 
is  ready  to  needlessly  or  unnecessarily  increase  its  taxa- 
tion for  free  schools  to  secure  a  doubtful  advantage,  more 
than  offset  v/ith  many  and  grave  disadvantages." 

6. APPROPRIATION  FOR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  DEFUNIAK 

SPRINGS. 

As  it  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  public 
schools  than  any  other  State  institution  and  I  am  one  of 
the  Board  directing  it,  the  liberty  is  taken  to  ask  a  lib- 
eral appropriation  for  this  school.  The  body  of  Counjy 
Superintendents,  looking  to  this  school  to  contribute  to^ 
wards  improving  their  teaching  force,  share  in  this  spec- 
ial interest,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  their  State 
Convention  in  February,  1899,  they  adopted  a  resolutioir 
by  a  unanimous  vote  asking  the  Legislature  to  create  on 
continuous  free  scholarship  in  this  school  from  each  coun- 
ty.' In  their  convention  held  in  March,  1900,  practicalh 
the  same  resolution  was  again  unanimously  adopted  a 
follows : 

^^That  the  State  should  establish  and  maintain  one  oon 
tinuous  free  scholarship  in  the  State  Normal  School,  a 


DeFuniak  Springs,  for  each  county,  to  be  given  to  th 
same  individual  for  two  years  or  until  graduation;  an 
that  said  beneficiary  shall  agree  in  return  for  said  scholar 
ship  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  at  leas 
four  years  immediately  after  graduation.  Selection  o 
applicants  to  be  made  by  the  County  Superintendents  an 
County  Boards  of  Public  Instruction  with  due  regard  tf 
the  applicants'  adaptability  for  teaching." 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  it  was  recommended  i 
both  flip  reports  of  1808  and  1900  from  this  Departntn 
that  these  scholarshij)8  be  created,  and  the  fact  was  cite 
that  the  Slate  was  educating  one  male  pupil    from  eac 
coimtv  in  the  Military  Institute  at  a  larger  annual  cos"< 
per  pupil  than  was  asked  to  support  the  scholarships  ir» 
the  Normal,  and  that  it  was  not  an  unreasonable  requcwf' 
that  the  teachers  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  che* 
soldiers. 

The  Laijislature  of  1901  appropriated  |4,500  for  this 
pur]>ose  for  each  of  the  school  years  1901-2  and  1902-5. 
Those  scholarships  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  and  ft 
was  found  much  easier  to  get  a  representative  from  cadr. 
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*^f  the  counties  and  to  keep  the  full  quota  of  45  scholar- 
ship students  in  attendance  than  at  the  IVtilitary  Institute 
^here  more  was  furnished  and  the  cost  per  pupil  much 
larger 

Therefore,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  allowance  for 
scholarships  to  enable  worthy  young  men  and  women  to 
wtter  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  will  be  continued. 
In  addition  to  this,  appropriate  at  least  flO,000  a  ye^ir 
'or  faculty  and  current  exi^K^nses.  It  is  earnestly  in- 
sisted that  the  following  additional  appropriations  be 
i*^a^e: 

^or  purchase  of  additional  lots I  2,000  00 

I'or  a  Boys'  Dormitory  6,000  00 

^o^  installing  and  maintaining  for  two  years  a 

Manual  Training  Department 8,000  00 

Total 116,000  00 

This  is  a  very  modest  request  in  comparison  with 
a^naounts  that  are  asked  as  imperatively  needed  by  other 
^tate  Schools,  and  is  the  minimum  necessary  to  do  what 
*s  contemplated,  and  wise  to  be  done  speedily. 

The  land  desired  is  the  block  fronting  the  college  build- 

^Sj  upon  which  a  kind  of  option  has  been  secured,  and  a 

ot  west  of  the  college  grounds,  upon  which  it  is  desirable 

^  erect  the  Boys'  Dormitory.    This  would  shape  up  the 

J^operty  and  buildings  of  the  college  plant  admirably.  It 

''oiild  be  a  misfortune  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  to  pnr- 

^ase  these  lots,  while  they  can  be  had  cheap,  and  permit 

tiildings  erected  upon  them  to  the  detriment  and  jeop- 

*<Jy  of  the  college  property.    It  would  mar  the  symmetry 

-a,uty,  convenience  arid  comfort  of  the  whole  plant  for 

ese  lots  to  pass  into  other  hands  and  be  covered  oviir 

th  inferior  buildings  and  possibly  occupied  by  un>3csir- 

le  neiighbors. 

The  Boy^'  Dormitory  has  been  recognized  as  a  necessity 

•  years  and  any  one  has  but  to  witness  the  old  building 

w  used  for  that  purpose  to  become  convinced  that  it  is 

:  unreasonable  to  ask  the  above  appropriation. 

^he  Manual  Training  Department  is  something  new  in 

South,  but  many  parts  of  the    South  are    becoming 

ised  and  enthused  on  the  subject  as  the  East,  North 

West  have  been  for  a  decade  or  more.    The  greater 

of  the  program  of  the  last  session,  of  the  Department 
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ot  Buperinteiicwnce  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  February,  190 
was  devoted  to- reports  and  discussions  on  this  But)jec: 
It  received  much  prominence  at  the  two  last  sessions 
the  National  Education  Association  and  of  late  year« 
nearly  all  great  educational  gatherings.  The  establial 
ment  of  three  or  more  of  these  departments  in  the  Centre::::^' 
Summer  School  held  at  Tallahassee  last  summer  thoi 
oughly  convinced  me  that  they  are  not  fads,  but  that  tl 
training  of  the  eye  and  the  band  should  go  pari  pas^- 
with  the  development  of  the  mind,  and,  if  so,  that  all  edi 
cation  would  be  more  thorough  and  practical.  Were  th^i-» 
done  there  would  not  be  so  many  book-learned  drones  ncrrmt 
knowing  how  to  apply  their  education  or  how  to  g^^t 
bread  and  meat. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  me  with  what  eagemesi  tt^*.e 
teachers  of  Florida,  male  ani  female,  in  this  Summ^iir 
School  took  hold  of  these  thmgs. 

It  is  an  oft  enunciated  principle  that  what  roa  wrald 
have  in  a  people  must  first  be  introduced  into  the  schools- 
It  has  been  demonstrated  as  thoroughly  practical  to  be- 
gin the  elements  of  all  the  industries  in  the  schools  wit:li- 
out  loss  to  education  in  the  books  and  with  jgreat  gaio  to 
health,  discipline  and  morals.     I  have  been  made  a  thor- 
ough convert — before  a  ranting  skeptic — in  the  past  iwo 
years  by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  subject  in  a 
brief  recommendation,  hence  it  will  not  be  attempted,    I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  if  the  South  is  ever  to  be- 
come noted  for  her  industries  and  influential     through  .' 
wealth,  the  current  of  her  educational  methods  nuift  be 
changed  and  patterned  somewhat  after  those  in  the  States 
where  thev  conduct  the  schools  so  as  to  turn  out    both 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Masters  of  Industries. 

The  elements  of  many  industries  can  be  taught  with  ed- 
ucational profit,  for  they  are  themselves  educational,  iQ 
the  public  schools ;  all  that  is  lacking  is  for  some  one  1) 
come  and  teach  our  teachers  how  to  introduce  them. 

The  State  is  not  in  position  to  establish  costly  Manna^ 
Training  and  Industrial  Schools;  in  fact,  there  is  no  pluc 
for  a  technological  institute  in  our  system  at     present 
no  demand  for  it.     Now  is  the  time  to  get  to  work  in  t' 
public  schools,  the  foundation  of  all  education,  and  creJ 
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the  demand  and  lead  up  to  the  great  Industrial  and  Tech- 
nological Schools. 

I  have  consulted  many  Superintendents  of  States  and 
cities  where  Manual  Training  Schools  are  in  succespful 
operation,  and  all  agree  as  one  man  that  it  would  be  tt 
capital  idea  to  establish  a  Manual  Training  Department 
in  connection  with  our  State  Normal  School,  to  instruct 
the  common  scho€4  teachers  in  and  how  to  introduce 
many  elementary  industries  along  with  academic  instruc- 
tion. 

I  have  been  assured  that  a  capable  teacher  can  be  se- 
cured for  |1,500,  and  that  a  necessary  nuilding  and  equip- 
ment on  which  to  make  a  respectable  beginning  could  be 
provided  for  |5,000.  Hence,  gentlemen  of  the  ^^sla- 
ture,  I  have  the  temerity  to  request  you  to  appropriate 
18,000,  to  establish  this  department  in  conneftlon  with 
our  State  Normal  School. 

The  old-timers  in  education  are  at  liberty  to  chuckle 
now,  but  1  confidently  believe  that  thirty  yerri's  hence, 
this  will  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  recommendation  1  hftye 
yet  made  to  a  Legislatui*e. 

7. — f 25,000  FOR  MAIN  BUILDING  AT  THE  STATB    NCHtMAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

One  reason  why  this  institution  is  singled  out  from  the 
number  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  an  appropriation  asked  for  a  main  building,  is 
because  each  of  the  others  has  special  friends,  in  and  out 
of  the  Legislature,  with  more  influence  than  myself,  to 
represent  it  and  to  press  it  claims  for  appropriations  for 
better  buildings  and  equipment,  while  this  institution, 
though  never  neglected  and  always  treated  with  aue  ci^n 
sideration,  seems  to  be  more  or  less  orphaned  in  that  re- 
spect. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  of  1898,  page  267,  that  the 
main  College  building  was  an  old  dwelling,  too  small  to 
properly  accommodate  the  school  for  recitation  pur]»oses, 
and  that  growth  in  the  school  would  soon  demand  f\  larger 
and  more  modern  structure.  It  is  well  known  tliat  Ibis 
is  the  only  school  for  the  higher  education  of  negroes  mak- 
ing demands  upon  State  funds.  The  running  expenses 
are  entirely  paid  from  funds  appropriated  by  tlie  j^sneral 
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government,  the  State  being  drafted  upon  only  for  build- 
ings and  to  keep  up  the  plant. 

Again,  in  the  report  of  1900,  page  160,  yon  were  told 
in  substance  that  the  small  patronage  was  the  only  rea- 
son why  an  urgent  demand  was  not  made  to  replace  the 
old  residence  used  for  recitation  purposes  with  a  proper 
college  'building  and  for  enlargement  of  the  dormitories. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  patronage  has 
"largely  increased,  especially  in  the  attendance  of  pupils 
from  outside  of  Tallahassee,  who  must  be  domiciled  at  the 
college,  hence  the  State  Board  found  it  necessary  to  ise 
a  part  of  the  last  appropriation  in  the  erection  of  another 
dormitory  for  males. 

The  attendance,  now  numbering  about  190  pupils,  150 
of  them  from  other  sections  of  the  State  than  Leon  coun- 
ty, renders  the  old  residence  wholly  inadequate  for  recita- 
tion purposes,  both  on  account  of  the  increased  pati'onage 
and  the  several  industrial  departments  that  have  been 
added.  The  school  is  now,  in  fact,  a  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School.  Besides  the  normal  department  to  prepare 
teachers,  <here  are  about  sixteen  of  the  industries  being 
taught.  It  is  now  giving  just  the  kind  of  ednr-ation,  in 
my  judgment,  best  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  ihe 
race  to  enable  them  to  best  sustain  themeslvcs  and  to 
become  useful  citizens  to  the  country. 

I  take  no  stock  in  the  man  opposing  negro  education 
in  general,  nor  do  I  believe  a  Florida  Legislatui^e  does. 
This  radical  class  does  not  number  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  white  male  voters  of  the  United  States  and  rieir 
Influence  is  ^mall  in  comparison  swith  the  other  90  per 
cent,  and  will  become  less  so.  This,  however,  is  no  place 
fer  an  argument  on  this  question. 

While  the  Treasury  is  flush  with  the  Indian  War  Claim 
Fund  on  hand,  t\nd  generous  appropriations  are  talked  of 
for  other  schools,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  do 
the  magnanimous  thing  and  appropriate  not  le*s«  than 
f 25,000,  to  give  this  one  institution  for  the  negroes  a  suit- 
able brick  building,  somewhaC  in  keeping  with  the  gener- 
ous assistance  given  it  by  the  general  government,  and  in 
so  doing  flaunt  back  the  maMcious  falsehood  into  the  teeth 
of  any  who  may  insinuate  that  the  people  of  the  South 
are  opposed  to  negro  education. 
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8. — CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Since  the  certification  law  of  1893  was  emasculated  of 
its  progressive  features  hy  the  amendments  of  1895,  made 
by  Chapter  4331,  I  can  never  feel,  believing  as  I  do,  that 
my  full  duty  is  done  until  I  have  recommended  the  resto 
ration  of  the  essential  features  of  the  law  of  1893  with 
such  modifications  as  were  afterwards  found  necessary 
and  have  been  approved,  as  shown  below,  by  various  bod- 
ies of  educators  in  the  State  whose  opinions  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  educational  thought  of  the 
State  that  a  person  should  not  be  |>ermitted  to  teach  in- 
definitely upon  a  Third  (jrade  Certiftcaie;  that  some  limi- 
tation should  be  placed  upon  the  number  of  Second 
Grades  issued  to  the  same  person ;  that  the  term  of  all 
County  Certificates  is  one  year  too  long;  that  Primary 
certificates  should  be  restored ;  that  a  Special,  or  Depart- 
mental Certificate  should  be  provided. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  at  Orlando,  in 
January,  1895,  provided  by  resolution  that  the  teachers  cf 
each  county  should  elect  representatives  of  their  num- 
ber, one  or  more  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county,  to  meet  the  State  Superintendent  in  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Ocala  in  the  following  March,  to  dis- 
cuss and  recommend  needed  changes  in  the  school  laws. 
This  convention  met  and  was  a  fair,  representative  body 
of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State. 

This  convention  after  full  and  free  discussion  recom- 
mended "that  Third  Grade  Certificates  be  made  re-issua- 
ble  once  at  the  option  of  County  Boards."  The  life  of  rhe 
certificate  at  that  time  wqs  but  one  year  and  not  re-issua- 
ble  to  the  same  person. 

The  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents, 
which  met  in  Live  Oak  in  February,  1897,  after  thor- 
oughly discussing  the  subject,  passed  a  resolution  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote  memorializing  the  Legislature  to 
"make  the  term  of  Third  Grade  Certificates  good  for  only 
one  year  and  re-issuable  to  the  same  person  not  exceed- 
ing three  times;"  "Second  Grade  good  for  two  years  and 
re-issuable  to  the  same  person  three  times;"  also,  "to  re- 
establish Primary  Certificates  issuable  only  upon  exami- 
nation on  primary  work  and  methods." 

Thfe  State  Convention  of  the  same  body  that  met  in, 
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Monticello  in  February,  1899,  after  an  exhanstive  discus- 
flion  of  the  stibject  (see  discussion  in  report  of  1898, 
pages  454-565)  passed  unanimously  the  following: 

^'Resolved  1.  That  Third  Grade  Certificates  shall  be 
good  for  two  years  and  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
teach  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  under  a  Third 
Grade  Certificate. 

^^Resolved  2.  That  special  examinations  be  prepared  for 
teachers  of  the  first,  second  and  third  igrades  of  the  Pri- 
mary Departments  of  graded  schools,  and  for  public  Kin- 
dergartens ;  that  certificates  to  those  who  pass  such  exam- 
inations shall  be  good  for  four  years,  and,  after  four 
years  of  successful  teaching,  Life  Certificates  may  be  is- 
sued to  such  teachers;  provided,  that  such  certificates  be 
not  available  to  teach  in  schools  in  which  other  than 
strictly  primary  classes  are  taught." 

The  State  Convention  of  the  same  body  that  met  in 
Jasper,  in  March,  1900,  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
term  of  validity  of  teachers'  certificates  of  the  Third 
Grade  be  limited  to  one  year,  and  that  no  person  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  more  than  two  such  certificates."  It 
also  adopted  practically  the  same  resolution  as  the  above 
relative  to  primary  certificates. 

Many  authorities  besides  the  above  could  be  cited,  but 
are  not,  lest  they  become  tiresome.  The  opinions  of 
others  rather  than  my  own  have  been  given. 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
sure favorable  consideration  by  legislative  authorities, 
rather  than  that  a  few  selfish  persons,  too  indolent  to 
progress  in  their  profession,  should  seem  to  continue  to 
prevail  in  holding  down  the  standard  of  teaching. 

I  know  of  no  State  whose  school  system  is  recognized 
as  ranking  moderately  successful  where  Third  Grade  cer- 
tificates are  re-issuable^  indefinitely,  or  other  county  certi- 
ficates are  valid  for  so  long  a  term,  or  issuable  upon  such 
low  minimum  grade  on  any  branch,  or  general  average  in 
examination.  State  after  State  could  be  cited  where  the 
term  of  First,  Second  and  Third  Grade  Certificates  are 
respectively  three,  two  and  one  years.  The  latter  is  valid 
for  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  in  most  States  and  not 
re-issuable  at  all  in  many  of  them. 

The  subjects  required  in  examination,  the  percentage 
of  perfect  answers  necessary,  and  the  term  of  validity  of 
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ttx^  certificates  in  thirty  States  would  be  given  here,  if  it 
w^^xe  known  that  the  above  statement  would  be  rhal- 
tex^ged. 

rrhe  purpose  of  the  law  is  not    needlessly  to    subject 
t^^ichers  to  incessant  examinations,  but  to  insure  that 
tlx^y  will  progress  and  prove  themselves    competent,    or' 
^'^lien  the  reverse  is  proven  that  they  should  be  excluded 
'^^CDm  teaching.    A  law  that  encourages  them  to  advance, 
7^air  by  year,  from  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  the 
^i^€  right  to  teach  is  wise,  but  to  give  the  life    right,  or 
^^^«  right  toi  continue  teaching  indefinitely  upon  examina- 
tion to  thos4  who  will  not  study  and  who  have  thus  prov» 
^^*^  themselves  incompetent  is  ruinous  to  progress  . 

The  privilege  of  issuing  life  licenses  should  be  most 
^^^-Tefully  guarded;  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
^^■^^trusted  to  45  different  individuals  acting  independent- 
ly^ and  separately  with  as  many  different  educational 
J^i^als.  Such  authority  should  be  given  only  to  the  State 
^^^^Xnperintendent,  or  to  a  committee  of  educators  of  un- 
^Questionable  judgment,  literary  and  professional  ability, 
'^        "  who  hold  life  certificates. 

While  the  present  State  Superintendent  might  bei  ex* 
mely  careful  in  the  use  of  such  power,  still  this  office 
^^ould  be  granted  such  right  only  under  carefully  framed 
^^^strictions.    It  is  a  responsibility  not    sought  by    the 
X^Tesent  incumbent  and  which — should  it  fall  into  care- 
less or  unscupulous  hands — might  be  of  infinite  harm  to 
"tie  school  system.     But  it  would  be    better  to    entrust 
^Tich  authority  to  one  individual,  who  can  be  held  respon- 
sible than  to  45  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach. 

9. — PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE. 

As  very  little  opposition  has  manifested  itself  to  the  le- 
^stablishment  of  this  certificate,  it  is  not  deemed  neres- 
i^ary  to  make  argument  in  support  of  it.    The  special  pri- 
tnary  teacher  should  be  possessed  of  qualities  and  prepar- 
atiorf  different  and  yet  superior — yes,  superior  lo  those 
tiecessary  in  a  grade  teacher.     She  should  prove  her  com- 
petency by  a  different  teat  of  efficiency.     Teachers  gifted 
in  this  direction  should  be  encouraged  to  commit  them- 
selves to  this  special  line  of  work,  which  they  can  not  do 
successfully  if  required  to  keep  themselves  posted  for  ex- 
amination on  advanced  subjects  in  order  to  obtain  higher 
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grade  certicates  and  pass  the  point  of  examination,  as- 
other  teachers  may  do  if  sufficiently  ambitious  n.id  the- 
system  of  certification  be  adopted  which  is  recommended. 
This  certificate  should  not  be  issued  without  examina: 
tion,  but  it  should  be  confined  to  primary  aubjects  and 
methods,  and  be  valid  for  four  years  and  for  work  only  in 
the  three  lowest  grades.  If  the  holder  continues  to  teach 
and  to  manifest  proper  growth  and  interest  in  her  work,, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  the  certificate  should  be  ex- 
tended into  the  life  right  to  teach  primary  igrades. 

10. — SPECIAL  OR  DEPARTMENT  CERTIFICATES, 

For  similar  reasons  calling  for  the  Primary  Certificate* 
provision  should  be  made  for  issuing  special  certificates 
valid  to  teach  only  one  or  twc^  branches  in  schools  where 
specialists  are  required  to  teach  certain  subjects,  such  as 
physics,  drawing,  singing,  certain  languages,  etc.  These 
should  be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  after  ex- 
amination upon  the  special  branches  with  the  aid  of  such 
assistant  as  he  may  select.  An  average  of  at  least  c^O  per 
cent,  should  be  required  for  this  grade  of  certificate^ 
Specialists  that  are  not  well  up  are  hardly  worth  em- 
ploying. It  should  be  good  for  four  years  with  privilege 
of  extension  to  life  tenure  if  success  shall  warrant. 

11. REPEAL  CHAPTER  4995. 

This  subject  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  Chiipter 
II.,  while  making  observations  on  the  statistics  relating 
to  results  of  the  uniform  examination  and  certificates 
issued  that  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  say  more  here  *han 
to  request  the  immediate  repeal  of  this  law.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  no  more  such  special  and  retrograde  leg- 
islation in  regard  to  teachers'  certificates  will  ever  find  a 
place  among  the  statutes.  The  title  of  the  act  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  when  considerinjo:  the  large  majority  of  teaeh- 
ers  availing  themselves  of  the  act,  the  suggestion  arises 
that  the  title  should  be :  Ab  Act  to  confer  the  rpecial 
privilege  upon  lazy  and  incompetent  teachers,  for  i»oliticaI 
considerations,  to  cease  from  studying  and  lo  Impose 
themselves  upon  gullible  parents  and  innocent  children  as 
teachers  for  the  balance  of  their  natural  lives. 
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12. — AMEND  EXAMINATION  LAWS. 

The  numerous  fraudulent  examinations  reported  to  this 
office  during  the  past  biennium  and  the  personal  investi- 
gation of  alleged  frauds  in  one  or  more  <;ounties,  c*on>- 
pletely  convinces  me  that  the  examinations  as  conducted 
In  some  counties  are  worse  than  farcical,  they  are  crirai- 
.  pal.  They  plainly  indicate  either  utter  want  of  ability 
in  the  officers  to  hold  an  examination  or  a  conspiracy  be- 
^w-een  examiner  and  examinees  to  bring  the  law  Into  con- 
tempt. 

It  is  due  to  be  said  here  to  their  credit  and  in  vindica- 
tion from  the  above  imputation  that  the  County  Superin- 
teridents  and  Boards  of  many  counties  have  upheld  and 
^Q^ithfully  executed  the  present  law.     It  can  not  be  said 
0'    all,  and  the  difficulty  in  proving  and  punishing    the 
'^siuds  renders  it  necessary  to  amend  the  present  law. 

Ihe  work  of  the  Grading  Committee  in  some  cases  has 
"^^n  as  objectionable  as  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
^^^minations  were  conducted. 

^0  system  of  examination  is  more  productive  of  fraud 
^"^xd  crime  in  saddling  unfit  teachers  upon  the  people  than 
^t^^  Uniform  Examination  when  the  work  of  the  examinef 
^"^xd  of  the  Grading  Committee  are  both  not  faithfully  and 
'honestly  done.  This  question  will  not  be  discussed  again 
^"t  length,  as  it  was  fully  done  in  the  report  for  the  years 
18S7-98,  on  pages  34-35  and  454-465,  and  more  forcibly  in 
^*^^  report  for  the  years  1899-1900,  on  pages  42-44.  Time 
^^xly  convinces  that  the  pleas  and  demand  for  change  were 
^^S^jcebrong  enough. 

^8enate  Bill  No.  228,  seeking  to  correct  these  evils,  was 
*^epared  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1899,  but 
'^ied  on  the  Calendar. 

!Now  for  the  third  time  attention  is    directed    to    this 

*^otter,  and  the  recommendations,  in  the-    report  of  the 

J^Oars  181>9-1900,  are  repeated  and  emphasizei^    It  is  even 

^^ggcd  iu  the  name  of  justice  and  fairness  to  honest  reach- 

*^3*^  and  with  an  earnest  interest  felt  In  the  success  of  pub- 

H«-  educa^ii;D  that  the  present  system  of  examination  be 

t>i'otected  by  safe-guards,  or  a  State  Uoard  hi  Examiners 

Ciireated. 

The  present  law  can  be  perfected  as  follows: 

I,  Provide  that  each  County  Board,  or  better  the  State 
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Board,  sliall  appoint  a  capable  assistant  to  aid  in  con- 
clucting  the  examination  in  every  county. 

2.  Anthorize  the  appointment  of  a  State  Grading  Com- 
mittee, or  one  for  each  Judicial  Circuit.  Several  States, 
including  the  great  State  of  New  York,  with  its  33,390 
teachers  and  a  Grading  Committee  of  five,  find  it  practi- 
cable and  wise  to  have  the  papers  of  all  examinees  grad- 
ed by  a  State  Grading  Committee  with  headquarters  at 
the  Capitol.^  This  method  would  remove  the  very  evi- 
dent defect  in  the  present  law  arising  from  45  standards 
of  grading  applied  to  the  papers  from  each  so-called  "Uni- 
form Examination."  Even  these  standards  change  in 
the  same  counties  from  examination  to  examination  as 
the  committees  change. 

A  further  reason  for  this  step  is  in  the  fact,  too  patent 
to  need  proof  or  apology,  that  many  of  the  examinees  are 
necessarily  known  to  the  Grading  Committee  however 
carefully  the  law  may  be  carried  out.  That  the  principal 
of  the  "County  High  School"  or  "County  Institute"  is  on 
the  Grading  Committee  in  most  cases,  and  that  his  pupils, 
whose  work  is  thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  are  the  major- 
ity of  the  examinees,  increases  the  desirability  for  8 
State  Grading  Committee. 

State  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  hav- 
ing entire  charge  of  the  examination  of  teachers,  would 
be  preferable  t(/  the  present  system,  even  if  i)erfected  by 
the  changes  recommended.  At  best,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, any  examination  purely  written  is  almost  as  much 
a  test  of  memory  as  of  mental  discipline  As  a  means  of 
selecting  teachers  it  must  always  be  only  a  partial  list. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  enabled  to  test  not 
only  scholarship,  but  by  making  the  examinations  oral 
and  written,  teaching  ability,  temperament,  etc.  By  mak* 
ing  them  largely  oral,  the  time  can  be  shortened  and  the 
«train  of  written  examinations  upon  the  nervously  inclin- 
ed will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  annual  appointments  of  this  Board  to  each  county 
may  embrace,  on  the  first  round,  alternate  countilss,  while 
the  second  round  will  take  in  the  omitted  counties,  thm 
enabling  y\ersons  not  able  to  meet  them  on  the  first  round 
to  take  the  examination  in  an  adjoining    county  on    tht 
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lecond  round,  lliis  vill  do  away  with  the  ncf^essity  for 
'ttpejial  examhiations.  By  publishing  their  appointm^ntf 
.months  in  advance  an  examination  mav  be  taken  at  most 
any  time  at  some  point  in  the  State. 

The  cost  of  such  a  flystem  would  be  little  more  than 
.the  present,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  |2.00  fee  would  cover 
all  expenses,  and  teachers  would  cheerfully  pay  it  to  avoid 
long  written  exafiiinations  and  to  redure  the  time  and 
cost  of  board  necessary  uader  the  present  system 

It  would  be  an  important  step  in  progress  to  commit  to 
educational  experts  of  higher  ability  and  free  from  lioliti- 
cal  and  other  pressure,  the  examining  and  licensing  of 
111  teachers. 

13. — LEAVE  DISTRICT  TAX  LAW  INTACT. 

The  main  features  of  Chapter  4678  meet  the  approba- 
ion  of  all  school  officials.  There  are  those  believing  the 
aw  would  be  easier  to  operate  and  more  effective  if  cer- 
:airi  minor  amendments  were  made  to  it.  Such  as :  elimi- 
lating  the  provision  requiring  publication  of  the  peti- 
3on;  allowing  notices  of  election  to  be  simply  posted; 
laaking  it  easier  to  change  the  bounds  of  a  district;  giv- 
ng  to  trustees  absolute  control  of  the  funds.  The  lattel 
^ould  work  well  with  some  trustees,  but  experience  has 
iemonstrated  that  it  is  best  in  a  large  majority  of  cashes 
3iat  County  Boards  should  be  given  some  voice  in  the  dis- 
i^ursement  of  funds. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  law  is  lengthy  and  somewhat 
involved,  but  it  has  stood  the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
bhe  only  one  enacted  on  the  subject  that  would,  hence  in 
siew  of  this  fact  and  the  difficult  of  drafting  a  bill  under 
the  present  Constitutional  provisions  authorizing  a  dis- 
trict school  tax,  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to  tamper  with 
the  present  law 

14. — LEGALIZE  PUBLIC  KINDERGARTENS. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
for  free  public  Kindergartens.  This  has  been  created  by 
the'  success  of  private  Kindergartens  and  the  influence  of 
Mothers'  and  Womens'  Clubs. 

Since  they  are  so  popular  in  aH  the  States  and  liieir 
merits  from  an  educational  standpoint  are  so  fully  undei> 
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stood  and  endorsed  by  intelligent  people  and  educatow  itt., 
the  towns  and  cities  of  our  own  State,  it  is  deemed  uhneo- 
essary  to  offer  any  argument  in  support  of  the  .Kinderga^ 
ten  system. 

The  natural  Kindergarten  age  is  from  4  to  0  years, 
while  the  Ifiws  extend  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund  to^  - 
youth  from  6  to  21  years  of  age.    Count  v  Boards  do  not 
feel  authorized  to  support  schools  for  children  under  six.  \ 

It  has  been  found  that  children  properly  taught  in  ^ 
Kindergarten  are  better  prepared  to  pursue  the  second 
year  course  in  the  public  schools  than  those  f»iKndiug  one 
year  in  the  ordinary  schools,  besides  continuing  to  ehoW. 
the  advantages  of  their  Kindergarten  training  in  othtf 
grades. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  wise  to  give  to  County . 
Boards  the  authority  to  establish  and  maintain  free  Kin-, 
dergartens  in  towns  of  1,000  inhabitants  and  more.  B^ 
sides  the  other  advantages  accruing,  this  would  greats 
relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  many  primary  depart* 
ments  by  transferring  to  the  Kindergarten  many  pnpill 
having  no  business  in  the  public  schools 

15. — SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Since  the  school  census  is  the  only  basis  of  comparing 
educational  conditions  in  the  State  in  different  years,  ot 
in  this  State  and  others ;  in  short,  the  only  effective  meal; 
ure  of  the  efficiency  and  success  of  our  school  system,  It 
is  important  that  it  be  taken  often  enough  to  be  of  valm 
in  instituting  comparison,  so  that  from  year  to  year  it 
will  be  known  whether  or  not  the  intent  of  the  statute! 
is  being  carried  out  and  whether  the  public  school  syfr, 
tem  is  really  reachin^g  the  masses.  Precautions  shonid 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  enumeration  is  as  nearly  correct 
as  may  be  possible  under  the  conditions, 

The  census  of  19f)0,  taken  for  the  first  time  by  tli§, 
County  Superintendents,  would  probably  have  been  mott 
nearly  correct  than  any  preceding  one,  had  more  restHe* 
tions  been  thrown  about  the  manner  of  taking  and  repork 
ing  the  census,  and  sufficient  provision  made  for  enfore^ . 
ing  such  restrictions. 

I  recommend  that  the  census  be  taken  as  frequently  aft  i 
every  third  year  by  the  County  Superintendents,    except 
that  when  such  third  year  shall  be  the  year  of  a  regular 
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tate  census  it  shall  be  taken  bj  the  State  census  enu- 
leratofs ;  that  County  Superintendents  shall  receive  four 
p  five  cents  a  name  for  each  youth  listed;  that  such 
Lmounts  be  paid  directly  from  the  State  Treasury  out  of 
Jchool  Fund  interest,  when  the  enumeration,  properly 
certified  to  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  approved 
ky  the  County  Board,  shall  have  been  accepted  at  the 
State  Department.  This  latter  provision  will  avoid  the 
present  anomalous  and  unbusinesslike  arrangement  in 
which  the  County  Board  approves  the  report,  pays  and  re- 
leases the  enumerator,  when  it  was  frequently  found  af- 
terward that  the  report  was  not  completed  or  in  proper 
Bhape  for  tabulating  at  the  State  i^epartment.  On  more^ 
Mian  one  occasion  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  for 
which  the  County  Superintendent  had  been  paid  was 
ione  in  this  office  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  important  mat- 
ters, and  when  the  reports  wer<?  returned  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  back.  If  the  County  Boards  are 
to  pay  for  the  enumeration  it  should  be  provider!  in  the 
law  that  payment  can  only  be  made  upon  the  approval  of 
3ie  State  Superintendent. 

"i 

1^6. — CONSOLIDATION   OF   RURAL.     SCHOOLS   AND      TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  PUPILS. 

Since  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  youth  of  Florida  receive 
ieir  elementarv  education  in  tlic  rural  schools,  any 
Ueasure  looking  to  the  improvement  of  this  class  of 
tchools  should  have  the  most  careful  consideration,  and, 
t  worthy,  should  receive  the  vote  of  every  legislator  who 
las  the  interests  of  the  children  at  heart. 

The  rural  school  problem  has  had  the  attention  of  ed- 
icational  authorities  during  the  past  five  years  more  than 
Lt  any  previous  time.  There  have  been  investigations 
md  exi)eriments  without  number,  and  with  greater  unani- 
mity than  has  ever  before  been  shown  on  a  question  of 
neh  importance,  the  whole  educuiional  world  has  awak- 
d  to  the  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  rural  school  prob- 
em  lies  in  improving  the  school  facilities  through  the 
€(ncentrating  of  the  numerous  small  schools  into  fewer 
nd  better  ones.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
ransportation  of  pupils  in  wagons  from  their  homes  to 
te  central  school.    It  has  been  shown   conclusively  that 
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all  tbe  small  schools  within  a  radius  of  fire  or  ftix  miles 
can  be  concentrated  into  one  central  school,  usually  with, 
an  actual  saving  in  cost,  and  certainly  with  a  marked  irn* 
provement  in  instruction,  facilities,  attendance,  healthy 
moral  influence,  and  safety  of  the  pupils.  In  this  State 
where  the  rural  pupils  of  so  many  sections  are  compelled 
to  go  miles  through  forests  frequented  only  by  nomadie 
negroes,  their  protection  is  an  especially  strong  argument, 
in  favor  of  transportation.  The  other  arguments  have 
been  proven  by  trial  in  every  section  of  the  country  and 
do  not  admit  of  question,  though  space  is  wanting  here  to 
enumerate  or  illustrate  the  advantages  . 

For  these  reasons  I  earnestly  recommend  specific  legis- 
lation authorizing  County  Boards  to  discontinue  small 
schools,  where  it  is  found  advisable,  and  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils,  in  wagons  provided  for  the- 
purpose,  to  central  graded  schools. 

In  the  few  counties  in  which  consolidation  and  trans 
portation  have  been  tried,  the  general  verdict  is  that  the 
more  important  advantages  accruing  are  the  following : 

1.  Decreases  the  aggregate  cost  of  rural  schools,  or 
gives  greater  efficiency  at  the  same  cost. 

2.  Secures  to  the  pupils  better  instruction,  better  build 
ings  and  equipment,  and  longer  periods  of  recitation. 

3.  Insures  closer  supervision  by  officials  and  stronger 
principals. 

4.  Conduces  to  better  health  and  morals. 

5.  Continues  in  school  country  maidens  liable  to  re- 
main at  home  because  of  vagabond  tramps  or  large  bodies 
of  employed  negroes  in  certain  localities. 

6.  Holds  in  school  youth  advanced  beyond  the  curricu- 
lum and  discipline  of  most  small  schools. 

7.  Relieves  mothers  anxioup  about  their  girls  and 
children  of  tender  years. 

8.  Eliminates  truancy  and  diminishes  irregularity. 

9.  Causes  to  attend  many  out  of  reach  of  a  school  with- 
out transportation. 

10.  Enhances  the  value  of  the  instruction,  because  the 
larger  the  number  of  pupils  the  fewer  the  grades  per 
teacher,  and  the  more  of  himself  the  teacher  is  enabled 
to  give  to  each  pupil. 

11.  Awakens  healthy  rivalry  through  the  inspiration 
of  numbers. 
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12.  Makes  compulsory  attendance  more  feasible  and 
justifiable. 

17. — qiVe  state  board  discretion  in  investment  op  statb 

school  fund. 

On  page  129  of  the  report  of  1894,  and  again  on  page 
63  of  the  report  of  1896,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  amend  Section  267  of  the- 
Revised  Statutes,  so  as  to  give  to  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
Tic»ation  more  discretion  in  the  investment  of  State  School 
Funds. 

But  as  this  subject  was  somewhat  fully  discussed  under 
sub-head  "State  School  Fund,"  in  Chapter  II.,  it  is  deem- 
ed unnecessary  to  say  more  at  this  point. 

18. — AID  HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

While  the  State  cannot  provide  too  liberally  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  its 
youth,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  higher  education 
can  be  built  only  upon  a  foundation  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  superstructure  will  be  measur- 
ed by  the  soundness  of  the  foundation.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of  the  youth  of  Flor- 
ida will  never  enter  the  State  schools  provided  for  higher 
education,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  citizenship  gener- 
ally must  ever  depend  upon  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
for  encouraging  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
graded  and  high  schools  upon  thorough  standards  of  in- 
struction which,  in  turn,  necessarily  implies  full  eight 
month's  terms.  These  schools  ghould  remain  under  the 
management  of  county  authorities,  but  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  the  State  provide  assistance  for  those  com- 
plying with  certain  requirements  and  thereby  maintain- 
inig  a  standard  which  would  be  an  object  lesson  for  the 
other  schools  of  each  county  and  a  perpetual  stimulus 
for  every  school  to  advance  its  standard.  An  appropria- 
tion making  a  definite  amount  available  for  any  school 
complying  with  certain  standards  and  continuing  for 
three  or  four  years,  or  long  enough  for  the  benefits  to  be 
seen,  is  recommended.    The  maintaining  of  a  State  stan- 
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dard,  with  or  without  appropriation,  must  involve  inspec- 
tion of  the  very  highest  order. 

19. — COLLECTION  OF  POLL  TAXES. 

t 

With  a  population  now  of  about  550,000,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  there  are  about  110,000  to  120,000  males 
subject  to  poll  tax.  From  this  number  the  State  last 
year  collected  but  38,733  polls  and  11,171  polls  for  pre- 
.  vious  years.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  State 
schools  lose  annually  some  |60,000  through  the  failui*e  to 
collect  the  taxes  provided  for  by  law.  The  loss  is  not  only 
in  money  due  the  schools,  but  it  is  no  trifling  matter  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  taxable  persons  of  the  State  are 
evading  a  just  and  reasonable  tax.  This  condition  is  a 
sad  reflection  both  upon  the  manhood  of  the  State  which 
is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  inestimable  privilege  of  suffrage 
rather  than  share  the  responsibility  of  government;  and 
IK)  less  a  reflection  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  CiKinty 
officials  who  fail  to  collect  taxes,  or  the  law  which  does 
not  make  it  practicable  for  them  to  do  so.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  not  only 
a  j>re-requisite  for  voting,  but  is  also  a  pr«?requiiste  for 
paying  any  other  tax.  It  must,  then,  be  tixie  that  sev- 
eral thousand  personal  property  holders  are  paying  no 
tax,  and  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  otherwise  eligible 
voters  of  the  State  are  disfranchising  themselves  to  evade 
tbe  paltry  |1  poll  tax. 

ITonce,  for  moral  and  patriotic  reasons  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  the  school  system,  it  is  thought  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  more  thorough  collection  of 
this  tax.  There  appears  no  adequate  provision  for  col- 
lecting poll  taxes  from  those  who  have  neither  property 
nor  patriotism.  Yet,  this  class  is  the  most  expensive  and 
dangerous  of  our  population,  including  those  commonly 
known  as  "turpentine  and  tie-camp  negroes/'  It  does 
seem  that  some  efi'ective  means  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing the  poll  taxes  of  people  for  whom  schools  must  be 
provided,  but  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of 
the  government  could  be  devised. 

20. — A  $2  POLL  TAX — SEPARATE  TAXES. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  favoring  the  unloading  of 
negro  education  by  separating  the  school  taxes  paid  by 
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th6  races;  or  it  is  more  talked  in  my  presence  for  argu- 
ments^ sake,  as  it  is  generally  known  that  I  always  stand 
up  for  negro  education  in  private  conversation  or  on 
Ihe  platform.  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  since  I  sincerely 
believe  to  leave  the  negro  in  ignorance  would  be  suicidal 
to  the  South,  and  to  declare  by  any  action  a  policy  of  op- 
position to  the  education  of  this  people  would  discoun- 
tenance the  section  before  all  enlightened  people  of  the 
world,  not  to  mention  the  moral  and  religious  prinicples 
involved  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  this  is  no  place  to 
meet  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  negro  education, 
but  they  are  among  us  and  whiJe  the  best  people  belittle 
the  idea  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  change  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  State  on  that  question,  yet  they  get  in  Leg- 
islatures and  influence  county  tax  levies  for  schools  and 
the  appropriations  to  schools,  and  are  constantly  gain- 
ing strength  by  appeals  to  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  reason  with  one  who 
comes  out  flat-footed  and  says  that  he  is  opposed  to  ed- 
ucating the  negro  under  any  conditions  for  selfish  consid- 
erations. It  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  trv  to  discuss  re- 
ligion  with  one  denying  the  existence  of  the  Saviour,  or 
of  God, 

The  great  bulk  of  the  opposition  to  negro  education  does 
not  at  present  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  the  race  should 
receive  no  education  at  all,  but  protests  a^gainst  th6 
whites  having  to  carry  all  the  burden. 

I  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought  and  it 
strikes  me  that  now  is  the  time  to  act  and  either  gain  a 
great  educational  advantage  for  both  races,  or  show  up 
duplicity  in  those  who  profess  not  to  object  to  the  negroes 
getting  an  education  provided  they  pay  for  it. 

Let  the  taxes  paid  by  the  races  be  separated  and  a 
$2.00  poll  tax  be  created  and  applied  exclusively  to  the 
schools  of  each  race,  and  its  collection  enforced.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  collection  of  this  tax  can  not  be  made 
as  certain  as  death  if  the  ruling  party  really  will  it  so. 

Besides  this  poll  tax,  set  apart  for  the  negro  schools 
all  the  property  tax  paid  by  the  race,  and  their  just  pro- 
portion of  the  non-resident  and  corporation  taxes,  and 
the  negro  race  would  be  put  upon  its  metal,  if  it  has  any, 
and  the  last  excuse  of  the  whites  for  illiberal  provisions 
for  the  schools  would  be  knocked  from  under    them.    No 
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jnst  man  will  hold  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  give 
negro  schools  an  equitable  portion  of  non-resident  an< 
corporation  taxes,  as  most  of  the  non-resident  tax  payeir  b 
are  advocates  of  negro  education,  and  the  race  is  inat:!*- —  t 
entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  railroad  fax,  for  in  pr<r  ah 
portion  to  numbers  and  wealth  It  is  the  better  Bupporte^^ssr 
of  the  railroads.    Their  labor  and  wants  largely  ci 


the  tonnage  of  freight  transportation,  which  the  consunc^Hi. 

er  finally  pays,  and  the  mania  of  the  race  to  move  aroun ^d 

and  go  on  "excussions"  is  too  well  known  to  hold  that  ^r-  it 
would  be  just  not  to  allow  them  their  proportional 
of  railroad  taxes,  and  so  with  other  corporation  taxes. 

I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  dominant  i 


would  not  and  could  not  afford  to  be    unjust.    Make  tl       le 
separation  of  the  taxes  and  do  as  has  been  outlined  ai^^d 
the  negro  schools  will  get  upon  an  average  |2.(M)  to  whe^^re 
they  ^t  f  1.00  now,  and  the  whites  would  be  nnftetter^^sd 
to  make  their  schools  as  good  as  they  might  desire.    T^Kne 
rivalry  between  the  races  in  schools  ^thus  brought  abo-^mt 
would  stimulate  both  races,  or  properly  advertise    t^Kie 
vagabondism  of  the  blacks  before  the  world.    I  belie^^re 
they  would  meet  the  competition  to  a  surprising    degi-^^ 
and  its  effect  would  tend  to  elevate  their  self-respect  a«nd 
self-reliance  and  make  of  them  better  citizens,  too  pro'^nd 
to  be  paupers  upon  the  body  politic.    If  not,  the    Soif*li 
would  stand  before  the  world  and  the  bar  of  God  as  co:b3i- 
pletely  free  of  censure  for  not  wanting  to  educate  ttM-iB 
people,  as  for  making  no  effort  to  educate  their    duxaab 
animals. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  one  who  would  not    bet^^r 
the  condition  of  the  race,  lest  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy    is 
in  danger.    The  virtue,  wage-earning  ability,  and  sense 
of  responsibility  and  justice  of  the  race  in  supporting  -tie 
government,  both  in  paying  taxes  and  givinfg  moral  sup- 
port to  the  laws,  should  be  elevated  through  intelligence. 

If  this  is  not  aimed  at,  what  is  proposed  to  be  done.^ 
Consign  the  race  to  non-productiveness,  leave  it  in  vice 
and  ignorance,  and  hand  it  down  a  dead  load  of  pan- 
perism  for  Anglo-Saxon  posterity  to  carry  forever? 

It  would  be  an  act  of  justice  and  mercy  to  the  rcae 
to  compel  the  present  generation  to  economize  its  lavish 
waste  of  time  and  foolish  expenditure  of  its  earnings  and      |  |^ 
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devote  a  part  of  both  in  preparing  the  next  to  better  take 
care  of  itself. 

This  is  a  frnitful  subject,  but  enough  hints  hare  been 
thrown  out  to  indicate  my  policy,  hence  the  desire  to  say 
more  must  be  curbed.  My  plea  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  negro  and  the  rights  of  those  coming  after  vm. 

21. — ELIGIBILITY  FOB  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 

Many  States  have  enacted  laws  prescribing    qualiflca*  ' 
tions  for  eligibility  to  the  oflfice  of  County    Superinten- 
dent, some  for  School  Board    members.    The    general 
claim  is  that  these  statutes  have  had  influence  in  raising 
the  grade  of  men  put  in  these  oflfices. 

These  prescribed  qualifications  should  be(gin  with  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  and  embrace  all  down  to 
Supervisor. 

No  one  should  be  eligible  for  State  Superintendent  who 
does  not  possess  a  prescribed  standard  of  scholarship,  ed- 
ucational experionre,  character  and  native  gifts;  in  schol- 
arship, he  should  be  able  to  take  a  State  or  Life  Oertifl- 
cat^,  or  be  a  full  graduate  of  a  reputable, college  or  nni- 
versity;  in  experience,  he  should  come  through  the  office 
of  City  or  County  Superintendent  or  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  a  school  with  standing  and  be  developed  by  his  di- 
rection of  and  contact  with  teachers;  in  character,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  temperate,  honest  and  moral;  In 
native  gifts,  he  should  especially  be  endowed  with  good 
common  sense  and  first-class  executive  ability. 

The  character  and  native  endowments  of  the  County 
Superintendent  should  be  similar  to  those  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  the  minimum  scholarship  require- 
ment should  be  equal  that  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  under  him,  whose  work  he  must  supervise  and 
whose  professional  character  and  reputation  are  largely 
in  his  keeping.  To  him  his  teachers  must  look  more  than 
to  all  others  for  just  salary  and  promotion. 

School  Boards  should  be  composed  of  the  best  men  ob- 
tainable. One,  at  least,  should  have  ability  as  a  finan- 
cier, the  other  two  just  and  well-balanced  men,  possess- 
ing as  much  experience  and  ability  a^  possible,  enabling 
them  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  character  and  capacity  of  teachers.  All  should  be  at 
least  sincere  and  thorou^  public  school  men  to  the  ex- 
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ent  of  desiring  to  educate  all  youth ;  so  thoroughly  com— 
bitted  to  their  work  as  to  rise  in  all  their  aims  and  d< 
ings  above  politics,  denomination  and  commercialism 
Politics  in  schools  in  any  shape  is  damnable,  but  th^^-Mic 
spirit  of  commercialism  in  a  Board  miember,  if  possible^^^.e, 
is  even  more  dangterous  and  unconscionable.  As  love  or^c:»f 
money  is  the  root  of- all  evil,  so  is  the  school  officer  pos^^^>s- 
sessed  of  an  inordinate  desire  to  turn  everything  to  hi?  .^^s 
financial  gain. 

Where  unfit  school  officials  hold  sway,  there  will  b^:i3PT)e 
found  little  appreciation  of. public  schools,  much  fri<^.£:ic- 
tion  in  administration,  embarrassing  debts  without  o^Mr  off- 
setting property  or  other  adequate  returns,  and  a  weaK'.^Bk, 
indiffei*ent  and  dissatisfied  teaching  force,  neither  ainE=:^ni- 
ing  or  striving  to  accomplish  much. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  decidedly  the  most  ii 
portant  link  in  the  whole  chain;  he  is  the  middle  linl 
neither  the  State  Superintendent  can    accomplish 
thing,  so  far  as  a  county  is  concerned,  on  the  one 
nor  the  School  Board  and  subordinate    officers  on    t" 
other,  unless  this  connecting  link  be  just  what  it  oug^^^ht 
to  be.    The  teachers  and  other  county    officers  will  be 

largely  as  he,  by  his  worth,  is  able  to  shape  them;  ti=ie 
officers  above  him  can  be  of  service  to  a  county  only  as 
they  can  influence  and  work  through  him. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  office  is  too  important  to        be 
left  to  chance,  political  jugglery,  or  to  any  unworthy  c^k^d- 
sideration  to  fill.    The    most    capable    and     peculia  :^ly 
adapted  man  to  be  found  for  the  work  should  be  selec"*:ed 
and  kept  in  office  until  it  is  certain  that  a  better  one  c^^an 
be  had. 

The  door  to  the  office  is  too  wide  when  the  statutes     Te- 
strict  only  drunkards;  one  may  be    sober,  yet  a    mora/ 
leper:  another  an  all-round  good  fellow  and    withal      a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  yet  disqualified  by  disposition, 
habit,  experience  and  education  to  meet  any  of  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  that  all-responsible  position. 

22. — COMMISSION    TO   RECAST    SCHOOL    LAWS. 

Attention  has  been  called  heretofore  to  defects  in  the 
school  laws,  which  show  evidences  of  patch  work.  The 
general  outline  is  admirable,  but  a  careful  study  of  them 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  one  part  is  out  of  harmony  with 
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ainother  and  not  always  connected,  full,  or  explicit; 
much  of  it  is  vague,  meaningless,  superfluous,  or  obsolete. 
It  should  be  recast,  perfected,  codified,  and  enacted  as 
one  whole. 

This  commission  should  be  composed  of  ten  men,  all 
sincere  friends  to  public  education  and  each  among  the 
best  of  his  class ;  two  Senators,  three  Eepresentatives,  two 
County  Superintendents,  two  teachers,  and  the  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

It  should  be  allowed  a  small  amount  for  expenses  and 
be  given  until  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  learn 
educational  conditions  in  the  State,  to  investigate  the 
laws  and  educational  conditions  of  other  States,  and  to 
prepare  and  submit  one  bill  covering  the  whole  subject  of 
the  public  schools. 

Why  create  a  Commission  with  some  expense  attached 
to  do  this  work  ?  Is  not  this  the  business  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  is  he  not  capable  of  formulating  such  a 
bill?  Yes,  and  no.  The  Commission  of  wise  men  is  nec- 
essary not  only  to  acquaint  themselves  with  conditions 
and  draft  the  bill,  but  to  give  it  such  weight  that  it 
would  pass  both  Houses.  The  bill  would  be  of  sudi 
length  that  it  would  be  cast  aside  without  due  considera- 
tion unless  such  endorsement  were  back  of  it,  and  there 
were  men  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  familiar  with 
its  general  harmony  and  the  purport  of  every  detail, 
ready  aijd  prepared  to  explain  and  defend  the  measure. 

Th^  State  Superintendent  does  not  assume  to  have  suf- 
ficient wisdow  to  draft  a  perfect  school  law,  progressive 
and  reflective  of  the  best  educational  thought*  of  the  age 
in  all  of  its  details.  If  he  were  capabl.e  ajxd  should  do  so, 
there  is  little  surety  that  tjje  \}i\{  would  pass, 

Tl;iis  Co^lmission  is  a,sked  with  the  hope  and  aim  of 
scori.ijg  a  cojnplete  triuipph  for  the  gen,era,l  good  of  edu- 
cation without  any  clogs  in  the  nature  of  personal  and 
selflsji  interests.  Tl^e  s<?h,opls  hav^  been  eleemosynary  i^. 
stitutious  too  long  for  public  good.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  den^ajid^  ttiat  tlje  good  of  the  chiJd  ratl^pr  t^n  of 
those  in  the  business  for  pecuniary  beneut  should  be  inJBiiSfi 
the  firs,t  consid.ar^tion. 

The  principj(e  is  now  beiutg  recognis5ed  everywhere  that 
the  chief  function  of  State  is.  free  education  and  its  n(i09t 
^red  obligation  is  to  her  children. 
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The  school  STstem  is  the  most  sensitive,  compli«atedy 
and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  costly  part  of  State  ma- 
chinery. The  teachers  largely  out-number  all  other  of- 
ficials, their  duties  surpassing  all  others  in  delicacy  and 
far-reaching  consequences,  extending  to  the  adults  as 
well  as  to  the  youth  of  every  household,  their  official  re- 
lation not  occasional,  but  of  daily  contact,  the  personal  1 
character  as  well  as  the  dailv  work  of  each  under  con-  — 
stant  supervision  of  child  and  parent  if  not  of  official.  • 
Every  teacher  must  be  exemplary  in  life,  honest,  indus — 
tiious.  suited  in  his  place  and  his  peculiar  work,  an 
thoroughly  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post — i-* 
tion,.and  withal  of  the  highest  moral  character  and  p08-isi< 
sessing  an  equable  disposition.  In  what  other  civil  posi-X* 
tion  Is  so  much  virtue  or  excellence  indispensable? 

Even  in  so  small  a  State  as  Florida,  there  are    about" -K^J 
3,000  teachers,  each  having  certain  official  relations  witfcC^ 
the  State  Departmnet;  and  besides  these,  there  is  near 
an  equal  number  of  Supervisors  and  Trustees  with  mino 
but  important  duties  to  perform ;  of  late  years,  45  Grad- 
inig  Committees;  then  135  members  of  School  Boards  an 
45  County  Superintendents   the  last  two  with  numerou 
and  respoTisible  duties  to  perform  involving  every  persoi:^ 
between  the  cradle  and  the  grave — they  disburse  for  th^ 
benefit  of  all  the  largest  fund  raised  by  taxation. 

These  over  6,000  nersons,  in  a  sense,  constitute  the  ofK- 
cial  family  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
look  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  rules,  regulations, 
direction,  and  counsel.  His  official  duties  do  not  end 
with  these;  any  pupil,  parent,  or  friend  of  education 
makes  free  to  appeal  to  him  for  redress  of  theip  griev- 
ances, and  otherwise  consult  him  at  will. 

There  is  a  connection  and  a  more  or  less  intimate  rela- 
tion between  all  of  these  and  the  Department  of  Pnblie 
Instruction.  The  law  should  be  so  well  adjusted  as  to 
create  the  least  friction  between  the  members  of  so  large 
an  official  family,  and  so  explicit  and  easy  of  interpreta- 
tion as  to  leave  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  particular  func- 
tions of  his  position. 

While  the  law  should  explicitly  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  of  each  one  in  this  Department,  from  the 
State  Superintendent  to  pupil;  it  should  also  be  snlfi- 
ciently  restrictive  to  exchide  from  any  position/ from  tb» 
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liighest  to  lowest,  any  person  not  qualified  by  disposition, 
flkill  and  knowledge  to  render  the  best  service  in  the  par: 
ticular  position  to  be  filled. 

Too  much  school  legislation  has  been  attempted  by  no- 
Vices,  often  at  the  instigation  of  persons  whose  range 
of  vision  in  educational  affairs  was  circumscribed,  and 
oftener  under  the  incitement  of  those  with  a  personal  ax 
to  grind,  little  caring  who'  was  injured  so  that  a  present 
personal  advantage  was  gained.  To  the  latter  class  be- 
long those  seeking  the  right  to  teach  by  special  legisla- 
tion, or  by  retrograde  laws  prescribing  long  terms  and 
small  qualifications  for  low  grade  licenses. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  a  few  hundred  dollars  could  not  be  more  wisely  spent 
than  in  providing  for  a  Coniimission,  constituted  as  pre- 
scribed above,  to  investigate,  discuss  and  formulate  a 
^neral  educational  bill  to  present  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture for  enactment.  The  very  best  is  barely  good  enough 
for  Florida,  and  I  have  little  hope  of  seeing  anything  like 
a  wise  and  progressive  school  law  enacted  in  this  State 
unless  some  such  step  be  taken  to  secure  it.  No  one  or 
two  men  are  capable  for  this  responsible  work,  and  the 
cost  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  large  an- 
nual school  expenditure  in  the  State,  much  of  it  by  no 
means  making  as  profitable  returns  as  the  State  has  a 
right  to  expect.  The  enhanced  value  of  the  schools  con- 
ducted under  a  proper  law  for  one  year  would  more  than 
compensate  a  hundredfold  for  the  small  cost  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

23 CERTIFICATES   FOR   TEACHERS    IN    STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  State  Superintend 
dent,  nor  is  it  the  desire  of  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
office  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  admin* 
istration  of  affairs  of  the  State  Institutions  other  than 
those  directly  controlled  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  however,  that  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  should  be  empowered 
by  proper  legislation  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  poorly 
qualified  teacher  to  hold  a  position  in  any  State  Institu- 
tion of  Learning. 

It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  State  to  guarantee  to  every 
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student  of  each  State  school  from  the  kindergarte^i  tft 
the  university  thoroughly  educated  teachers  in  everj 
grade  or  department.  A  student's  time  is  too  precipup  tp 
be  wasfed  by  poorly  educated  teachers. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  all    that  no  teacher  cai^    do 
good  work  as  a  specialist  who  does  not  possess  at  least  A- 
fairly  liberal  education.    The    scientist  must  know  lan- 
guage and  mathematics.    The  historian  cannot  interprel 
history  without  a  knowledge  of  science. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  further  discussion,  but  no  edu- 
cated man  can  deny  or  question  the  truth  of  the    igeoer 
proposition 

While  not  questioning  the  integrity  of  any  member  o 
any  board  of  trustees  of  any  State  Institution,  we 
safe  in  saying  that  incomeptent  teachers  and  professo 
do  frequently  secure  places  in  such  institutions. 

While  we  believe  that  no  member  of  any  faculty  of 
of  our  State  Schools  should  possess  less  general  kno 
edge  than  is  required  to  obtain  a  State  certificate  und 
our  present  law,  we  would  most  respectfully  urge 
insist  that  a  law  be  passed  making  it  necessary  that 
member  of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  State  Institutio 
for  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Florida,  now  esta^T>- 
lished  or  that  may  be  hereafter  established,  shall  obtsi.iii 
from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a 
certificate  embracing  not  fewer  branches  that  are  now 
comprehended  in  the  requirements  for  a  first  grade  conn- 
ty  certificate  together  with  such  additional  branches  as 
that  teacher  or  professor  may  teach  in  said  institution. 
In  my  opinion  each  of  the  presidents  or  superintendents 
of  the  S''ate  Institutions  of  higher  education,  now  estab*  llji| 
lished  or  that  may  hereafter  be  established,  should  hold  Pjj 
a  certificate  of  not  lower  rank  than  a  State  Certificate  is-  hfj 
sued  under  o"r  present  law.  hm 

m  SI 

24. — INDIAN  WAR  CLAIM  FUND.  |»fth 

s      V^ 

It  is  conceived  to  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  heafl  h^^^ 

of  any  Department  of  State  to    contend    for    what   i«  Mi^ 

thouisfht  to  be  the  rights  of  that  Department,  it  matteff  JiJJ  -j, 

not  who  mav  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  \^ 

If  only  188.862.11  of  the  Indian  War  Calim  Fund  bl  1^  ^ 

restored  to  the  State  School  Fund,  it  will  be  a  crime,  a«  I  K^ 

see  it,  against  the  cYiWdT^ii  of  the  State,  iii  that  it  robi  h^^ 
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them  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  in  law  and  equity  be? 
Umg  to  the  school  fund.  It  will  also  be  violative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1845, 
supplemental  to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Florida  into 
the  Union,  which  granted  Ave  per  cent,  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  lands  within  the  State  for  educational 
purposes;  also  violative  of  the  Constitution  of  Florida 
(Sections  4  and  5,  Article  XII)  which  places  this  five  per 
centum  of  the  sales  of  said  lands  in  the  State  School 
F'tind  and  makes  its  princpal  sacred  and  inviolate. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  War  Claim,  the  State 
^aid  to  the  United  States  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
^132,000  Indian  Trust  Fund  bonds,  issued  in  1857,  and 
n  turn  the  United  States  paid  the  State  seven  per  cent, 
>xi  the  ?261,943.31,  being  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
^ate  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities,  from  January  1st, 
^^58;  the  difference  in  the  sum  of  principal  and  interest 
>^  these  two  amounts  constituting  practically  the  f692,- 
^46.00  received  from  the  general  government  and  held  as 
"^lie  Indian  War  Claim  Fund. 

The  State  failed  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the  |132,000 
'Indian  Trust  Fund  bonds  held  by  the  United  States  be- 
ween  July  1st,  1862,  and  November  26th,  1873;  the  Unf- 
ed States  withheld  |109,494.23  of  the  State's    fund  and 
Pplied  it  to  the  payment  of  this  over-due  interest. 

Of  this  f  100,404.23,  the  amount  of  |80,072.42  was  five 

^r  cent,  of  the  sales  of  lands  within  the  State  and    be- 

nged  to  the  principal  of  the  State  School  Fund^  whcih 

IS  a  sacred  and  inviolate  fund,  and  in  no  wise  responsi- 

5  for  the  failure  of  the  State  to  pay  interest  on  its  In- 

in  Trust  Fund  bonds.    If  this  interest  had  been  paid 

the  State,  the  $80,072.42  could  have  been    demanded, 

aid  have  been  received  and    invested  in    interest  bear- 

secnrities  like  all  the  other  State  School  Funds  held 

!:hat  date. 

1  adjusting  the  counter  claims,  the  United  States  al- 
»d  the  State  seven  per  cent,  interest  on    the    whole 
n  of  $261,034.13  from  January  1st,  1858,  to  January 
1001 ;  then  seven  per  cent  on  |132,000  of  it  f roin  Jan- 
Is  t,  1001,  to  June  30th,  1902,  (date  of  settlement) ; 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  balance,  |129,934.Sl9 
January  1st,  1901,  to  June  30,    1902— practically 
per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  for  the  whote  tSsofe* 
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But  In  ueducting  the  |132,000  owed  by  the  tState,  interest 
thereon  was  computed  from  November  27th,  1873,  instead 
of  July  Ist^  1862,  because  |109,494^  of  the  State's 
School  Fund  and  other  funds  had  been  applied  to  thiii^ 
interest  between  July  Ist,  1862,  and  November  27, 1873. 

Now  will  the  State  receive  seven  per  cent,  interest  from, 
the  United  States  on  the  debt  due  the  State,  pay  sevem. 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  debt  owed  by  the  State  because 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it,  and  then  turn  to  a  sacre 
and  inviolate  fund  used  in  this  settlement,  which  was 
prived  of  any  income  for  thirty  years  and    say :    "  'Lc^ , 
there  thou  has  that  is  thine,'  the  principal  is  thine  but  n.^:^ 
interest,  will  be  paid  you  as  you  are  powerless  to  comp^^l 
payment  ?" 

Certainly  the  State  can  not  afford  to  deal  out  less  ths^^ii 
even-handed  justice  to  this  sacred  and  inviolate  fund,  t^e- 
longing  to  her  youth,  or    less  than  she    received  at    HMne 
hands  of  the  United  States  government;  the  Act  of  Cc^n- 
gress*  in  determining  the  rate  of  intei*est  to  be  paid  tiie 
^  State  on  its  claim,  said:     "No  greater  rate  of    interest 
shall  be  allowed  the  State  of  Florida  tnan  said  State  b^as 
paid,  is  obligated  to  pay,  or  has  lost  in  connection  wiib 
said  account."        The  last  clause  is  the  one  that  applies. 

After  the  just  and  legitimate  amount  due  for  serviceg 
of  those  who  aided  in  the  collection  of  this  Indian  War 
Claim  Fund,  the  next  most  sacred  and    equitable  claim 
against  this  fund  is  the  principal  with  interest    thereoE 
withheld  from  the  school  fund. 

As  a  question  of  equity,  it  is  believed  that  ic  would  be 
just  to  contend  for  interest  on  the  whole  f 80,072.42  fromr 
November  27,  1873,  the  date  to  which  the  State  was  re- 
lieved of  the  payment  of  interest  on  |132,000  of  her  In- 
dian Trust  Fund  bonds  because  of  the  several  State  funds^ 
applied  to  the  payment  of  accrued  interest  on  those  bonds* 
The  general  igovernment  having  decided  upon  the  policy 
of  withholding  these  funds  belonging  to  the  different 
funds  of  the  State,  more  than  likely  took  its  own  time  inj 
applying  these  accumulating  funds  to  that  purpose. 

While  this  will  hot  be  demanded,  as  there  is  no  desii* 
to  contend  for  one  cent  that  is  not  clearly  defensible  an4 
just,  still  I  am  uftable  to  see  upon  what  principle  of  j*    '{jdh 
tice  and  equity  it  can  be  held  that  the  school  fund  shouW 
not  receive  from  t\i\^  l\id\^\i  Wat'  Claim  Fund  the  V^    I  li 
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cipal  with  interest  thereon  of  each  sum  from  the  date  the 
general  government  made  settlement,  or  gave  the  Stafe 
credit  on  Indiati  Trust  Fund  bonds,  as  shown  below.  The 
interest  is  calculated  on  the  principal  of  each  amount 
withheld  from  the  date  of  its  credit  on  the  State  debt  to 
June  30,  1902,  (date  of  settlement  of  the  counter  claims) 
at  seveui  per  cent,  interest  as  follows : 


Principal 

Interest 

Amount 

Junes,  1882 

^Une27,  1884 

January  24,  1885 

'JJ^archl5,  1887 

^Pril  10,  1888 

November  8,  1888 

-December  28,  1889 

$  4.186.83 

11,231.28 

16,580.94 

6,902.18 

8,868.53 

31,683.02 

619.64 

$  5,879  47 

14,157  96 

20,234 .  27 

7,388.21 

8,829  11 

30,260  80 

542.42 

$10,066.30 
25,389.24 
36,816.21 
14,290.39 
17.697.64 
6i;943.82 
1  162.06 

..^otal 

$80,072  42 

$87,292.24 

$167,364.66 

This  shows  of  the  f80,072.42  of  inviolate  school  fund 
applied  to  the  State's  debt,  that  there  is  now  justly  due 
that  fund  |87,292.24  interest,  or  a  total  of  |167,364.66. 

Suppose  the  State  had  borrowed  or  gotten  the  sum  of 
♦80,072.42  from  any  other    source,  except    from     State 
ftinds  proper,  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  her 
bonds,  would  she  not  have  readily  agreed  to  pay  interest? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  State  has  frequently  borrowed 
from  this  sacred  State  School  Fund  for  various     pur- 
poses; for  taking  up  notes  given  to  individuals,  and  upon 
t^r  own  notes  when  there  existed  a  deficiency  in  the  funds 
applicable  to  State  purposes;  and  has  she  ever  done  so 
iix  any  instance  without  paying  to  this  fund  the  current 
J^te  of  interest? 

Add  to  the  fl67,364.66  above,  the  f8,289.69  indebted- 
Ji€igB  withheld  from  the  State  School  Fund  by  reason  of 
the  State's  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
^Uaount  is  |175,654.35,  which,  after  the  exception  made 
^bove,  stands  as  a  first  obligation  against  the  Indian  War 
Plaim  Fund  in  all  equity.  This  claim  should  be  met  in 
*^11  before  any  other  State  debt  is  paid  or  any  applica- 
tion of  it  is  made  for  other  educational  purposes,  good 
.   ^oads,  or  any  other,  however  wise  or  just. 

If  it  is  desired  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  ^\x«t  va.  \Jafc  %.^ 
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portiomnent  of  this  large  Indian  War  Claim  Fund,  I  fajl 
to  scJe  the  injustice  in  paying  interest' to  the  school  ftiiid 
op  each  of  the  sums  withheld  by  the  general  igoveinitie^ 
and  not  applied  to  interest  Indebtedness  from  the  tiling 
adjudged  as  due  the  State  until  June  30,  1902,  as'  iti^id$ 
the  State's  failure  to  pay  interest  on  her  bonds  that  fttmi- 
ished  the  excuse  for  withholding  these  funds  and  cauWed 
the  loss  of  income  on  |8,289^69. 

The  following  shows  the  date,  the  amount  of  each  nst 
tlement,  with  interest  thereon  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  tto 
total  amount  of  this  |8,289.69,  if  interest  be  also  allowed 
upon  It: 


Principal 

Interest 

Amount 

April  6,  1872 

December  5,  1881 

January  8,  1892 

May  17,  1893 

May  29,  1894 

February  27,  1895 

December  5,  1895 

January  27,  1897 

April  5,  1898 

January  16   1899 

January  25,  1900 

April  5,  1901 

April  25,  1902 

$4,063.75 

2,170.58 

221  56 

632  16 

298 . 14 

278 . 36 

111.79 

162.98 

56  51 

50  66 

22.06 

91  93 

129 . 21 

$8,600.25 

3,125.33 

162.50 

403  65 

168 . 75 

143.05 

51.41 

61.89 

16.75 

12.25 

3  76 

7.95 

1.63 

$12,664.00 

5,295.91 

384 :08 

1,CS5.71 

466.89 

421.41 

163.20 

224.87 

73.26 

62.91 

26.81 

99.88 

130.84 

Totals 

•       $8.289  69 

$12,759  06 

21.048JB 

Add  the  $80,072.42  with  interest  thereon 167  864.66 

Total  due  School  Fund $188,413.41 

Nothing  less  than  |175,654.35  from  the  Indian  War 
Claim  Fund  will,  in  my  judgment,  cancel  the  State's  obli- 
gation  to  the  State  School  Fund,  and  a  more  equitable 
settlement  would  be  to  give  it  f  188,413.41. 

Other  Disposition  of  |200,000  of  this  Fund.— After  le- 
storing  to  the  school  fund  what  is  claimed  above  as  juitff 
due  it,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  wiser  disposition  cow 
be  made  of  |200,000  of  this  Indian  War  Clf^im  .t*t}nd  tMji 
ko  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  the  State  Board:  91 1^ 
cation  to  lend  to  the  counties  on  sate  t^ciiqti^s  w 
twenty  years  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  to  eifc6i:)ra^  V^ 
establishment    and    maintenance  of    strictly  secdndary 
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Schools.  Such  schools  are  the  missing  links  in  our  State 
^nd  county  systems,  they  are  needed  to  uplift  the  com- 
inon  public  schools  and  as  feeders  for  the  institutions  for 
higher  education  in  this  State. 

The  State  debt  held  by  the  school  funds  and  costing 
Only  three  per  cent,  interest  alarms  or  burdens  no  one.     ' 

If  any  considerable  amount  of  this  fund  be  applied  to 
good  roads  it  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  inaufnirate  the 
Spirit  of  road  building,  the  roads  would  soon  need  rebuild- 
ing, and  the  fund  would  appear  after  a  few  years  to  have 
v^anished  without  conferring  any  lasting  benefit  upon  any 
one. 

But  wt  apart  JI200.000  of  it  for  such  schools  as  have 
been  named,  and,  if  wisely  applied,  the  cycles  of  eternity 
will  barely  compass  in  extent  and  duration  the  ^ood  that 
tnav  be  done  with  that  much  of  that  fund. 

Three  per  cent,  is  what  the  State  is  paying  for  the  per- 
manent State  School  Fund,  which  should  be  all  that 
should  be  charged  the  counties  that  desire  educational  ad- 
vancement. 

This  loan  should  be  for  twenty  years,  when  all  of  it 
may  be  gathered  in  and  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  a 
Btate  T^niversity.  It  will  take  at  least  twenty  years  and 
the  wise  use  of  that  much  fund  to  reach  the  nceessity  for 
a  State  University  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Educational  Status  and  Expenditur 
in  Florida  by  Sections. 


As  has  been  stated  there  is  a  mariced  difference  betwmo 
be  connties  and  sections  of  the  Statie  in  the  estimatioQ 
placed  upon  the  public  schools^  as  Judged  by  the  oonditioii 
of  the  schools,  the  apparent  interest  In  them,  and  ths 
amounts  collected  and  expended  for  them.  This  diite>' 
enee  between  the  counties  can  be  seen  by  Inrestigatioii 
of  Tables  in  Chapt^  III  and  IV.  / 

Statistics  are  introduced  to  show  this  disparity  in  tiie 
sections  of  the  State.  It  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  in- 
equality in  wealth  alone,  if  actual  values  in  real  and  pe^ 
sonal  prox)erty  be  considered.  The  tax  books  may  show 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  lands  in  the  State  are 
in  certain  counties  assessed  for  much  less  than  poor  and 
barren  lands  in  others.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  State 
knows  that  it  would  be  quite  misleading  to  consult  tax 
lists  to  ascertain  the  financial  ability  of  several  counties 
to  support  schools. 

But  accq)ting  the  figures  obtained  from  tax  returns, 
the  following  exhibit  is  made  of  the  educational  statue 
by  sections  of  the  Sitate.  The  State  has  been  divided  into 
five  parts  of  nine  counties  each. 

The  counties  composing  each  section  and  che  name  b 
which  it  will  be  designated  now  follow : 

West  Florida — Calhoun,  Escambia,  Franklin,  Holmf 
Jackson,  Liberty,  Santa  Rosa,  Walton  and  Washingt 
counties. 

Middle  Florida — Gadsden,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Laf 
ette,  Leon,  Madison,  Suwannee,  Taylor  and  Wak 
counties. 

North  Peninsular  Florida — Alachua,  Baker,  Brad^ 
Clay,  Columbia,  Duval,  Nassau,  Putnam  and  St.  J 
counties. 

Central  Peninsular  Florida — Citrus,  Hernando, 
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licvy,  Murion,  Orange,  Paaco,  Bmater  and  VoIoEda  couii« 
ties. 

South  Peninsular  Florida—BreTard^  Dade,  DeSoto,^ 
HillaboroQgli,  Lee^  Manatee,  Monrpe,  Osceola  and  Folk 
oounties. 

The  sectiona  as  thns  constituted  will  be.  designated  by 
the  abbreviated  titles  West,  Middle,  N.  Pen.,  G.  Pen.  and 
6.  Pen.,  each  meaning  nine  counties  of  the  State. 

Total  Population.    Sqhool  Population. — White.    Negro. 


West  ..102,223 
Middle  .107,392 
N.  Penn.139,978 
O.  Pen. .  83,320 
e.  Pen... 96,029 


31,132 
36,883 
40,164 
25,236 
28,013 


21,281 
13,874 
20,632 
U,9iiS 
22,676 


9,851 
23,009 
19,632 
10.248 

5,437 


In  State.  682,942    (Census  1900)  161,428    93,851    68,077 


School  Enrollment. 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 


Total. 

West  . . .  21,860 
Middle  .  25,085 
N.  Pen.  27,468 
O.  Pen.  18,383 
S.  Pen..  19,588 


iVhite 

15,214 
11,099 
15,710 
11,143 
16,375 


Negro. 

6,646 

13,986 

11,758 

7,240 

3,213 


Total. 

13,962 
17,728 
18,318 
13,011 
13,145 


White. 

9,724 
7,304 

10,367 
7,900 

10,988 


ISegro. 

4,238 

10,424 

,  7,951 

5,111 

2,157 


In  Statell2,384    69,641    42,843    76,164    46,283    29,881 


Assessed  Value  of  Tax- 
able Ppopebty  1902. 


Expended  foe 
Total.  White 


West..    ..#15,320,1130 
Middle    ..  12,410,277 
N.   Pen...  25,148,241 
<3.  Pen.  . .  19,478,300 
S.  Pen.  . .  25,194,261 


|.103,648a 

94,907 

239,110 

149,941 

205,310 


f  84,055a 

67,728 

171,510 

12Q|p22 

185,151 


Schools. 
Negro. 

$  19,59.3a 
27,178 
67,599 
29,618 
20,159 


In  State.  .|97,551,192      f792,918b    9628,7695    f  164,149b 

a  Cents  omitted, 
b  Cents  included. 
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Per-  V...^l^.':!,.- 
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594 
T  33 


'488 

8  3^ 
8  03 

820 


$4 


11 


$6 


52 


\ 
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Per  Pupil  in 
Per  Pupil  Enrolled'  Daily  Attendance. 

Both.      White.   Negro.  Both.      White.    Negro. 

Vest 94  74    96  52    $2  95  9  7  42    9  8  64    |4  62 

Hddle.    . .  3  74      6  10      1  95        5  35        9  27      2  61 

.  Pen. ...  8  71    10  92      5  75  13  15      16  54      8  52 

.  Pen 8  15    10  80      4  09  U  52      15  23      5  80 

.  P^n. .  .  .10  48    11  31      6  2T  ll^«2      16  67      9  35 


Q    State.  .|7  05    99  04    f3  83    910  41    913  60    95  49 

The  above  statistics  furnish  abundant  food  for  re^ec- 
on,  but  DO  comment  will  be  made  further  than  to  remark 
lat  one  or  two  sections  of  the  State  show  up  irell  iu 
[lucational  condition  and  expenditure  with  many  of  the 
isterhood  of  States. 


Inbex* 


PACIK.        — 

\bbott,    Supt.    J.    P Sr  .^B»% 

Aired  Teachers'   Certifi^tes 41S,  4-  ^^■141 

Aggregate   Schoolinsr   <l!v€^'. . . . . '. .' y ~— ..i 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUege 164,  1. 

AJftchua   County,    Special   Bepcrt ^ 

Apportionment,  Sti^^e  Funds'. .' .  .46,  7S, 

Association,  Paying  Teachers'  Expenses  at 

Attendance,  Average ; 4,  5,  16,  66, 

slider/  County,    Sipedcd    Report 

BanneWnan,   Supt.   C.     W 

Etradforei- County,    Special    Report..... 

Brevard  County,   Special  Report 

Buildings.  Scaool,   (See  Chapters  iX  and  X)    o,  S8,  67, 

Calhoun    County,    Special    Report , 

Carh,   Supt.   W.   D. ;»v4. 

Catholic    schools,    Hillsborough    County 

Causseaux,    Supt.    S.    K. 

Certificates,  Teachers' 5,  26,  27,  28,  413,  439,  440,  4$fi 

Certificates,    Questions    for .143—160 

Census,    School 444 

Central  Peninsular  Florida -^49^ 

Cltnis    County,    Specicd    Report —  j(82 

Clay   County,    Special    Report _.  :sit^ 

Columbia    County,    Special    Report .  :S66 

Compton,  Supt.  J.  C 293,  351,  364,  368,  372,  379,  389,        401 

Compulsory  Education,  (See  Chapter  X.)         15,  16,  364,  413.,      42i 

Concentration  of  Schools,  (See  Chapter  X.) 264,  *372,  414»     4is 

Cook,   Supt.  N.  B 269,  363,   376,  389,  401,     40S 

Cottingham,   Supt.  J.  D 321»    SSfff 

Course    of    Study 4U 

Curry,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Report  to 130-142 

Dade    County,    Special    Report ; 2^ 

Defective    Youth s 

Denominational  and  Private  Schools Hi 

DeSoto    County,    Special    Report 289 

Duval   County,    Special   Report 261 

East    Florida    Seminary 164,   178 

Educational  Status  of  Youth 2,  17 

Educational  Status  of  Enrolled  Youth 3,   is,  62,  »2 

Eligibility  of   School   Officers '....405.  46) 

Enrollment 3,  4,  5,  15,  65,  9 

Enrollment    In    State    Schools 1* 

Expenditures,   School  Funds 10,  43,  82,  76,  122,  1 

Escambia   Coiyity,    Special    Report .' : 

Examinations,    Teachers' \\ ,  .396, 

Examinations,  Result  of  Uniform ' .7    31,  6-. 
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Sxamlnatlon,  Sample  of  Uniform  Questions 160,  148 

n   mcial   Condition   of  Boards 83,   12» 

i'iraancial  Relief  of  St.  Johns  County 321 

financial   Summary 12,   47,   83.   84.   124 

'inancial,    (See  Chapter  X.) 

ish,    Supt.    fiert 836,   372.   384 

isher.    Supt.    P.    F 251,    8»«t  ^ 

Ive  Mill  Limit,   (See  Levy.  School.) 

lorida    Seminary 221 

ranklin   County,    Special   Report 269* 

ree    Text-Books 427 

unds,    Investment    of. 447 

unds,    Sources  of   School f li> 

urniture,    School * 8,    68.    108 

adsden  County,   Special  Report   270 

alnesville   Graded   and  High   School 234 

Blger,    Supt.    Ellis 255,   368,   378,   388.   406 

Iddens,   Supt.  M.   P ».261,  414 

Irardeau,   Supt.  J.   H 288,   89S 

lenn,   Supt.   G.   P 266,  363,  364,  371,  377,  404 

padlng  Committees,   (See  Chapter  X.) 

raded   Schools 371,    418,   447 

raham,   Supt.  B.  C 281,  352,  367,  •87» 

unter,    Supt.    T.   D 244.   381 

amilton    County,    Special    Report 278 

arris,    Supt.    J.    V .309 

endry,     Supt.    W.    A 888 

ernando   County,    Special   Report 276 

igh    Schools 368,   424,   447,   460 

illsborougn   County,    Special   Report 278 

inton,    Supt.   W.   B 314,   869 

olloway,  Supt.  W.  M 239,  352,  368,  372,  402 

:olmes  County,   Special  Report 281 

[ughes,    Supt.   J.   A 301,   354,   379 

Uiterates,     Statistics     of 2 

ndustrlal    Education,    (See    Chapter    X.) 

ndian   War   Claim    Fund 456 

ntroduction • vii 

nstitute,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb 168 

ones,   Supt.   J.   A 327,   402" 

acksonville    Central    Grammar    School 232 

ackson    County,    Special   Report 283 

asper    Normal    Institute 224 

fferson    County,    Special   Report 28& 

ey,    Supt.    J. 278 

indergartens 391,    414,    443 

i-fayette    County,    Special    Report 289* 

•-ke  County,   Special  Report 290 

i-^eland    High    and    Graded    School 233 

'^ws.    Necessity   for    recasting 452 

yne,    Supt.    oames 803,    867 

®     County,    Special    Report 292- 

*^^     County,    Special    Report 294 

^y    County,    Special   Report 296 

^^^^.  '    School 9,  40.  73.  113,  888,.  41$ 


a 
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Xievy»  School,  Right  of  Board  to  Fix,  ^See  Chapter  X.) 3^ 

Liberty   County,    Special   Report 5{»» 

Llvermore,   Miss  M.    C ^^ 

Lynch,  Supt.  W.  B 313,  3»8,  401 

Madison  County,   Specicd  Report 3(H» 

Manatee  County,   Special  Report 3U2 

Marion  County,  Specicd  Report '03 

Marler,    Supt.    W.    T 270 

Martin,  Supt.  W.  H..... 283,  367 

Massey  Business  College 227 

Merritt,  Supt.  Z.  T 259,  868,  m 

MiuQie   Florida ^2 

Mims,  Supt.  R.  E 248,  364,  368,  386,  401,  402 

Morgan, '  Supt.    1 243 

Monroe  County,  Special  Report '^ 

Monroe  County,   Parochial  and  Private  Schools 2^56 

McDaniel,  Supt.   E.  L 352,  325,  363 

McRae,   Supt.  W.   A 286,  356,  387 

Nassau  £!ounty.   Special  Report 3051 

Negro  Schools,  Cost  of 87,  127 

Niblack,   Supt.   S.   S 31»,  356 

Normal  School,  (See  State  Normal  School.) 

Normal    and   Industrial    School,    (See    State    Normal    and    Industrial 
School. 

North   Peninsular   Florida *^^ 

Officials,    Selection    of    School *13 

One  Mill  Thx 46,  72,  112 

Orange  County,   Special  Report...' 811 

Osceola   County,    Special   Report 313 

Owens,    Supt.    T.   H 254,  38»,  408 

Pasco    County,    Special    Report '^^ 

Per  Capita  Cost  of  Schools 11,  44,  88,  128 

PhUips,    Supt.    S 298,    351,    ooH.   372,  3.0,386 

Pinkham,   Supt.   W.   S.   M 323,  367,  401,405 

Polk    County,    Special    Report 317 

Poll   Tax 73,   114,  354,  448 

Population,    Statistics   of 2,  13,  60 

Pratt,   Supt.   I^  L 344,  867,  882 

Primary    Certificates 439 

Private   and    Denominational    Schools 212 

Property,  School 8,  9,  37,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  107,  108.  109,  HO,  lU 

Putnam   County,    Special    Report 319 

Population,    School 2,   60 

Receipts  of  School  Funds 10,  74,  115 

Recommendations    of    State    Supt 417 

Reid,    Supt  J.  H 276,  369,  410 

Revenues 862 

Rollins    College 816 

Russell,  Supt.  A.  M.   C 278,  851,868 

Rural  Schools 372,  401 

Sanf ord  Graded  and  High  School 238 

Santa  Rosa  County,  Special  Report 328 

Salaries  of  Teachers 7,  35,  63,  64,  65,  103,  104,  105 

Schools,  Number  of 8,  13,  51,  Ji 

Schooling   Given 4,    as,   §7,  §7 
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SchooUngr,  Cost  of,  by  Races 86-7.  126-r 

Schley,   Admiral   W.    S ^1* 

Sections   of    State   Compared *^SJ 

Shands,    Supt.   J.    F 2»4,   «71: 

Shuler,     Supt.    T.    B 2»» 

Snowball,    Supt.    C.   A 311,   »»»• 

South  Florida  Military  Institute 167,  1»1 

South    Peninsular    Florida 468 

Special  Tax  Districts,    (See  Chapter  X.) 73,  114,  379,  414,  443 

State    Board    of    Education ill 

Statistics,   Summary  and  Comparative I 

State  Schools  and  Colleges 161,   465 

State   College.   Florida 163,^  16S> 

State  Normal  School 165,  186,  432 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  School 166,  209,  435 

St.   Petersburg  Normal  and  Industrial  School 168,  195 

Stetson     University 213 

St.    Leo   Military   College 222^ 

St.    Joseph's   Academy 228 

St.    Johns   County,    Special   Report * *. 321 

State     Schools.     Consolidation    of ..'...,  ....408. 

Superintendents,    Register    of    State ill 

Superintendents,   County. 

Facts  Relative  to 11,  89,  129 

Special    Report    of ''. .236 

Convention  of 846 

Assistant 402" 

Qualifications    of 408 

Sumftier  Training  Schools 130-142,   386,   414 

Supervising  Teacher 247,    402,   41* 

Sumter  County,   Special   Report 326 

Suwannee   County,    Special   Report 827 

Tampa    Preparatory    School ^^5 

Taxation  for  Schools 9,   41,   72,  73,  112,  118- 

Taylor    County,    Special    Report 881 

Teachers,  Number  Employed 4,  5,  18,  20,  59,  99,  61,  101 

Teachers'  Certificates 5,  26,  27,  28,  413,   439,  440 

Teachers,   Facts  Relative  to,  (See  Chapter  X.) 6,   33,  58,   98*- 

Teachers,  Age  of 66,   106- 

Teachers,    Experience   of 66,    106 

Tebeau's  Boarding  School 231 

Temporary    Certificates 418 

Term,  Average  Length 4,  22,  61,  91 

Text-book  Law 426,   427 

Thrasher,  Supt.  D.  0 317,  363,  372,  401 

Transportation  of  Pupils,    (See  Concentration  of  Schools.) 

Transmittal,  Letter  of Iv 

Turner,  Supt.  R.  L 252,  363,  368,  378,  387 

Volusia    County,    Special    Report 338" 

Wakulla   County,    Special   Report 336 

Walton   County,    Special   Report 837 

Washington    County,    Special    Report 842" 

Watson,  Supt.  W.  H 337,  351,  864,  868- 

West    Florida 462 

Wood,    Supt.    J.    E 331,    895- 


Index  ot  lUuatratlona. 


Frontispiece — Central   Grammar   School,   Jackaonvllle. 

Plate  2— Williston  Public  School. 

Plate  3 — Lakeland  Graded  and  High  Schocrf. 

a.  late  4 — Academic  Bunding,   St.   Petersburg  Normal  and   Industriat 

School. 
Plate  5— State  Normal   School,  DeFunlak  Springs,  Class  Room  and 

Model  School. 
Plate  6— State  Normal  School,   DeFunlak  Springs,  Girls*   Dormitory. 
Plate  7 — High   School,   Pensacola. 
Plate   8 — Public   School,   Pensacola. 
Plate   9 — Public   School,   Pensacola. 

Plate  10— Florida  Agricultiu-al  College,   Hall  of  Science. 
Plate  11 — Florida  Agricultural  College,   Flagler  Gymnasium. 
Plate  12— Florida  State  College,   College  Hall. 
Plate   13— Florida  State  College,   Boys'   Dormitory. 
Plate  14— Florida  State  College,   Girls'   Dormitory. 
Plate  15 — Florida  State  College,  Biological  Laboratory. 
Plate  16 — Jasper  Normal  Institute. 
Plate  17— Sanford  Graded  and  High  School. 
Plate  18— Gainesville  Graded  and  High  School. 
Plate  19 — Jno.  B.   Stetson  University,  the  Law  Library. 
Plate  20 — Rollins  College,  Four  of  the  Buildings  Viewed  from  Lake*. 

Virginia. 
Plate  21 — Rollins  College,   Pinehurst  and  Knowles  Halls. 
Plate  22 — Rollins  College,   Lyman   Gymnasium. 
Plate  23 — Jno.   B.   Stetson  University,  Auditorium. 
Plate   24— Jno.   B.    Stetson  University,   Hall  of   Science. 
Plate  25— Views  of  St.   Leo  College. 
Plate  26 — View  of  St.  Leo  College  from  the  Lake. 
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